Editor  &  Publisher 


Power..., o  get  „c, ion, 

people  ...to  sell  goods 


to  move 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

is  first  in  Total  Automotive  Display 
advertising  linage  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1958  among  all  Chicago 
newspapers,  morning,  evening  or  Sunday* 


^Source:  Media  Recoms^  Inc. 


USE  THE  POWER  OF  THE  “NEWS” 
IN  CHICAGO 


MODERN  EQUIPMENT  for  a  MODERN  PLANT 


New.  modern  building  of  the  NEWS  &  OBSERVER  — 
THE  RALEIGH  TIMES  featuring  construction  of  brick, 
glass  and  movable  aluminum  louvres  for  shade  and 
*■  coolness  Approximately  60,000  sq.  ft.  in  area,  housing 
general  offices  and  mechanical  departments 


THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER— THE  RALEIGH  TIMES 

RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


INSTALLS  FIRST  NEW  UlOOD  AUTOPONY 


The  News  and  Observer — Raleigh 
Times,  one  of  the  most  modern 
newspaper  plants  in  the  South  . . . 
distinguished  by  almost  a  century 
of  progress  in  the  publishing  field 
...has  installed  a  new  WOOD 
AUTOPONY  in  their  Stereotype 
Department.  Now  in  full  operation, 
this  most  modern  automatic  plate 
casting  machine  produces  finest 
quality  plates,  ready  for  the  press, 
at  a  rate  of  2V2  per  minute. 

For  “Better  Stereotype  Plates” 
produced  automatically,  the  WOOD 
AUTOPONY  offers  advantages  in 
speed  and  uniformity  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  machine. 


The  new  WOOD  AUTOPONY  is  NEW  in  design, 
fast  in  operation,  streamlined  in  appearance. 
Fully  automatic  from  pouring  to  finishing  of 
plate.  Manual  handling  of  hot  plate  and  risk  of 
distortion  eliminated;  every  operation  under 
push-button  control.  Delivers  at  the  rate  of  2V& 
uniform  plates  per  minute,  ready  for  the  press. 


Send  for  illustrated  literature. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  Nevi/  York  17,  N  Y. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSES,  COLOR  UNITS.  REELROOM  AND  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  CENTI  RT 


IVe  are  pleased  to  announce 
the  availability  of 

BLACK  AND 

ONE  COLOR 
ADVERTISING 

beginning  August  28 
in  the  daily  Sunpapers 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  national  advertisers  can 
take  advantage  of  black  &  one  color  advertising  in 
Baltimore's  most  productive  advertising  medium. 
Minimum  size  acceptable  will  be  1,000  lines. 

The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

ABC  circulation:  Combined  Morning  and  Evening  410,932 — Sunday  319,488 

National  Representatives: 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. — New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — Chicago,  Detroit 
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It’s  a  fast  track! 


and  it 
takes  doing 
to  make  the 
Media  Records 
“First  Fifty 
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Turn  your  glass  on 
the  1  957  record: 

I 

1 
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The  St,  Petersburg  Times  was: 

1 

6th  -  Retail 

—  All  morning 

6th  -  Dept.  Store 

—  All  morning 

6th  -  Financial 

—  All  morning 

7th  -  Total  Display 

—  All  morning 

★ 

8th  -  Total  Adv.,  — 

All  morning 

13th  -  Financial 

—  All  Sunday 

21  st  -  Classified 

—  All  morning 

★ 

24th  -  TOTAL  Morn, 

,  Eve.,  Sun. 

31  st  -  Dept.  Store 

—  All  Sunday 

39th  -  Retail 

—  All  Sunday 

42nd  -  Total  Display 

—  All  Sunday 

45th  -  Automotive 

•—  All  Sunday 

No  wonder!  The  Times  reaches 
93,8%*  of  families  in  occupied 
homes  in  combined  City  and  Retail 
Trading  Zones  daily  -  97.0%* 

Sunday.  ’AAAA  figures 

No  wonder  The  Times  made  the 
largest  gain  of  any  newspaper  in 
America  for  1957. 


g>t.  feteraburg  vTimca 


FLOtIDA  S  ICST  NlWSfArit 


Write  -  phone  -  wire  -  or  better  still 
visit  us  for  more  detailed  market  data. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


Aug.  1 1*16 — Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  annual  meeting,  Stan¬ 
ley  Hotel,  Estes  Park,  Colo. 

Aug.  12-14 — College  Sports  Information  Directors  of  America,  annual  meat- 
ing,  Bismarck  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Aug.l4-I5— Triennial  Middle  Atlantic  Associated  Press  meeting.  The  Green¬ 
brier  Hotel.  White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va. 

Aug.  .15 — Football  Writers  Association  of  America,  annual  meeting,  Sher¬ 
man  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Aug.  IS — United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Summer  meeting, 
Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Aug.  16— International  Typographical  Union.  lOOth  annual  convention. 
Hotel  Whitcomb,  San  Francisco. 

Aug.  17-19— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  meeting.  Jack 
Tar  Hotel,  Galveston.  Tex. 

Aug.  17-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Eastern  Division 
Mechanical  Conference,  Dinkier  Plaza  Hotel,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Aug.  18-23— International  Photo  Engravers  Union  of  North  America,  annual 
convention,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Aug.  18-23 — National  Institute  for  Advertising  Management,  sponsored  by 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America.  Michigan  State  University, 
E.  Lansing.  Mich. 

Aug.  25-27 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Summer 
convention.  The  Griswold,  Groton,  Conn. 

Aug.  25-28 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  annual  convention. 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Sept.  4-5— Allied  Dally  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Fall  meeting.  Alder- 
brook  Inn,  Hood  Canal,  Wash. 

Sept.  4-6— Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention. 
King  Edward  Hotel.  Toronto. 

Sept.  5-7— Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  annual  meeting 
Mark  Hopkins  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sept.  5-7 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  clinic,  Savery  Hotel,  Dei 
Moines. 

Sept.  8-12— International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union,  55th  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Post  Tavern  Hotel.  Battie  Creek,  Mich. 

Sept..  1 1-14 — New  York  Press  Association,  mid-year  meeting,  Whlteface 
Inn,  Lake  Placid. 

Sept.  12-14— Maine  Press  Association,  with  New  England  Weekly  Press 
Association,  Summer  conference,  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Me. 

Sept.  13— United  Press  International  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  Summer 
meeting,  Bedford  Springs  Hotel.  Bedford,  Pa. 

Sept.  12-14— New  England  Weekly  Press  Association  Summer  Conference, 
Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland,  Maine. 

Sept.  13-14 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Peru 
Marquette  Hotel.  Peoria,  III. 

Sept.  14-16— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Whlteface  Inn,  Whiteface,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-16— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meet 
Ing,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  14-17 — Now  England  Associated  Press  News  Executive  Association, 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Samoset,  Rockland,  Maine. 

Sept.  14-17 — ^Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Villa  Hotel,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Sept.  14-17— Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  29th  annual 
convention,  San  Carlos  Hotel,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Sept.  15-17— Newspaper  ROP  COLOR  Conference,  third  annual,  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

Sept.  17-19— Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  fifth  annual 
meeting,  Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Sept.  17-19 — National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  sixth  marketing  con¬ 
ference.  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  20-21 — Minnesota  AP  newspapers.  Fall  meeting.  HIbbing,  Minn. 

Sept.  20-21 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers,  third  annual  convention 
Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vt. 

Sept.  22 — U.  S.  Commemorative  Stamp  Ceremony,  honoring  Journalism 
and  Freedom  of  the  Press,  On  50th  Anniversary  of  School  of  Journalism 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Sept.  26-27 — Newspaper  Week,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Sept.  28-29 — Ohio  Select  List  annual  meeting,  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ohio. 
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Bruce  W.  Munn  knew  the  UN  when. 


In  London  in  1946  he  covered  its  Preparatory 


Commission  and  first  General  Assembly. 


Since  1949  he  has  headed  UPPs  United  Nations 


"^Jnited 
P  ress 

International 

A  IIDI  tilAM  1C  AT  TUr  C 


A  UPl  MAN  IS  AT  THE  SCENE 


UN  Secretary-General  Hammarskjold 
congratulates  UNCA  President  Munn. 


staff  in  New  York. 

He  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as  president 
of  the  UN  Correspondents’  Association. 

Editors,  too,  vote  Munn  tops. 


o 
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FACTS . . . 


about  Seventh-day  Adventist  Education 

August  16  is  Educational  Day  in  your 
local  Seventh'day  Adventist  churches 

Education  for  Adventist  youth  is  stressed  as  one  of  the 
greatest  essentials.  The  system  reaches  from  elementary 
grades  through  college,  graduate,  and  professional 
schools. 

There  are  three  times  as  many  college  graduates,  pro¬ 
portionately,  among  Seventh-day  Adventists,  as  among 
the  general  population. 

Adventist  education  emphasizes  practical  skills  as  well 
as  scientific  and  literary  training.  Most  students  earn 
a  share  of  their  expenses  in  school-sponsored  employ¬ 
ment. 

Adventist  colleges  are  not  “Bible  colleges”  but  offer  well 
balanced  liberal  arts  and  scientific  programs  with 
ministerial  training  but  one  curriculum. 

Adventist  ministers  are  required  to  complete  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree,  to  be  eligible  for  internship,  a  two-  to 
four-year  field  training  program  which  must  precede 
actual  ordination. 

Some  statistics:  Schools  operated — 4,950;  enrollment — 
256,334;  high  schools  and  colleges  278;  schools  of 
nursing — 32;  university,  professional  centers — 2. 

A  statement  of  Adventist  educational  philosophy:  “True 
education  means  more  than  a  preparation  for  the  life 
that  now  is.  It  has  to  do  with  the  whole  being,  and 
with  the  whole  period  of  existence  possible  to  man.  It 
is  the  harmonious  development  of  the  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual  powers.  It  prepares  the  student  for  the 
joy  of  service  in  this  world,  and  for  the  higher  joy  of 
wider  service  in  the  world  to  come.” — Ellen  G.  White. 

For  an  attractive,  hound  and  indexed  volume  of  Ad¬ 
ventist  information,  write: 

Seventh-day  Adventist 
Information  Services 

★ - 

WORLD  HEADQUARTERS:  NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

Washington  12,  D.  C.  227  W.  44th  Street 

Randolph  3-0800  •  H.  B.  Weeks  JUdson  4-2334  •  Helen  F.  Smith 

Other  public  relations  offices  are  listed  in  Editor  &  Publisher  Yearbook, 
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EWSPAPER  LIBRARIES  get  strange,  difficult  requests  for 
all  kinds  of  information.  Answers  often  require  superhuman 
patience  and  painstaking  research.  The  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Sunday  Republican  carried  a  story  about  recent  requests  sent 
its  librarian.  Lloyd  G.  Williams.  One  wanted  information  about 
his  father’s  death  “about  65  years  ago,”  and  others  sought  news 
of  a  death  in  1927,  a  marriage  37  years  ago,  and  the  vote  for 
all  candidates  in  a  special  election  “on  or  about”  Feb.  11,  1930. 
E  &  P’s  efficient  librarian.  Miss  Janet  Haslett,  was  asked  the 
score  of  a  1900  football  game,  what  to  wear  to  a  morning 
wedding,  whether  a  song  written  by  a  13-year-old  songsmith 
was  any  good  (it  wasn’t)  and  for  names  and  addresses  of  all 
leather  and  shoe  manufacturers  in  the  U.  S.  Long  live  the  news¬ 
paper  librarians  and  may  they  somehow  retain  their  health- 
physical  and  mental.  A  man  telephoned  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  library  for  the  name  of  the  capital  of  Alaska.  “Juneau.” 
answered  Frank  Roberts.  The  caller  snapped:  “If  I  knew  1 
wouldn’t  he  asking  you.” 


Time  Zooms  On 

“The  pen  is  mightier  than  ihe  sword,” 

We  used  to  hear  till  we  were  hored; 

But  it  is  out  of  fashion  when 

The  H-bomb’s  mightier  than  the  pen. 

—Tom  Pease 

— Head  in  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune  read  “Nothing  Serious  Takes 
Vacation”  when  Dan  Valentine,  conductor  of  the  “Nothing  Serious” 
column  went  on  holiday.  .  .  .  The  Brush-Moore  Typocycle,  slick  and 
saucy  house  magazine  for  the  B-M  group  of  newspapers,  observed  its 
10th  birthday.  ...  A  series  of  columns  by  “.Admiral”  V.  Y.  Dallman. 
editor,  Illinois  State  Register,  Springfield,  about  his  visit  to  the  World’s 
Fair  at  Brussels  and  tour  of  Europe  has  been  converted  into  a  brochure 
entitled  “Smile  Awhile  European  Style.”  The  mixture  of  rhyme  and 
reason  is  dedicated  to  the  Copley  Press.  The  83-year-old  editor,  whose 
hobby  is  ice-skating,  was  in  Paris  as  “war  correspondent”  when  France 
tottered  on  the  brink  May  18-20.  .  .  .  Outdoors  Editor  Burt  Twilegar. 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  accidentally  lost  in  a  fishing  contest  on  Lake 
Mead  near  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  To  pose  for  a  picture  he  put  his  big  bass  on 
the  end  of  a  line  to  lend  realism.TTie  bass  had  one  more  kick  in  him. 
hit  the  deck  and  bounced  overboard.  The  photog  missed  the  picture 
of  the  day — the  look  on  Burt’s  face  as  his  bass  bade  him  farewell.  .  .  • 
A  20-ton  derrick  lighter  used  for  salvage  and  dock  work  was  launched 
at  Old  Saybrook,  Conn.,  and  named  the  Harry  Chard  in  memoiy  of 
a  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Evening  Register  writer  and  former  city  editoi. 
who  died  last  February. 

— Business  card  of  Max  Rosey  of  the  Bert  Nevins  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  bears  this  ffuote  from  Ovid;  “What  is  not  known  is  not 
desired.”  .  .  .  John  Pennington,  Atlanta  Journal  reporter,  won  the 
“Public  Service  In  Reporting  Award”  of  Hubert  F.  Lee’s  Dixie 
Business,  Atlanta.  .  .  .  Syndicated  columnist  Inez  Robb  observes: 
“Young  persons  ambitious  for  a  newspaper  career  are  always 
writing  to  ask  me  the  requisites  of  a  columnist.  Offhand,  in  this 
feudin’  and  fightin’  age,  I  am  tempted  to  say  the  hide  of  a 
rhinoceros.  Umbrage  is  the  easiest  thing  people  take  today.  ^ol 
content  with  a  global  crisis  of  epic  proportions,  the  world  and 
his  wife  devote  valuable  time  to  nit-picking.”  .  .  .  Barrett  McGum. 
Netc  York  Herald  Tribune  correspondent  in  Rome,  now  in  the 
troubled  Middle  East,  received  an  honorary  doctorate  of  letters 
from  Fordham  University  this  Spring.  He  was  editor  of  the  B®"!' 
Fordham  student  paper,  before  becoming  a  copyboy  at  the  HT. 


Our  Good  Left  Hand 

Clipped  from  the  PS  Log  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard: 

“The  day  is  not  so  long  gone  when  the  presence  of  a  public 
relations  (PR)  man  in  a  newspaper  office  was  looked  upon  by 
editors  and  reporters  alike  as  something  akin  to  vermin  crawling 
in  the  door.  He  was  a  cockroach— a  beetle— something  to  be 
crushed  under  heel  and  swept  out  the  door  again  quickly. 

“Unfortunately,  some  reporters,  and  even  some  editors,  still 
have  that  slant,  though  it  probably  isn’t  as  pronounced. 

“But  a  rapidly  expanding  economic  and  industrial  picture, 
coupled  with  increased  pressures  and  time-short  news  media  h*‘ 
changed  that  picture.  Today’s  PR  man,  doing  his  job  propedy, 
is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  staff  of  any  newspaper.  He  has 
become,  in  effect,  the  good  left  hand  of  the  editor  or  reporter. 
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Portland  retailers . . .  who  watch  the  women 
go  buy... buy  their  advertising  in  The  Oregonian! 
Last  year  they  placed  4,193,367  more  lines 
in  The  Oregonian  than  in  the  2nd  paper, 
because  they  see  results  from  using  the 
paper  that’s  big  as  all  Oregon. 

How  big  is  the  Oregon  retail  market? 
Almost  21/2-billion  annually  ...that's  double 
Cleveland  and  almost  3  times  Atlanta! 


1 


The  CDre^onian  Porflond,  Oregon 

leads  in  retail  advertising 


Jnd  I'Aree 

•1 

1947  1957  1947  1957 

Daily  Circulation  Total  Advertising 


Represented  Notlonolly  by  Moloney.  Regon  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


Largest  Circulation  in  the  Northwest 
231,829  Daily;  295,740  Sunday 


Sources:  Seles  Monogement  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  Moy  10,  1958; 
ABC  Publishers'  Statement,  6  months  ending  Mar.  31,  1958 
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editorial 

Ws  Now  Up  to  Ike 

The  senate  passed  and  sent  to  the  White  House  July  31  the  Moss- 
Hennings  Bill  designed  to  prevent  executive  agencies  from  using 
the  1789  “housecleaning”  statute  as  an  excuse  for  withholding  infor¬ 
mation  and  records  to  which  Congress  and  the  public  are  entitled. 
The  new’  bill  should  eliminate  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  censor¬ 
ship  and  suppression  of  news  in  non-military  government  agencies. 

It  is  up  to  President  Eisenhower  now’.  He  should  sign  the  measure 
forthwith  demonstrating  his  faith  in  the  people’s  right  to  know  w’hat 
its  government  is  doing.  We  cannot  imagine  the  President  rebuffing 
such  a  basic  principle  by  a  veto  in  this  instance.  But,  if  he  should, 
it  undoubtedly  will  be  because  of  assertions  by  Attorney  General 
Rogers  that  the  bill  is  in  conflict  with  so-called  “executive  privilege.” 
Mr.  Rogers  said  as  much  during  hearings  on  the  bill  some  months  ago. 

Both  Rep.  Moss  and  Senator  Hennings  disputed  this  contention. 
Nevertheless,  the  President  and  Mr.  Rogers  would  do  well  to  read 
an  article  on  “The  Myth  of  Executive  Privilege”  appearing  in  The 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  written  by 
Dr.  Harold  L.  Cross,  ASNE  counsel.  Dr.  Cross  is  an  expert  on  laws 
affecting  freedom  of  information.  He  says  “no  such  privilege  is 
expressed  in  the  Constitution  or  in  any  act  of  Congress  or  in  any 
court  decision.  ...  As  a  barricade  of  secrecy  against  the  people  there 
are  no  federal  judicial  precedents  for  the  privilege.  .  .  . 

“The  ‘executive  branch’  as  of  now  has  no  such  specially  privileged 
right  of  privacy  as  against  the  people,  their  Congress  or  their  courts. 
The  claim  to  one  harks  back  to  a  royal  prerogative  and  is  made  in 
a  land,  where  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  people  have  done  some¬ 
thing  more  than  merely  change  their  kings.  If  such  a  privilege  ought 
to  exist,  let  it  be  sought  forthrightly  by  amendment  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  or  in  legislation  by  the  Congress  inasmuch  as  the  founders  of 
this  nation  entrusted  the  lawmaking  powers  to  Congress  alone  in 
both  good  and  bad  times,”  Dr.  Cross  concludes. 


Color  Goes  Up  and  Up 

The  hottest  thing  in  newspaper  advertising  linage  continues  to 
be  ROP  color. 

According  to  a  report  compiled  by  Media  Records  for  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  newspaper  ROP  color  linage  showed  a  gain  of  4.4%  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1958  compared  to  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  At 
the  same  time,  total  newspaper  linage  was  showing  a  decline  of 
7.8%  according  to  Media  Records. 

It  appears  that  newspaper  color  is  capturing  the  imagination  of 
retail  and  general  advertisers  all  over  the  country.  According  to  the 
distinguished  panels  of  judges  that  examined  more  than  2,000  sepa¬ 
rate  entries  in  two  different  color  contests  conducted  by  E  &  P, 
there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  reproduction  also. 
Winners  in  the  E  &  P  contests  will  be  announced  in  our  issue  of 
Sept.  13  just  prior  to  the  third  annual  ROP  Color  Conference  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New’  York,  sponsored  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representatives. 

Every  newspaper  offering  ROP  color  should  send  a  representative 
to  this  conference.  It  will  pay  dividends.  Not  only  will  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  production  techniques  with  qualified  news¬ 
paper  experts  but  they  will  be  able  to  discuss  mutual  problems  with 
advertiser  and  agency  executives  who  prepare  the  copy  and  materials 
for  color  advertising.  Advance  registrations  for  the  conference  are 
ahead  of  last  year  at  this  time.  Everybody  ought  to  be  signed  up  in 
the  next  couple  of  weeks. 
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But  if  ye  believe  not  His  writings,  hme 
shall  ye  believe  my  words? — John,  F;47. 
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HOOT  MON 


Practitioners  of  journalism,  everywhere 
on  this  continent,  stand  solidly  behind  the 
proposition  that  the  Scottish  people,  con¬ 
tinually  and  under  all  circumstances,  say 
“Hoot  mon.” 

The  expression  is  believed  to  be  a  char¬ 
acteristic  commentary  on  everything  from 
falling  down-stairs  to  becoming  Prime 
Minister.  No  picture  of  a  bony  man  in  a 
kilt  or  a  tam-o-shanter  can  pass  an  Ameri¬ 
can  copy-desk,  without  “Hoot  mon”  in  its 
caption. 

If  a  famous  clergyman  is  named  Moder¬ 
ator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Church  of  Scotland,  his  immediate  ex¬ 
clamation  will  be  “Hoot  mon.”  If  a  Scots¬ 
man  of  smaller  celebrity  is  dragged  away 
to  be  hanged  for  strangling  his  three-year- 
old  daughter,  somebody  will  hear  him  say 
“Hoot  mon,”  on  his  way  to  the  gallows. 

Or  so  it  is  universally  supposed,  by 
North  American  newspapermen. 

I  am  curious  about  this  because,  in  a 
lifetime  spent  largely  among  persons  of 
Scottish  blood  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  I  have  never  heard  anybody 
say  it. 

What  is  it  supposed  to  mean?  Obviously, 
something  remarkably  profound  and  pene¬ 
trating.  But  what?  Webster  tells  us  that 
“hoot”  is,  among  other  things,  a  “Scot, 
interj.”  It  implies  derision.  We  all  use  the 
word,  as  both  noun  and  verb,  in  our  ordi¬ 
nary  speech.  I  am  quite  sure  that,  in  your 
day,  you  have  said  “I  don’t  give  a  hoot  in 
hell.” 

And  “mon”  is.  of  course,  a  phonetic 
transcription  of  “man,”  pronounced  with 
a  hroad  “a;”  which  is  common  enough 
in  Scotland. 

So,  if  one  puts  the  two  terms  together 
and  says  “Hoot  mon,”  one  is  in  effect 
saying  to  somebody  of  the  male  sex,  “Oh, 
don’t  be  a  damned  fool.” 

That  is  as  close  as  I  am  able  to  draw  to 
an  etymological  synthesis  of  the  expres¬ 
sion.  It  is  hence  possible  to  picture  a 
smart  Scotsman,  late  at  night,  responding 
to  an  illogical  argument  with  “Hoot  mon.” 

But  that  the  rector  of  a  Scottish  uni¬ 
versity,  engaged  in  bestowing  an  honorary 
doctorate  on  a  nuclear  physicist,  should 
incorporate  “Hoot  mon”  into  the  citation, 
is  away  over  on  the  doubtful  side. 

It  is  true  that  I  have  never  heard  a 
German  say  “Already  yet,”  nor  have  I 
noted  any  member  of  an  Oriental  race  say¬ 
ing  “Allee  samee  Melican  man;”  although 
in  my  boyhood  I  believed  those  to  be 
typical. 

There  is  a  possible  theory  about  it, 
which  might  appeal  to  the  scholarly  mind. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  “Hoot  mon”  is  a 
Celtic  equivalent  of  the  Buddhist  or  Hindu 
“Aum,”  a  mystic  syllable  used  in  religious 
rites  of  a  highly  esoteric  character. 

But  even  there  one  sees  a  difi&culty.  The 
Hindus  and  the  Buddhists  go  around  say¬ 
ing  “Aum”  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  my 
traveled  friends  inform  me.  And  Scottish 
people  never  say  “Hoot  mon”  at  all. 

Could  it  be  something  like  the  Masonic 
Word  or  the  Ineffable  Name,  of  the  ancient 


Woman's  Page; 

Mrs.  William  Blank  was  served  at  an 
old  fashioned  tables  with  benches. — At¬ 
lantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press. 

• 

After  dispising  of  the  business,  re¬ 
freshments  were  served  by  the  hostess. — 
Hillsville  (Va.)  Carroll  News. 

m 

While  the  men  golfed,  the  ladies  held 
their  bag  fests  along  with  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  each  others  children. — 
Westermlle  (Ohio)  Public  Opinion. 

• 

The  birdie  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Blank. — St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Independent. 

• 

Francis  Chases  Host  At  Party. — Tur¬ 
lock  (Calif.)  Daily  Journal. 

• 

The  officials  poured  over  it  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  situation  at  considerable 
length. — Hull-Nantasket  (Mass.)  Times. 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


■but  words  will  never  hurt  ME' 

Burck,  Chicago  Sun-Times 

Editor  &  publisher  for  a 


Hebrews?  Is  it  a  faint  echo  from  the  dim 
beginnings  of  the  Scottish  race?  Is  it  a 
sacred  pass-word,  cherished  for  many  cen¬ 
turies,  by  the  device  of  never  uttering  it? 

Russell  McLaughlin 

Detroit,  Mich. 

»  *  * 

SEX  ON  MOVIE  PAGES 

In  his  letter  (July  26)  discussing  the 
likelihood  of  a  nude  scene  being  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  upcoming  movie  “The  Image 
Makers,”  Bert  Burns  hands  the  movie 
hucksters  a  “cynical  hee-haw,”  aroused 
by  Charles  Schnee’s  earlier  letter  on  the 
evils  of  censorship  which  said  that  “nudity, 
like  sex  itself,  is  a  natural,  wholesome  part 
of  human  life.”  Comments  Mr.  Burns: 

“Even  a  casual  glance  at  today’s  en¬ 
tertainment  page  will  reveal  how  ‘normal 
and  wholesome’  is  the  movie  industry’s 
attitude  toward  sex  as  an  audience  hook. 
Big  bosoms,  leggy  cheesecake,  passionate 
clinches  and  suggestive  captions  would 
seem  to  characterize  the  day’s  movie  fare 
as  one,  big  spectacular  of  eroticism.” 

I  am  impelled  to  ask  why  a  glance  at 
the  entertainment  page  should  reveal  this. 
And  I  don’t  refer  to  the  bosoms,  clinches, 
etc.,  in  the  paid  advertising  either.  I  refer 
to  their  appearance  for  free  in  the  news 
columns,  where  they  appear  because  the 
entertainment  page  editors  permit  their 
appearance.  Why  don’t  the  editors  throw 
this  junk  into  tbe  wastebasket  instead  of 
spreading  it  through  the  news  columns  for 
the  “edification”  of  their  defenseless  htmie 
audiences?  They  can  do  a  lot  to  curb 
this  “spectacular  of  eroticism.” 

James  F.  Roche 
Director  of  Public  Relations, 

The  Stanley  Works, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

INSTITUTIONAL  ADS 

Good  editorial  you  had  in  the  issue  of 
July  26  on  the  drive  against  institutional 
advertising.  This  seems  to  be  breaking 
out  all  over  and  appears  to  be  a  drive  on 
the  part  of  certain  political  elements  in 
the  United  States  to  silence  business.  I 
am  delighted  that  you  fellows  are  alert 
to  it  because  limitations  on  free  speech 
achieved  via  taxation  are  just  as  serious 
as  limitations  on  free  speech  achieved  by 
any  other  means.  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
of  them  are  trying  to  work  around  to  a 
situation  whereby,  if  the  effect  of  the  free 
speech  is  undesirable  to  these  elements, 
then  it  should  no  longer  be  free  but  should 
be  subject  to  special  tax  penalties. 

While  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  our 
advertising,  I  don’t  want  to  see  advertis¬ 
ing — ours  or  anybody’s — circumscribed  by 
such  proposals  as  are  now  being  advanced. 

Again,  congratulations  to  your  organi¬ 
zation  for  being  so  alert  to  this  problem. 

Harold  Brayhan 
Director,  Public  Relations  Dept. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
Wilmington,  Dela. 
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How’s  business? 


Our  business,  thank  you,  continues 
to  be  fine. 

We  have  just  enjoyed  a  pretty  good 
July,  and  this  right  after  scoring  the 
biggest  June,  both  in  circulation  and 
in  advertising,  in  our  history. 

We  published  more  advertising  this  July 
than  last  July. 

We  sold  more  papers  this  July— 
both  weekdays  and  Sundays— than 
in  any  other  July  in  our  history. 

Yes,  there  js  business  to  be  had.  Get 
your  share  by  telling  your  advertising 
promotion  story  in  the  No.  1 
newspaper  for  media  promotion . . . 

otbf  Netp  Jork  ®ime^ 


Editor  &  Publisher  Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

jHE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 

American  Newspaper  Guild 
Urges  Information  Freedom 


Bank  Defense  F und  Proposals  Under 
25th  Convention’s  Consideration 

By  Campbell  Watson 


San  Jose,  Calif. 

A  freedom  of  information 
resolution  was  adopted  unani¬ 
mously  at  annual  convention 
sessions  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

The  25th  anniversary  con¬ 
vention  urged  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  to  sign  the  Moss-Hen- 
nings  bill  and  thus  “deny  fed¬ 
eral  departments  the  claim  to 
blanket  authority  to  restrict  the 
public’s  right  to  access  of  pub¬ 
lic  records  and  documents.” 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  speak  here  later  on  the 
27  instances  of  secrecy  which 
the  house  subcommittee  he 
heads  labeled  unjustified  in  a 
report  issued  Wednesday. 

The  stand  for  free  informa¬ 
tion  on  Government  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  resolutions 
adopted.  These  included  support 
of  the  local  Guild’s  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Sentinel. 

Management  was  urged  to 
settle  the  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  Times 
dispute  and  William  Farson  was 
commended  for  his  Philadel¬ 
phia  strike  work. 

Guild  Reporter  Upheld 

The  free  information  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  after  the  Guild 
had  settled  a  question  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  favor  of  the 
Guild  Reporter’s  editor. 

This  was  accomplished  by  re¬ 
jecting  a  minority  report  declar¬ 
ing  that  feature  material  not 
connected  with  trades  union  af¬ 
fairs  has  no  place  in  the  Union’s 
New’spaper. 

The  report  of  the  10-2  major¬ 
ity  was  adopted.  This  upheld 
editor  Charles  Crissey’s  use  of 
a  labor  press  column  by  Jane 
'™edsell,  a  Portland,  Ore.,  guild 
member. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


Both  reports  commended  the 
paper’s  marked  progress  and 
recommended  discontinuance  of 
a  drive  for  commercial  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Columns  remain  open  to  legit¬ 
imate  advertisers,  however.  'The 
reports  noted  that  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany  “is  in 
favor  of  Union  Newspapers  fi¬ 
nanced  by  union  dues.” 

Defense  Fund 

Action  on  important  defense 
fund  proposals  was  scheduled 
for  later  convention  sessions. 


Approval  was  indicated  by  har¬ 
mony  shown  at  this  quarter- 
century  meeting. 

Belief  that  Scripps-Howard  is 
considering  further  moves  “in 
the  trend  toward  newspaper  con¬ 
solidation  in  which  it  has  taken 
such  a  prominent  recent  part 
was  expressed  in  the  report  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  chain  coun¬ 
cil. 

Council  Urging 

This  council  urged  the  guild 
to  request  all  publishers  with 
whom  it  has  contracts  to  give 
“reasonable  notice  of  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  publication”  and 
condemned  inadequate  notice  to 
employes  as  “needlessly  in¬ 
humane.”  The  Cincinnati  merger 
was  given  as  an  example. 

The  convention  recessed 


Security  Gains 
Sought  by  Guild 


Millions  for  defense  and  a 
variety  of  new  security  safe¬ 
guards  were  indicated  goals  for 
the  newspaper  guild  as  the  25th 
annual  convention  entered  its 
conclusive  phase. 

The  defense  funds  would 
come  through  a  build-up  of  the 
international’s  funds  by  a  20% 
boost  in  this  specific  appropria¬ 
tion. 

A  potentially  vastly  greater 
sum  is  projected  in  the  move  to 
build  local  union  defense  funds 
until  each  unit  has  a  sum  equal 
to  $100  for  each  member. 

But  early  hopes  that  these 
sums  would  surge  into  union 
treasuries  beginning  Sept.  1 
were  dashed  by  the  recent 
mergers  and  sales  which  have 
reduced  the  full  dues  paying 
membership  of  working  person¬ 
nel  by  an  estimated  500  persons. 

Dale  Set  Bark 

As  a  result  the  convention 
had  barely  opened  before  the 

for  August  9,  1958 


guild’s  international  board  re¬ 
vised  its  budget  estimates 
slightly  and  also  changed  its 
recommendations  to  stipulate 
that  the  start  of  these  plans 
should  be  delayed  for  four 
months. 

Predicting  the  final  decisions 
of  a  guild  gathering  at  a  press¬ 
time  that  precedes  the  voting 
on  resolutions  is  an  impossi¬ 
bility.  But  the  prediction  which 
can  be  made  with  a  degree  of 
safety  is  that  the  major  dollar 
defense  measures  will  not  begin 
until  Jan.  1,  1959. 

Meanwhile  expressions  indi¬ 
cating  belief  the  board’s  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  voted  were  heard 
both  on  and  oflF  the  convention 
floor.  The  qualification  of  these 
hopes  was  that  the  unexpected 
can  be  expected  at  guild  con¬ 
ventions. 

Also  deferred  in  timing  to 
New  Year’s  Day  were  the 
board’s  collateral  proposals  for 
{Continued  on  page  60) 


JOSEPH  F.  COLLIS.  newspaper 
guild  president,  announced  he  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  at 
the  ITU  Convention  which  opens 
in  San  Francisco  on  Aug.  16. 

Wednesday  just  after  this  report 
was  placed  before  the  conven¬ 
tion.  The  report  expressed  be¬ 
lief  that  S-H  is  considering 
further  merger  moves  in  the 
“near  future”  and  recommended 
all  chain  locals  be  diligent  in 
policing  contracts,  “especially  in 
this  period  of  chain-wide  purse¬ 
tightening.” 

15  Changes 

Fifteen  constitutional  changes 
were  voted  in  quick  order  by  the 
convention’s  acceptance  of  a 
committee  report.  New  authori¬ 
zations  include  an  “acceptance 
of  resignation”  card  for  mem¬ 
bers  resigning  to  leave  a  shop 
of  department  not  covered  by 
contracts. 

Another  action  endorses  the 
international’s  claim  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  those  service  fees  paid  by 
non-members.  This  is  in  line 
with  a  guild  move  to  claim  serv¬ 
ice  fees  from  those  not  required 
to  join  the  guild  by  special 
agreement  or  because  of  state 
right-to-work  laws.  Other  con¬ 
stitutional  changes  of  this  series 
were  minor. 

Thanks  resolutions  included 
one  directed  to  Joseph  B.  Ridder, 
publisher,  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News,  for  a  “splash”  welcome 
reception. 

Richard  P.  Davis,  a  copy 
reader  for  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Evening  Sun  and  president  of 
the  Baltimore  Newspaper  Guild, 
was  given  the  annual  William 
E.  Bade  memorial  award  of 
the  ANG  for  revitalizing  the 
Baltimore  guild. 
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Censors  and  Bombers 
Make  Mideast  Tough 


By  William  L.  Ryan 

Associated  Press  Correspondent 


The  young  American-educated 
censor  laughed  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self. 


William  L.  Ryan,  AP  foreign 
news  analyst,  has  just  returned 


“Congratulations,”  he  said  to  (T?™ 
me  wryly.  “This  I  will  let  go  E^^t,  his  sixth  assign- 


through.” 


ment  in  recent  years  to  that 


I  was  filing  from  Amman,  tinderbox  area.  Here  he  tells 
Jordan,  at  the  height  of  the  all-  some  of  the  problems  of  getting 
Arab  crisis  sparked  by  the  Leba-  out  the  news, 
nese  rebellion.  Amman’s  censor-  " 

ship  was  just  about  the  tough-  gome  copy  fared  pretty  badly, 
est  and  most  capricious  in  all  Bob  Pierpoint  of  Columbia 
the  Arab  east.  The  censors  Broadcasting  System,  for  exam- 
wouldn’t  even  let  us  tell  our  pig,  submitted  one  piece  of  copy 
home  offices  that  we  were  sub-  dealing  with  bomb  explosions  in 


ject  to  censorship. 


Amman,  touched  off,  apparently, 


The  cable  the  censor  referred  by  anti-western  terrorists, 
to  had  said  that  the  unreal  calm  The  copy  came  back  to  him 
in  Amman  “is  not  often  broken,”  from  the  censor  in  a  lovely  ar- 
and  it  had  added  that  “it  is  diffi-  rangement  of  blue  and  red  lines, 
cult  to  describe  the  situation  All  that  was  left  for  his  broad- 
from  here  because  of  the  usual  cast  was  the  following: 
difficulties  attendant  upon  Arab  “This  is  Bob  Pierpoint  speak- 
crises.”  ing.”  (series  of  blue  lines 

,,  II  IT  I  through  the  copy.)  “It  is  calm 

in  Amman  tonight.  (Senes  of 
The  usual  difficulties  were  red  lines  through  the  copy.) 
more  than  usually  unusual  this  “This  is  Bob  Pierpoint  return- 
time.  In  past  crises,  Beirut  had  ing  you  to  New  York.”  (End 
been  the  oasis  of  freedom  in  a  broadcast.) 
bleak  desert  of  obstruction.  This  The  Jordanian  censors  were 
time  Beirut,  too,  was  bottled  up.  puzzled  at  how  some  material 
That  meant  that  not  a  single  got  out.  Of  course,  there  were  a 
Arab  country  in  the  Middle  East  number  of  ways  of  getting  copy 
was  free  of  censorship.  A  cor-  out,  but  at  the  risk  of  being  ex¬ 
respondent  who  wanted  to  tell  pelled  from  the  country, 
the  whole  story  could  do  one  of  ^  *  r 

two  things:  (2et  out  of  the  Arab  Code  Lays  Egg 

east,  or  ship  his  copy  out  by  Freauentlv.  the  censors  would 


Code  Lays  Egg 


ease,  or  snip  ms  copy  out  by  Frequently,  the  censors  would 
trustworthy  earner.  Neither  was  accuse  us  of  having  codes.  If 
satisfactory,  since  what  the  cor-  there  were  any  codes,  however, 
respondent  wrote  on  the  outside  these  were  dreamed  up  on  the 
or  what  he  sent  out  could  make  spot  and  usually  backfired — like 
grata.  Most  of  the  attempt  of  one  British  cor- 
the  hordes  of  correspondents  re-  respondent  to  get  over  to  his 
si^ed  themselves  to  the  in-  office  in  London  the  news  that 


evitable  and  sweated  it  out. 
The  censors  in  all  Arab  capi 


tals  were  having  a  tough  time.  Amman 


there’d  been  two  bomb  explo¬ 
sions  that  particular  morning  in 


Seldom  had  so  many  correspond¬ 
ents  from  all  parts  of  the  world 


Knowing  the  censors  were  lis- 


o  1  +•  1  tening  in,  the  resourceful  Briton 
descended  upon  such  a  relatively  “Wdi  uro  ocrcrc 


limited  area  for  a  single  story. 
Censors  Overwhelmed 
It  rather  overwhelmed  the  cen- 


shouted:  “Well,  we  had  two  eggs 
for  breakfast  this  morning.” 

“What  was  that?”  came  back 
the  puzzled  voice  from  the  Lon- 


A  j  ^on  end.  The  correspondent  re- 

that  really  was  a  corps.  Under  “We  had  two,  repeat  two. 


the  chief  censor,  a  group  of  ^  i  r  i.  xi.- 

^^^estem-educated  young  Jorda-  breakfast  this  mom- 

nians  worked  12  hours  a  day, 

from  8  A.  M.  to  8  P.  M.,  reading  “Lucky  chap,”  said  the  voice 
cable  copy  until  they  were  London  end.  The  corre- 

bleary-eyed.  After  8  P.  M.,  un-  spondent  gave  up  in  despair. 

less  an  unusual  news  day  kept  Crazy  Crisis 

the  censorship  staff  overtime,  a 

correspondent  who  wanted  to  file  It  was  a  crazy  crisis.  The  cor- 
copy  would  have  to  hunt  down  a  respondents  in  Baghdad  were 
censor  at  his  home  to  get  the  telephoning  Cairo,  which  had  its 
necessary  initials  on  his  copy.  own  censorship.  The  correspond¬ 


Bill  Ryan,  Associated  Press  foreign  news  analyst,  trying  the  oriental  way 
of  drinking  water,  while  covering  the  activities  of  Druse  rebels  under 
Kernel  Jumblatt  in  the  Mouktara  mountains  southeast  of  Beirut. 


ents  in  Amman  were  trying  to  Well,  the  story  got  out  through 
telephone  Beirut,  which  also  had  Beirut’s  censorship,  as  well  it 
its  own  censorship.  The  Jor-  might,  since  surely  it  was  a 
danians  tumbled  to  it  and  cut  story  which  should  have  made 
off  that  channel  of  communica-  the  pro-government  side  happy, 
tion.  The  correspondents  in  Bei-  The  story  came  back  by  radi^ 
rut,  meanwhile,  were  telephon-  teletype  for  AP’s  customers  in 
ing  their  European  offices,  often  Beirut,  but  the  censors  gouged 
getting  by  the  censors  with  ma-  it  out  of  the  next  morning’s 
terial  which  would  have  been  newspapers, 
stopped  cold  on  the  cable  office.  Then,  apparently,  somebody 
Beirut  itself  had  been  a  mass  on  the  government  side  discov- 
of  confusion  from  the  beginning  ered  the  story.  It  was  picked  up 
of  the  crisis.  The  correspondente  by  Beirut  Radio,  distorted  a  bit 
had  happy  relations  with  both  here  and  there,  and  broadcast 
sides.  Both  the  rebel  leaders  and  to  the  rebels  for  12  straight 
those  of  the  government  usually  hours.  The  local  papers  picked 
were  charmingly  and  modestly  op  the  broadcast  version  of  the 
accessible  at  all  times,  by  tele-  story,  quoting  me,  and  gave  it  a 
phone  or  for  personal  inter-  Rreat  play.  Naturally  enough, 
views.  The  rebels  claimed  they  the  rebels  were  annoyed  at  the 
were  fighting  tyranny,  but  this  publication  of  a  story  indicating 
was  one  of  the  most  free,  most  dissension  in  the  ranks  of  the 
wide  open,  most  untrammelled  rebel  forces.  They  promptly  set 
rebellions  in  the  history  of  revo-  about  getting  J umblatt  to  deny 
lutions.  However,  what  hap-  it-  He  didn’t.  They  did  it  for 
pened  to  copy  often  could  shake 

^  There  was  one  story  I’d  had 

from  the  leader  of  the  rebel  The  next  day — perhaps  it  was 
Druse  triblesmen,  Kamal  Jum-  just  coincidence — a  dynamite 
blatt,  up  in  the  mountains  near  blast  went  off  about  50  feet  from 
Mukhtara.  Jumblatt  had  been  AP’s  dangerously  located  office 
annoyed,  and  he  told  me  so.  in  Zarif,  dead  center  between 
He’d  had  no  help  from  the  other  the  rebel  stronghold  and  the 
rebels,  he  said,  when  he’d  been  presidential  palace, 
hard-pressed  in  fighting  gen-  We  thought  it  wasn’t  very 
darmes  and  pro-government  ir-  friendly  of  the  rebels.  Somebody 
regulars  south  of  Beirut’s  big  in  the  AP  office  picked  up  the 
international  airport.  He  was  telephone  and  dialed  31477, 
disappointed  that  the  rebels  in  which  at  that  moment  was  rebel 
Beirut’s  Moslem  quarter,  the  leader  Saeb  Salam’s  telephone 
Basta,  had  not  at  least  come  out  number  in  the  Basta.  Saeb  Bey’s 
and  created  a  diversion.  In  addi-  men  were  given  to  understand 
tion,  opined  the  dreamy  Jum-  we  were  not  exactly  pleased  by 
blatt,  a  student  of  Gandhiism  the  explosion, 
who  practices  yoga  on  the  side  “That  explosion?”  said  a  rebel 
and  believes  in  passive  resist-  leader  in  a  hurt  tone.  “Why, 
ance,  there  were  entirely  too  that  wasn’t  for  your  office.  That 
many  leaders  in  the  Lebanese  wasn’t  even  for  Mr.  Ryan.” 
rebellion.  Everybody  wanted  to  Somehow,  it  didn’t  make  me 
be  the  boss.  feel  any  happier. 
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Scant  Improvement  Is  Noted 
In  Recruiting  for  Journalism 


Newspapers  Lack  Coordinated 
Action  to  Lure  Best  Talent 

Bv  Will  Lindley 


Are  newspapers  losing  too 
nuiny  good  men  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  other  fields? 

Yes,  generally  they  are  los¬ 
ing  such  men.  And  —  more  im¬ 
portantly  —  many  newspaper 
executives  don’t  seem  much  con¬ 
cerned. 

Furthermore,  there  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  much  effort  on  a  big 
scale  to  “sell”  young  people  on 
newspaper  careers.  And  much 
newspaper  recruiting  still  con¬ 
sists  of  waiting  for  men  to  come 
to  the  paper,  in  an  era  when 
campus  recruiting  has  become 
standardized  for  many  profes¬ 
sions. 

Vocational  guidance  books 
often  appear  to  knock  newspa- 
pering.  One,  published  in  1953, 
says  the  average  starting  wage 
for  reporters  is  $30  to  $50  a 
week. 

Another  says  that  “newspa¬ 
per  work  is  still  as  poorly  paid 
as  any  occupation  for  the  de¬ 
mands  it  makes  upon  its  peo¬ 
ple.” 

Another  author  ranks  jour¬ 
nalism  as  one  of  the  “low-paid 
professions.” 

Some  New  Light 

Actually,  little  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  newspaper  personnel 
problems.  The  writer  knows  of 
no  books  on  the  subject.  Most  of 
the  “literature”  consists  of  E&P 
accounts  of  what  newspaper  ex- 
^tives  have  said.  Thus  there 
is  reason  to  think  the  natior- 
’fide  survey  on  which  this  arti¬ 
cle  is  based  has  brought  to  light 
some  new  information. 

The  survey  was  answered  by 
110  newspaper  executives  of  36 
states.  Only  papers  in  cities  ex¬ 
ceeding  40,000  population  were 
surveyed. 

Here,  briefly,  are  some  of  the 
points  these  men  made: 

The  two  main  methods  of  re¬ 
cruiting  reporters  and  copy  edi¬ 
tors  are  by  choosing  from  ap¬ 
plications  volunteered  without 
sction  on  the  newspaper’s  part 
by  inquiring  of  journalism 
Khools.  The  smaller  newspapers 
00  considerable  advertising  in 
the  "Help  Wanted”  columns, 
*nd  E&P  is  by  far  their  favorite 
•oedium. 

Editor  &  publisher 


(Editor’s  note:  This  article 
is  based  on  a  master’s  thesis. 
The  writer  held  the  Eric  W. 
Allen  Memorial  Fellowship  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  during 
the  past  school  year.) 

Filling  vacancies  as  they  oc¬ 
cur  is  the  practice  of  most 
newspapers.  Only  30  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  replied  to  this  par¬ 
ticular  question  said  they  tried 
to  hire  in  advance  of  need.  One 
said:  “We  try  not  to  let  a  good 
man  get  away,  whether  we  need 
him  or  not.”  And  another  said: 
“We  have  followed  a  policy  for 
the  last  year  and  a  half  of  hir¬ 
ing  an  exceptional  applicant 
even  though  we  do  not  have 
a  vacancy  at  the  time.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  policy  has  proved  to 
be  sound.” 

Advertising  agencies  and  ra¬ 
dio-television  stations  offer  a 
little  competition  for  editorial 
personnel,  but  the  big  lure  is 
public  relations,  reported  news¬ 
papers  of  all  sizes.  But  one  edi¬ 
tor  said  that  competition  from 
other  media  didn’t  affect  “the 
people  we  are  interested  in.” 
Another  commented:  “I  see  only 
people  who  want  a  newspaper 
job.” 

Office  Boys  and  Ph.D’s 

In  judging  a  potential  em¬ 
ployee,  a  journalism  school  and 
liberal  arts  background  is 
strongly  preferred  by  newspa¬ 
pers  of  all  sizes  (above  the  mini¬ 
mum  size  established  in  the  sur¬ 
vey).  However,  a  smaller  but 
determined  group  prefers  an  ex¬ 
clusively  liberal  arts  back¬ 
ground. 

Many  respondents  also  indi¬ 
cated  that  there  were  excep¬ 
tions  to  any  rule.  As  one  put 
it:  “Have  had  success  with  all 
types  from  ex-office  boys  to 
Ph.D.’s.” 

Among  the  questions  which 
got  editors  and  personnel  men 
worked  up  was  this  one:  “What 
sort  of  thinking  do  you  find, 
in  general,  on  the  part  of  po¬ 
tential  newsroom  employees  — 
are  they  most  concerned  about 
pay,  working  conditions,  duties 
involved,  opportunities  for  ad- 
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vancement  or  some  other  mat¬ 
ters?” 

Pay  and  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  definitely  were  placed 
first.  Security  was  barely  men¬ 
tioned.  But  many  executives 
were  skeptical  of  the  interests 
expressed  by  potential  em¬ 
ployees. 

“A  number  stress  interest  in 
duties  and  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement,”  said  one  man.  “All 
are  interested  in  the  pay,  but 
for  purposes  of  impression  they 
usually  do  not  put  it  first.” 

Chief  Considerations 

Here  are  some  other  com¬ 
ments  : 

“Many  have  little  conception 
of  the  routine  involved  in  the 
production  of  a  newspaper.  Too 
many  want  advancement  with¬ 
out  sweat.” 

“I  think  they  will  sometimes 
sacrifice  salary  to  work  for  a 
paper  that  is  independent,  vigor¬ 
ous,  fearless  and  has  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  craftsmanship.  But  we 
pay  well,  too.” 

“Usually  pay  is  the  chief  con¬ 
sideration.  Recently  have  en¬ 
countered  people  with  real  (ap¬ 
parently)  interest  in  opportu¬ 
nity.” 

“Our  biggest  competition  is 
on  low  starting  wages  for  in¬ 
experienced  people.  We  try  to 
raise  them  as  their  skill  de¬ 
velops  but  often  times  it  is  not 
as  great  as  industry  can  ad¬ 
vance  the  same  type  of  people.” 

“Generally  they  just  want  a 
chance  to  write  for  publica¬ 
tion.  Pay  is  of  secondary  con¬ 
sideration  in  most  cases.” 

“Dedicated  newspapermen  get¬ 
ting  fewer.” 


Steady  Demand 

The  executives  surveyed  also 
were  asked  whether  they  ex¬ 
pected  demand  for  editorial  de¬ 
partment  personnel  to  grow,  re¬ 
main  steady  or  decline  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  “Re¬ 
main  steady”  was  checked  by 
largest  number.  A  substantial 
number  thought  demand  would 
grow,  but  practically  none  an¬ 
ticipated  a  decline. 

The  real  hornet’s  nest  was 
opened  by  this  question:  “If  a 
young  man  who  wanted  to  make 
a  career  in  journalism  came  to 
you  as  a  freshman  in  college, 
for  advice  concerning  the  studies 
he  should  pursue,  are  there  any 
fields  in  which  you  would  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  concentrate  (based 
on  your  knowledge  of  the  short¬ 


comings  and  strong  points  of 
job  applicants)?” 

The  result  was  a  very  long 
list  of  suggested  studies,  rang¬ 
ing  from  English  to  Shorthand 
to  Geography  to  Philosophy. 
However,  English,  History,  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Political  Science 
definitely  led  the  list.  Here  are 
some  of  the  comments: 

“Physical  sciences,  math.  Too 
few  reporters  can  handle  tech¬ 
nical  subjects.” 

Greatest  Need 

“Greatest  need  is  for  better 
elementary  and  secondary  train¬ 
ing.  Weakness  is  in  construc¬ 
tion,  spelling,  punctuation. 
Would  recommend  heavy  Eng¬ 
lish,  Latin,  history,  political 
science  in  college.” 

“English  composition.  English 
composition.  English  composi¬ 
tion.  Spelling.  Spelling.  Spell¬ 
ing.  Spelling.  Spelling.” 

“By  that  time  it’s  probably 
too  late!  Nobody,  but  nobody, 
knows  how  to  spell.” 

“I  would  emphasize  liberal 
arts  education,  science,  etc., 
rather  than  stress  on  technique 
of  writing  a  news  story,  com¬ 
piling  headlines,  etc.” 

“Transfer  to  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

“If  he  has  not  learned  to  spell 
by  the  time  he  reaches  college, 
he  should  abandon  plans  for  a 
newspaper  career.” 

Personnel  Praclices 

Despite  the  fact  that  news¬ 
paper  executives  find  serious 
shortcomings  in  people  seeking 
jobs,  and  despite  the  fact  other 
media  are  competing  for  people 
with  editorial  talent,  most  ex¬ 
ecutives  don’t  see  a  need  for 
changes  in  their  personnel  pro¬ 
cedures. 

When  asked:  “Do  you  feel 
any  changes  are  needed  in  pro¬ 
cedures  for  hiring  editorial  de¬ 
partment  employees  in  order  to 
get  a  better  quality  or  quantity 
of  manpower?”  a  heavy  ma¬ 
jority  answered,  “No.” 

One  respondent  said  that  of 
approximately  1500  dailies  in 
the  U.  S.,  less  than  75  have 
personnel  departments. 

“We  feel  changes  are  needed, 
but  union  restrictions  prevent,” 
said  one. 

“Probably  we  should  hire  in 
anticipation  of  vacancies,”  said 
another.  “The  best  young  men 
who  apply  usually  have  been 
hired  elsewhere  by  the  time  we 
have  an  opening.” 

Higher  Incentives 

Here  are  some  other  replies: 

“All  newspapers  should  be  do¬ 
ing  more  to  sell  newspaper  work 
as  a  profession  and  to  make  it 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Voluntary  Censorship 
In  War  Under  Study 


Editors  Face 
Same  Fight  As 
Did  Zenger 

John  Peter  Zenger,  colonial 
pioneer  editor  who  laid  founda¬ 
tions  for  a  free  press  in  America, 
was  honored  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
in  New  York  Aug.  4,  the  223rd 
anniversary  of  his  acquittal  of 
libel  charges. 

The  national  honorary  frater¬ 
nity  unveiled  a  plaque  in  the 
sidewalk  at  Wall  and  Nassau 
Streets  in  front  of  the  old  Sub- 
Treasury  Building,  which  now 
houses  the  Zenger  Memorial. 
The  plaque  reads: 

“On  this  site,  Aug.  4,  1735, 
John  Peter  Zenger  was  acquitted 
of  charges  that  he  published 
libelous  statements  about  the 
Royal  Governor  of  New  York. 
The  jury  proclaimed  truth  to 
be  a  just  defense  against 
charges  of  criminal  libel,  there¬ 
by  establishing  the  cornerstone 
of  a  free  American  Press.” 

Vigilance  Needed 

“In  defending  freedom  of  the 
press  we  Americans  today  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  one  whit  less 
vigilant  than  were  the  citizens 
of  New  York  in  the  time  of 
John  Peter  Zenger,  a  newspaper¬ 
man  who  dared  to  tell  the 


truth,”  asserted  one  of  the 
speakers.  Dr.  Richard  B.  Morris, 
professor  of  history,  Columbia 
University. 

“Those  who  oppose  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life  are  scornful  of 
a  free  press,”  Dr.  Morris  noted. 
“In  such  nations  the  press  is  an 
instrument  of  the  government 
and  the  people  learn  only  what 
the  government  chooses  to  tell 
them.  This  makes  our  battle  for 
the  uncommitted  peoples  of  the 
world  so  very  difficult  indeed. 

“But  if  we  want  other  peoples 
to  accept  our  values  of  what 
constitutes  a  democratic  society, 
of  due  process,  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press,  then  we 
must  see  that  these  values  are 
not  only  memorialized  by  bronze 
plaques,  but  are  guaranteed  and 
defended  every  day  of  the  week 
and  every  minute  of  the  hour. 

“We  want  our  editors  and 
publishers,  to  speak  the  truth 
as  they  see  it,  to  say  things  that 
are  truthful,  even  if  unpalat¬ 
able,”  Dr.  Morris  asserted. 

The  other  speaker  was  Man¬ 
hattan  Borough  President  Hulan 
E.  Jack. 

Individual  Ke!i>pun»>ibilily 

“You  cannot  have  a  land  of 
true  freedom  for  every  citizen 
unless  you  have  freedom  of  the 
press,”  he  warned.  “As  long  as 
you  have  news  columns  in  news¬ 
papers  written  without  prejudice 
and  editorial  pages  emulating 
enlightened  opinion  within  the 
principles  of  free  speech,  the 


peoples  of  this  nation  will  al¬ 
ways  possess  and  treasure  the 
priceless  heritage  of  liberty, 
justice  and  equality.  Our  news¬ 
papers  reflect  the  conscience  of 
America.  If  there  were  a  free 
press  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
we  would  reap  the  harvest  of 
international  peace.” 

Chairman  of  the  memorial 
committee  of  SDX  and  presiding 
at  the  ceremony  was  Oliver 
Gramling,  assistant  general 
manager.  Associated  Press. 

“In  our  pursuit  of  liberty, 
justice  and  equality  for  all 
people,  we  have  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  a  free  press  is  also 
the  responsibility  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  American  concerned 
w’ith  safeguarding  the  rights 
bestowed  upon  us  within  the 
structure  of  our  democracy,” 
said  Mr.  Jack. 

• 

Newsmen  Make 
Front  Yard  News 

Morganton,  N.  C. 

Morganton  News-Herald 
staffer  Scott  Summers  didn’t 
have  to  leave  his  front  yard  to 
pick  up  a  pair  of  news  items. 

No.  1  —  Gene  Smith,  who 
handles  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  in  Morganton,  drove 
his  automobile  into  a  telephone 
pole  in  front  of  Summers’  house. 
Pole  was  broken,  car  was  a  total 
loss,  and  a  young  carrier  was 
slightly  injured. 

No.  2 — A  car  hit  a  telephone 
pole  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  in  front  of  the  Summers’ 
home.  Lots  of  racket,  but  car 
was  only  slightly  damaged.  No 
injuries.  But,  driver  of  the  car 
was  Bob  Kluttz,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News,  homeward 
bound  from  a  week-end  in  the 
mountains. 

Looks  as  if  members  of  the 
newspaper  fraternity  in  North 
Carolina  are  doing  a  lot  to 
help  a  compatriot  gather  news 
without  too  much  effort. 

• 

Grover  Page  Dies 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Grover  Page,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Courier-Journal 
for  nearly  40  years,  died  of 
pneumonia  here  Aug.  5.  He  was 
65  years  old.  Mr.  Page  first 
worked  in  the  art  department 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 
He  joined  the  C-J  in  1918. 


Washington 

The  White  House  has  no  pro¬ 
gram  for  acceleration  of  its  con¬ 
tinuing  study  of  such  wartime 
necessaries  as  wage,  hour,  and 
materials  control  and  news  cen¬ 
sorship.  Apparent  lessening  of 
a  war  threat  in  the  Middle 
East  has  returned  these  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  routine  updating 
which  has  been  going  on  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Press  Secretary  James  C. 
Hagerty  said  the  voluntary 
censoi’ship  program  ultimately 
will  be  publicized  on  a  broader 
scale  than  in  the  past  because 
almost  15  years  have  elapsed 
since  it  has  operated — it  came 
to  an  abrupt  end  after  V-J  Day. 
But  for  psychological  and  other 
reasons.  Presidential  advisers 
believe  it  inappropriate  to  ask 
for  industry  comment  at  a 
time  when  undue  significance 
might  attach  to  any  step  which 
appears  to  recognize  strained 
foreign  relationships. 

Koop  Heads  Group 

Theodore  Koop,  Director  of 
Censorship  during  the  closing 
days  of  World  War  2,  is  one  of 
the  leading  conferees  in  a  group 
representing  all  media,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  White  House 
after  Japan  surrendered  and 
asked  to  review  voluntary  cen¬ 
sorship  as  well  as  suggest  im¬ 
provements  to  make  the  guides 
compatible  with  changing  con¬ 
ditions  of  war  and  peace. 

The  group  has  had  informal 
sessions  through  the  succeeding 
years.  The  conferees  have  not 
deviated  from  the  basic  concept 
of  voluntary  censorship  as  it 
w’as  known  here  in  the  last 
World  War.  But  some  changes 
have  been  found  desirable  and 
when  conditions  are  more  pro¬ 
pitious,  the  White  House  will 
ask  for  media  reaction.  Mr. 
Hagerty  indicated  there  is  no 
need  to  do  so  at  this  point. 

Running  parallel  to  the  study 
of  information  protection  is  the 
Defense  Mobilization  Admini¬ 
stration  continuing  review  of 
materials  stockpiles,  sources, 
production,  and  potential  ship¬ 
ping  lanes  under  several  alter¬ 
native  plans,  anyone  of  which 
might  have  to  be  adopted  under 
the  stress  of  a  shooting  war- 

DMA  has  disclosed  the  broad 
outline  of  its  planning  in  a 
series  of  conferences  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  business  and  in¬ 
dustry:  if  grave  emergency 
should  arise,  existing  law  will 
{Continued  on  page  64) 


Sidewalk  plaque  honoring  John  Peter  Zenger,  free  press  pioneer, 
is  unveiled  by  (from  left)  Manhattan  Borough  President  Hulan  Jack, 
Prof.  Richard  B.  Morris  of  Columbia  University,  Howard  L.  Kany, 
president  of  the  Deadline  Club — New  York  City  Professional  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  Oliver  Granling,  assistant  general  manager. 
Associated  Press. 
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More  Jobless 
Are  Employed 
In  Cincinnati 

Cincinnati 
The  new  Pont-Times-Star  is 
practicing  good  public  relations 
by  unexpectedly  hiring  some  of 
the  latter’s  “old-timers.”  When 
Scripps-Howard  interests  bought 
the  Times-Star  July  20  certain 
subscribers  said  everyone  at  the 
T-S,  including  the  veterans, 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  get  newspa¬ 
per  work  again.  They  said  it 
was  the  same  in  business,  “after 
30,  nobody  wants  you!” 

Though  the  consolidated  news¬ 
paper  despite  the  need  for  more 
help  soon  will  reach  its  per¬ 
sonnel  limit.  Editor  Dick  Thorn¬ 
burg,  realizing  that  former 
Times-Star  columnists  had  large 
readership,  is  taking  on  as  many 
unemployed  as  possible.  Charl¬ 
ton  Wallace,  who  wrote  the  T-S 
bridge  column  for  25  years,  be¬ 
gan  that  chore  Monday.  Daisy 
Jones,  former  garden  editor  and 
all-round  women’s  department 
writer,  will  replace  Frances  Du- 
Bois,  a  free-lancer  who  wrote 
Post  garden  stuff  for  years.  Bob 
Heidler,  late  Times-Star  real 
estate  editor,  will  similarly 
serve  the  new  paper. 

73  Employes  Placed 

Joseph  H.  Dressman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Times-Star  Employ¬ 
ment  Council,  with  office  in  the 
Post-T-S  building,  estimated 
that  about  75  of  649  employes 
had  been  placed.  WLW  will  give 
a  TV  show  at  1  p.m.  Aug.  17 
at  which  the  jobless  and  poten¬ 
tial  employers  will  be  inter¬ 
viewed. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Dressman 
said,  newspaper  heads  in  other 
cities  were  invited  to  look  over 
the  prospect  list.  Lloyd  B.  Taft, 
Times-Star  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  personally  paid  for  a 
blanket  ad  in  E&P,  to  help. 

Both  Mr.  Dressman  and  Ellis 
Bawnsley,  president  of  the 
Time.s-Star  editorial  union, 
whose  members  voted  to  join 
the  Guild  a  month  in  advance 
of  the  sale,  reiterated  that  many 
would  take  any  kind  of  work 
rather  than  leave  Cincinnati, 
"irgil  Brewsaugh,  30  years  an 
advertising  salesman,  is  now 
With  an  advertising  novelties 
concern. 

Belated  Vaeation 

Now  that  the  new'spaper  situ- 
^on  is  righting  itself,  Glenn 
^ompson.  Enquirer  executive 
editor,  has  stai-ted  a  belated  va¬ 
cation.  He  was  to  have  left  for 


Michigan  on  the  day  the  Times- 
Star  expired,  but  remained  to 
see  what  could  be  done  toward 
placing  the  job  hunters.  Thus 
far  the  Enquirer  has  taken  on 
Lee  Allen,  Times-Star  feature 
writer  and  baseball  historian. 

Since  the  number  of  local  col¬ 
umns  has  dwindled,  except  for 
those  syndicated.  Si.  Cornell’s 
Post-Times-Star  pillar  appears 
five  times  instead  of  twice  week¬ 
ly  as  in  the  past. 

The  merged  paper  lost  one 
subscriber  on  account  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  it  ran  of  Leo  Hirtl,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  standing  at  his  desk  in  the 
editorial  room,  before  his  crew 
arrived  on  moving  day.  Sur¬ 
rounding  him  were  cases  filled 
with  Post  employes’  personal  ef¬ 
fects.  Each  case  was  marked 
“Red  Top  Beer”  —  and  that 
wasn’t  the  injured  reader’s 
brand. 

Cline  to  Complete 
4  More  Contracts 

Chicago 

Permission  has  been  granted 
by  Federal  Court  for  Cline 
Electric  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  operating  under  receiver¬ 
ship,  to  fulfill  four  contracts  in 
the  graphic  arts  field,  including 
press  drives  on  order  by  three 
newspapers. 

Receiver  Gerald  P.  Grace  said 
the  four  contracts  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  repre.sent  approximately 
$170,000  worth  of  equipment  to 
be  turned  out  by  Cline  during 
the  next  90  days.  Last  month, 
permission  was  granted  for 
Cline  to  complete  a  contract 
with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  for  the 
manufacture  of  magnetic  type 
voltage  regulators.  (E&P,  July 
26,  page  66). 

The  four  contracts  for  press 
drives  cover  ordei's  placed  by 
the  Loa  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 
Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-Dem¬ 
ocrat,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  and 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  for  R.  R.  Donnel¬ 
ley  &  Sons,  Chicago  commercial 
printers. 

Meanwhile,  Referee  Lawrence 
J.  Miller  has  notified  creditors 
of  the  Cline  Company  that  a 
hearing  will  be  held  here  Aug. 
18  “to  consider  the  entry  of  an 
order  either  adjudging  the 
debtor  a  bankrupt  and  directing 
that  bankruptcy  be  proceeded 
with  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  ...  or 
dismissing  the  proceedings  un¬ 
der  Chapter  XL” 

Warren  Scott,  president  of 
Cline,  is  seeking  to  obtain  addi¬ 
tional  financing  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  the  reorganization  under 
Chapter  XI  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act. 
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250  Michigan  Papers 
Back  State  Promotion 


Lansing,  Mich. 

More  than  250  Michigan 
newspapers — dailies  and  week¬ 
lies — will  contribute  upwards  of 
$250,000  in  space  over  the  next 
year  to  boost  their  state. 

They  are  participating  in  a 
year-long  industrial  promotion 
campaign  sponsored  by  the 
Michigan  Press  Association  and 
Michigan  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  Department.  Under  the 
program,  which  starts  Aug.  14, 
the  participating  papers  will 
run  a  quarter  page  ad  each 
two  weeks. 

Papers  Take  I..ead 

“Michigan  newspapers  are 
performing  a  great  .seiwice  in 
presenting  this  program,”  said 
William  M.  Day,  president  of 
Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  and  chairman  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  E'conomic  Development 
Commission.  “They  are  taking 
the  lead  in  developing  an  under¬ 
standing  that  people  of  every 
community  need  to  have  and 
they  are  showing  a  significant 
example  of  state-wide  coopera¬ 
tion  that  will  mean  much  to 
Michigan.” 

Robert  Marshall,  publisher  of 
the  Ogemaw  County  Herald, 
wrote  to  all  dallies  and  weeklies 
inviting  participation.  So  far, 
260  papers  have  signified  they 
will  participate.  It  is  expected 
others  will  be  included  before 
the  campaign  opens. 

Of  the  state’s  56  dailv  news¬ 
papers,  43,  including  Detroit’s 
three  newspapers,  have  signed 
for  the  advertising  campaign. 
Of  the  307  weeklies,  217  will 
participate. 

The  campaign  has  been  in 
preparation  for  more  than  six 
months  (E&P,  March  8,  page 
24).  Michigan  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  directors  last  January  voted 
to  undei-take  the  campaign  and 
named  F.  Granger  Weil,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Port 
Huron  Times-Herald,  to  direct 
it. 

('.ommiltee  Members 

Members  of  the  MPA  Indus- 
tidal  Promotion  Committee  in¬ 
clude  Phil  de  Beaubien,  Detroit 
Times;  Earl  Huckle,  Cadillac 
Evening  News;  William  Myers, 
Lapeer  County  Press;  David  A. 
Rood,  Galien  River  Gazette; 
Marshall  Sayles,  East  Jordan 
News-Herald;  Jack  C.  Sinclair, 
Hartford  Day  Spring,  and 
Harry  Whiteley,  Presque  Isle 
County  Advance. 


The  press  association  commit¬ 
tee  is  assisted  by  the  public  re¬ 
lations  advisory  committee  and 
the  industrial  development  ad- 
vi.sory  committee  of  the  Econ¬ 
omic  Development  Commission 
and  of  the  commission’s  adver¬ 
tising  agency  MacManus,  John 
and  Adams  of  Bloomfield  Hills. 

Singir-Ifira  Ads 

Each  ad  deals  with  a  single 
idea,  for  example:  The  value  of 
existing  industry  to  a  commu¬ 
nity  as  compared  to  possible 
new  industry;  the  part  that  at¬ 
titude  of  individual  plays  in  at¬ 
tracting  business  to  a  commu¬ 
nity,  etc. 

'The  ads  are  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  support  for  the  local 
industrial  development  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  community. 

In  a  corner  of  each  ad  is  a 
small  outline  map  of  Michigan 
with  the  slogan  “Michigan 
Means  Business.” 

• 

Delivery  Man’s  Alarm 
Limits  Fire  Damage 

Stroudsbi  rg,  Pa. 

Prompt  action  by  a  Daily 
Record  delivery  man  was 
credited  with  limiting  damage 
by  a  recent  early  morning  fire 
in  the  business  district. 

Henry  Stetler  was  delivering 
copies  of  the  newspaper  when 
he  noticed  the  window  glass  of 
a  store  was  clouded  over  from 
the  inside.  He  promptly  turned 
in  a  fire  alarm. 

A  special  edition  of  the 
Record,  on  the  streets  9  a.m., 
sold  5,000  copies  in  a  few  hours. 
The  fire  was  discovered  3:15 
a.m.,  after  the  paper  had  gone 
to  press. 
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Editorial 
Writer  Tours 
In  Mideast 


Civil  Defense 
Plans  ID  Cards 


Tiny  Recorder 
Helps  Moley 
In  Reporting 
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V*  atao  vrwvti  x  v.iip  ^  •  I  L  J  - - - -  VJcHlllCl-le  c  w  Cfc  ov^auj 

for  a  60-hour  week  is  a  tight  interview  he  hat  preserved  issue  ann  bands  to  press  rep-  stream  of  background  reports, 

one.  A  new  time  and  work-  portable  voice  recorder,  resentatives,  others  supply  an 

saving  tool  that  he  has  a  high  identification  ticket,  but  most  15  Dispatches 

regard  for  is  a  portable  voice  radio  and  TV  inteiwiews  such  local  units  took  no  notice  of  the  on-the-spot  impressions 

recorder  made  by  Dictaphone  as  those  on  the  “Meet  The  Press”  need  for  proving  the  need  for  airmailed  from  Athens, 

Corporation  and  known  as  the  program.  Often,  he  says,  it  is  emergency  entry  into  blocked-  jgtaojjul  Cairo  Damascus,  Je- 
Dictet.  It  weighs  only  two  important  to  have  an  exact  rec-  off  places.  The  basic  reason  was  j.usaieni  ’  TelAviv  and  Haifa, 
pounds,  11  ounces,  and  can  be  ord  of  what  a  man  says  and  how  the  complete  autonomy  each  jg  dispatches  included  in- 

carried  in  a  leather  case  with  he  says  it  when  he  is  under  pres-  CDA  unit  holds  in  the  national  ^erviews  of  Greek  and  Turkish 
an  over-the-shoulder  strap.  Bat-  sure,  for  in  such  circumstances  hookup.  officials  on  the  sizzling  Cyprus 

tery-powered,  it  can  be  used  any-  he  may  be  most  likely  to  reveal  At  Administrator  Hoegh’s  issues;  poverty-stricken  condi- 

where.  An  easily  replaceable  his  real  thoughts,  or  at  any  rate,  suggestion,  Mr.  Driscoll  con-  tions  of  Egypt’s  Delta  region; 
magazine  holds  enough  tape  for  his  real  attitude.  ferred  with  him  after  the  NPPA  Syria’s  secret  misgivings  with 

a  full  hour’s  recording.  ^  convention  in  Minneapolis,  marriage  to  Egypt;  the  ex- 

Mr.  Moley  spends  many  hours  Minn.,  in  June.  The  Administra-  perience  of  surprising  a  nervous 

interviewing  leaders  in  govern-  World’s  Largest  tor  has  prepared  a  standard  ID  Syrian  security  officer  in  the  act 

ment,  labor,  finance  and  indus-  Newsprint  Machine  card  and  has  had  preliminary  of  ransacking  luggage;  a  visit 

try.  With  the  interviewee’s  per-  talks  with  media  organizations  to  Arab  refugee  camps;  oppos- 

mission,  he  frequently  uses  the  William,  Ont.  on  the  subject  of  accreditation,  jng  viewpoints  on  the  Arab- 

Dictet  to  record  the  entire  in-  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.  reports  •  Jewish  impasse;  the  anomaly  of 

terview,  freeing  him  of  the  need  that  its  new  No.  Four  newsprint  New  Jersey  Upsets  Histadrut,  Israel’s  labor  organi- 

of  taking  hand-written  notes  machine,  the  largest  paper  ma-  p-gg  NewSPaPCr  Ban  zation,  as  capitalist  and  union; 

which  he  feels  always  slow  down  chine  in  the  world,  is  now  ”  ”  the  inside  story  of  a  kibbutz  and 

an  interview  and  tend  to  dis-  operating  at  the  initial  rate  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  notes  on  Israel’s  economic  and 

tract  the  interviewer’s  thoughts  feet  per  minute  and  will  Superior  Court  Judge  Walter  social  progress, 

from  the  questions  he  should  increased  to  speeds  over  L.  Hetfield  upset  an  ordinance  When  the  news  reached  Jeru- 
ask  and  the  answers  he  receives.  2,000  feet  per  minute.  Designed  banning  delivery  of  free  news-  salem  that  the  Marines  had 

On  other  occasions,  following  the  built  by  the  Black-Clawson  papers  in  nearby  Union  Town-  landed  in  Beirut,  Mr.  King  was 

interview,  he  may  pause  in  the  Company,  the  machine  repre-  ship.  He  ruled  the  measure  in  the  Knesset,  Israel’s  Parlia- 

nearest  convenient  place  to  sents  an  increase  of  almost  abridged  freedom  of  the  press,  ment  .  .  .  and  that  night  cabled 

record  answers  and  comments  50%  in  Great  Lakes’  productive  The  ruling  was  a  victory  for  a  color  piece  on  the  capital’s  re¬ 
while  they  are  still  fresh  in  his  capacity  since  the  No.  Three  the  weekly  Union  Leader,  which  action  to  the  news, 
mind.  newsprint  machine  began  opera-  distributes  9,000  free  copies.  Mr.  King’s  newspaper  capital- 

R  e  a  d  i  n  eovernment  and  The  ordinance  required  a  $250-  ized  on  his  on-the-spot  reports 

other  publications,  documents  No.  Four  machine  increases  a-year  license  fee  for  delivery  with  frequent  front  page  promo- 

and  records  is  another  activity  the  total  capacity  of  the  mill  newspapers  to  non-sub-  tion. 

that  occupies  a  great  deal  of  to  360,000  tons  annually,  com-  filters  and  a  $10-a-year  fee  „nt  bv  Ws  boss  Clifford 

Mr.  Moley’s  time.  Much  of  this  pared  to  156,000  in  1956,  and  the  newsboy.  ^able^^nt  ^by  ^ 

reading  is  done  during  evenings  completes  the  expansion  pro-  c„g.i„|  i„„„g,  and  C’s  editorial  page,  to  stay 

and  weekends  at  home;  part  of  gram  undertaken  by  Great  1  WO  Special  Issues  on  and  continue  reporting  from 

R  is  done  in  libraries  and  offices.  Lakes  Paper  Co.  in  1955.  Brookville,  Ind.  the  Middle  East,  never  reached 
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Whitney  Set 
To  Buy  Papers, 
Radio,  TV 

John  Hay  Whitney’s  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  Publications  Inc., 
purchaser  of  Parade  (E&P 
Aug.  2,  1958  pg.  9)  is  definitely 
in  the  market  to  buy  other  mass 
communications  media,  Howard 
D.  Brundage,  vicepresident,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer,  disclosed 
this  week. 

Newspapers,  TV  and  radio 
stations,  but  no  magazines  will 
be  bought  by  the  corporation 
formed  in  Delaware  last  May 
19,  Mr.  Brundage  said.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  new  corporation  as 
a  (holding  company  for  invest¬ 
ments  Mr.  Whitney  may  make 
in  the  communications  field). 

Part  of  Mr.  Whitney’s  con¬ 
tribution  of  capital  to  the  cor¬ 
poration,  he  said,  consists  of  a 
substantial  block  of  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company’s 
common  stock  estimated  to  be 
worth  about  $4,000,000.  This 
stock  has  been  held  for  many 
years  by  Mr.  Whitney’s  sister, 
Mrs.  Charles  Payson. 

“We  have  already  negotiated 
to  purchase  two  successful 
newspapers  outside  of  New 
York,  but  unfortunately  the 
deals  collapsed  in  both  cases,” 
Mr.  Brundage  said. 

In  an  unusually  frank  inter¬ 
view  with  E&P  Thursday,  Aug. 
7,  Mr.  Brundage  also  revealed: 

1.  Mr.  Whitney,  now  U.  S. 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  has  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  regarding  his  option  to 
buy  control  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  The  option 
continues  through  1958  and 
thereafter  is  subject  to  renego¬ 
tiation.  The  amount  “loaned”  to 
Ogden  R.  (“Brownie”)  Reid, 
editor  and  president  of  the 
daily,  is  “less  than  the  reported 
$2,000,000.” 

2.  Price  paid  to  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.  for  plant,  goodwill, 
contracts  and  other  “going  con¬ 
cern”  assets  of  Parade  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  was  under  $7,000,000. 

3.  Search  is  underway  for  “a 
high  calibre  editorial  executive 
to  become  associated  with  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  Publications.  An 
offer  was  made  to  Lee  Hills, 
wecutive  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald  and  Detroit  Free  Press, 
which  Mr.  Hills  declined.  “It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Whitney  made  a 
^ery  attractive  offer,  but  I  am 
•Gaining  with  the  Knight 
newspapers,”  Mr.  Hills  told 
E&P. 

Besides  Mr.  Brundage,  pres¬ 
ent  officers  of  Plymouth  Publi¬ 
cations  are  Samuel  C.  Park,  Jr., 
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one  of  the  partners  of  J.  H. 
Whitney  Company,  and  Frank 
C.  Streeter,  vicepresident,  also 
associated  with  Mr.  Whitney’s 
personal  investment  office. 

Mr.  Brundage  himself  re¬ 
signed  as  of  Aug.  1  as  a  Whit¬ 
ney  Company  partner  to  devote 
fuil  time  to  Plymouth  Rock  Pub¬ 
lications.  He  has  been  maintain¬ 
ing  a  desk  at  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  where  he  has  concemed 
himself  with  Mr.  Whitney’s 
financial  interest  in  the  paper. 
For  w’ant  of  a  better  title,  he 
explained,  he  has  called  himself 
“administrative  assistant.” 

Where  Plymouth  Rock  Publi¬ 
cations  will  be  located  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  determined. 
The  17th  floor  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  Building,  which  is  50 
percent  rented  to  outside  inter¬ 
ests,  is  under  consideration.  Mr. 
Bnandage  pointed  out  that  both 
the  H-T  and  Parade  are  on  41st 
Street.  Parade  is  at  280  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.  corner  of  41st,  the  H-T 
off  Seventh  Ave.  at  41st. 

Mr.  Bimndage  is  “highly 
satisfied”  with  present  progress 
of  the  Herald  Tribune.  Adver¬ 
tising  linage,  down  in  common 
with  newspapers  generally,  is 
now  beginning  to  pick  up  and 
circulation  is  steadily  growing, 
he  said. 

In  regard  to  possible  pur¬ 
chases  of  TV  and  radio  stations 
by  Plymouth  Publications.  Mr. 
Bi-undage  pointed  out  Mr.  Whit¬ 
ney  has  substantial  interest  al¬ 
ready  in  four  TV  and  two  radio 
broadcasting  stations.  Adminis¬ 
tered  now  through  Corinthian 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  they  are 
TV  stations  WISH,  Indianapo¬ 
lis;  KGUL,  Houston:  WANE, 
Fort  Wayne;  and  KOTV,  Tulsa, 
with  radio  stations  under  the 
same  call  letters  in  Indianapolis 
and  Fort  Wayne. 

While  no  purchase  of  maga¬ 
zines  is  presently  contemplated, 
Mr.  Whitney  is  now  the  largest 
stockholder  in  Interior  Design, 
and  has  a  large  interest  in 
Scientific  American. 

Mr.  Brundage,  35,  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Dartmouth  and  the  Har¬ 
vard  Business  School  (1945). 
Since  1952  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Whitney.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  with  the 
Morgan-Stanley  Co.,  and  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  the  Hanover 
Bank. 

• 

Job  Office  Moved 

ClN'CINNATI 

The  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
Employment  Council  has  moved 
from  the  Times-Star  Building 
to  the  Ohio  State  Employment 
Service,  Central  Parkway  and 
Elm.  The  council  is  seeking  to 
find  employment  for  members  of 
the  Times-Star,  which  was 
merged  with  the  Cincinnati  Post. 
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House  Hits 
27  Federal 
Secrecy  Cases 

Washington 

The  House  Committee  on  In¬ 
formation  has  filed  a  bill  of 
particulars  against  government 
agencies  charging  purposeful 
withholding  of  nonstrategic 
news  and  calling  for  “continued 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
public  and  the  Congress  . . .  (to) 
prevent  federal  officials  from 
thus  chipping  away  one  of 
the  most  impoilant  foundation 
stones  of  democratic  repre¬ 
sentative  government.” 

The  interim  report  covers  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  past  18  months. 
It  details  the  basis  on  which 
the  Moss  Committee  finds  the 
public’s  right  to  know  being 
smothered  under  a  blanket  of 
federal  rules  and  regulations, 
sometimes  issued  with  no  valid 
basis  in  law.  The  investigators 
asserted  that  as  one  violation  of 
the  right  to  know  is  publicized 
and  corrected,  another  occurs 
somewhere  else  in  the  maze  of 
departments  and  agencies. 

Officials  .4ccused 

They  accused:  “Federal  offi¬ 
cials  appear  addicted  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  they  alone  can  decide 
what  is  best  for  the  people  to 
know  about  their  own  govern¬ 
ment.  This  dangerous  attitude 
has  reached  the  point  where 
federal  officials  are  boldly  pro¬ 
claiming  that  they  will  decide 
what  even  the  Congress  shall 
and  shall  not  know  about  the 
operations  of  federal  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies.” 

Misuse  of  secrecy  labels  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  security  in¬ 
formation  was  a  major  com¬ 
plaint  entered  against  the  mili¬ 
tary  establishment;  elsewhere 
the  congressmen  found  “a  per¬ 
sistent  attitude  on  the  part  of 
many  goveniment  officials  that 
it  is  best  to  do  the  people’s  busi¬ 
ness  in  secret.”  Specific  refusals 
to  release  information  was 
traced  to  broad  directives,  in¬ 
terpreted  in  a  manner  calcu¬ 
lated  to  permit  cover-up  rather 
than  require  disclosure.  On  the 
affirmative  campaign  by  the 
goveniment  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
formation,  the  report  observes: 

“The  adequacy  of  informa¬ 
tion  the  public  receives  from  its 
federal  government  is  question¬ 
able  when  public  funds  are  used 
for  the  generation  of  self¬ 
servicing  propaganda.  Efforts 
in  this  area  by  the  military 
services  and  the  department  of 
defense,  using  public  informa¬ 
tion  services  for  the  manipula¬ 


tion  of  information  and  ‘man¬ 
agement  of  the  news’  have  been 
discussed  in  an  earlier  report.” 

The  document  lists  27  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  it  says,  news  re¬ 
lease  policies  were  liberalized  on 
the  basis  of  committee  hearings ; 
four  instances  in  which  there 
was  partial  improvement;  and 
nine  practices  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  claims  unwarrantedly 
restrict  the  free  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation.  ^ 

ANPA  Opposes 
Teleprinter  Rise 

The  Press  Communications 
Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  representatives  of  the 
Long  Lines  Division,  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  met  so  A.  T.  &  T.  could 
explain  its  reasons  for  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  for  increases 
in  rates  for  teleprinter  service. 

A.  T.  &  T.  representatives 
set  forth  their  reasons  which 
prompted  their  proposal  which 
are  subject  to  clarification  of 
details  later.  The  discussions  re¬ 
inforced  the  decision  of  ANPA 
to  intervene  in  the  proceedings 
before  the  FCC. 

Present  fpr  the  ANPA  were 
Amory  H.  Bradford,  New  York 
Times,  chairman  of  the  ANPA 
Press  Communications  Commit¬ 
tee;  Advisory  Committee  mem¬ 
bers — William  J.  McCambridge, 
Press  Wireless;  Harry  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Associated  Press;  Mims 
'Thomason,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national;  F.  E.  Meinholtz,  New 
York  Times;  and  ANPA  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams. 

Dick  Amberg  Is 
Special  Ambassador 

Washington 

President  Eisenhower  has 
named  Richard  H.  Amberg,  pub¬ 
lisher,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat,  to  be  his  personal 
representative,  with  the  rank 
of  Special  Ambassador,  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  President 
of  Paraguay  Aug.  15. 

• 

Passport  Bill  Off 

Washington 

Passport  legislation  which 
would  support  the  right  of 
newspapermen  to  travel  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  at  their  own 
risk  has  gone  over  to  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  A  bill 
drawn  by  Senator  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey  to  declare  this  policy, 
linked  to  the  acceptance  of  per¬ 
sonal  risk  by  the  traveling 
newsmen,  has  been  filed  away 
with  an  administration-spon¬ 
sored  measure  tightening  pass¬ 
port  procedures. 
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Color  Linage  Up  4.49^; 
Stage  Set  for  Confab 
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Three  things  of  major  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  world  of  ROP 
newspaper  color  happened  this 
week : 

1)  Latest  issue  of  “The  Hoe 
Report  on  ROP  Color”  reported 
that  in  the  fii’st  six  months  of 
1958  newspaper  ROP  color  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  was  up  4.4% 
over  the  first  six  months  of  1957. 

2)  J.  Rufus  Doig,  president, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  3rd  Annual  ROP 
Newspaper  Color  Conference, 
reminded  newspaper  and  agency 
executives  that  there  are  just 
36  days  left  until  the  Confer¬ 
ence  gets  underway  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York,  Sept.  15,  16  and  17. 

3)  A  report  outlining  what  is 
needed  in  the  way  of  material 
to  improve  the  quality  of  color 
advertising  in  newspapers  was 
issued  to  members  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Loss  in  June 

According  to  the  Hoe  report, 
ROP  color  linage  was  down 
1.6%  for  June  1958  compared  to 
June  1957,  a  loss  which  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  the  loss  of 
4.8%  in  all  other  advertising. 
The  411  newspapers  published 
in  132  cities  measured  by  Media 
Records  ran  a  total  of  9,517,612 
lines  in  June  1958  and  9,671,993 
lines  in  June  1957. 

The  report  is  published 
monthly  as  a  service  to  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  in¬ 
dustries  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York,  a  leading  manufac¬ 
turer  of  newspaper  printing 
presses.  It  is  compiled  by  Media 
Records. 

5  Top  Categories 

During  June,  454  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  used  ROP  color  linage. 
According  to  the  Hoe  Report, 
the  five  top  categories  were:  1) 
Gasolines  and  oils,  1,009,092 
lines;  2)  Cigarettes,  884,908; 
3)  Beers,  578,193;  4)  Dairy 
products,  388,889;  and  5)  Meats, 
fish  and  poultry,  296,487. 

The  five  leading  color  users 
during  June  were:  1)  Winston 
cigarettes,  839,813;  2)  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.,  313,027;  3)  Shell  Oil  Co., 
148,352;  4)  Standard  Oil  of 
California,  139,767;  and  5)  Phil¬ 
lips  Petroleum  Co.,  127,175. 

The  Winston  ads  appeared  in 
167  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast. 


The  June  Hoe  Report  noted  a 
steady  increase  in  the  use  of 
ROP  color  by  retailers — 4,413,- 
829  lines  for  June. 

“More  retailers,”  the  report 
said,  “are  being  taught  the 
profit  values  of  using  color  in 
their  newspaper  copy  and  the 
volume  grows  month  by  month.” 

Color  Conference 

Of  the  Conference,  Mr.  Doig 
said  that  a  tightly  scheduled 
program  is  being  completed  and 
will  encompass  every  facet  of 
the  production,  promotion  and 
sales  techniques  of  ROP  news¬ 
paper  color. 

Total  registration  fee  for  the 
Conference  is  $22.50  for  each 
registration.  Fee  covers  Monday 
and  Tuesday  luncheons.  Awards 
Dinner,  plus  additional  Confer¬ 
ence  functions. 

Accommodations  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  (not  included  in 
registration)  are  available  at 
varying  rates,  and  reservations 
should  be  made  directly  with 
the  hotel  or  with  Arthur 
Brashears,  Conference  secretary. 
Room  403,  141  East  44th  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Joint  Color  Report 

The  other  report  on  ROP 
newspaper  color  released  this 
week  is  a  joint  effort. 

Entitled  “Preparation  of 

Engraving  and  Duplicate 

Printing  Material  for  Run-Of- 
Paper  Color  Advertising,”  the 
report  is  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Newspa¬ 
per  Printing  of  the  ANPA 
and  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies. 

It  is  ninth  in  a  series  of 
joint  reports  dealing  with 
color  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers  and  is  designed  to  help 
those  handling  such  advertis¬ 
ing  in  bringing  about  better 
reproduction  and  improved 
quality  of  printing. 

The  report  is  available  on 
request  to  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies 
and  to  the  ANPA. 


Cities  Service  ad  rumble  on 
new  anti-rumble  gas  should 
reach  roar  proportions  by  sum¬ 
mer’s  end.  Rumble,  otherwise 
known  as  pounding,  thud,  crank 
bump,  and  rap,  is  phenomenon 
of  10  to  1  compression  ratio 
engines.  All  big  oil  firms  have 
long  been  pounding  brains  to 
bump  it.  Soon  as  Cities  Service 
research  came  up  with  new 
formula  solution,  Tom  Debow, 
ad  manager,  huddled  with 
Chauncey  Landon,  president, 
Ellington  &  Co.,  and  account 
supervisor,  Jim  Mullen,  creative 
chief,  hit  New  York  and  Chicago 
papers  with  full-page  ads,  placed 


Grueii  Names  Hartman 

Gruen  Watch  Co.  has  named 
L.  H.  Hartman  Co.,  New  York, 
to  handle  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Newspaper  supplements 
and  magazines  will  carry  bulk 
of  new  campaign. 


by  George  Wallace,  associate 
media  director.  All  knew  they 
had  something  worth  loud  ad 
shout.  Cities  Service  sells 
through  19,000  dealers  in  38 
states  and  Canada  east  of 
Rockies.  High  percentage  dealer 
support  is  through  newspapers. 
Besides  national  copy,  agency 
furnishes  dealers  newspaper 
mats  that  get  volume  use.  Last 
year  over  10,000  mats  were  used. 
New  York  papers  listed  are 
Times,  Herald  Tribune,  News, 
Post,  Mirror,  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  and  Journal- American. 
Latter  carries  ROP  spot  color. 
Chicago  got  news  starting  July 
22  through  ads  in  Tribune, 
News,  Sun-Times  and  American. 
List  will  expand  rapidly  since 
anti-rumble  is  considered  first 
big  gas  innovation  since  tetro- 
ethyl  anti-knock.  Heavy  on  bill¬ 
boards,  Ellington  &  Co.  balances 
newspaper  space  with  TV  and 
radio  time. 

Rumble  echo  is  fact  Jordon 
Barlow,  exBatten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  is  now 
Ellington  &  Co.’s  pr  director, 
succeeding  Jim  Simpson,  re¬ 
signed  to  handle  magazine  as¬ 
signments  abroad.  Barlow  han¬ 
dled  U.  S.  Steel,  Campbell’s 
soups  and  Westclox  at  BBDO, 
switches  to  Celanese,  Houbigant, 
Wellington-Sears,  Martex  and 
Cabin  Crafts  at  Ellington. 

*  «  * 

Voted  best  newspaper  art 
technique  by  Stephen  Baker, 
head  of  an  art  group  at  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh,  is  heavy 
charcoal  line  drawings  of  comic 
figures  used  in  Chase  Manhat¬ 


tan  Bank  Copy.  Why  not?  Draw¬ 
ings  are  by  Boss  Howard  Wil¬ 
cox,  agency’s  art  director.  Au¬ 
thor  Baker  gives  them  big  play 
in  his  new  book  “Advertising 
Layout  and  Art  Direction”  (Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill)  set  for  November 
publication.  Steve  is  also  a  hu¬ 
morist.  Prentiss-Hall  is  publish¬ 
ing  his  funny  “How  to  Live 
with  a  Neurotic  Dog”  next  sum¬ 
mer.  Eric  Gurney,  cartoonist,  is 
doing  the  drawings  for  that  one. 
As  for  the  fool-proof  bank  ad 
art,  Steve  jokingly  says  Mr. 
Wilcox  has  his  six-year  old 
child  dash  them  off  evenings 
after  play,  but  seriously  adds: 
“This  kind  of  drawing  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  do.  Many  have  tried  un¬ 
successfully  to  copy  the  Chase 
Manhattan  art,  running  now  for 
four  years.” 

*  «  * 

PR  counsel  named  to  steer 
Studebake  r-Packard  Corp. 
through  complicated  details  of 
refinancing  and  introduction  of 
the  new  small,  but  not  too  small, 
automobile  are  Selvage  &  Lee 
(financial)  and  Jim  Moran  As¬ 
sociates  (auto).  Sam  Kaplan, 
latter  firm,  now  in  South  Bend. 
Morris  Lee,  S&L,  has  no  idea 
when  lawyers  will  complete  fi¬ 
nancing  proposition  to  replace 
Curtiss-W right  which  will  not 
renew  option  Nov.  28.  Mean¬ 
while,  James  Cobb,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  New  York 
office,  Burke  Dowling  Adams, 
has  not  yet  received  official  noti¬ 
fication  on  loss  of  $7,000,000  a 
year  account,  which,  according 
to  reliable  report  will  eventually 
be  in  hands  of  D’Arcy  Advertis¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc. 

* 

Newspapers  can  help  local  re 
tail  stores  realize  hidden  mas¬ 
sive  sales  potentialities  in  bill 
fold  and  other  leather  goods. 
Hall  Whiteaker,  president, 
Prince  Gardner,  Inc.,  St.  Louis, 
has  completed  survey  of  28 
major  department  stores,  show 
ing  among  other  things  bill 
folds  and  key  cases  produce 
more  dollar  profit  per  square 
foot  than  any  total  department, 
namely,  $251  sales  per  square 
foot;  44.3%  margin  to  sales; 
$111  gross  margin.  Grey  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  has  pre¬ 
pared  newspaper  mats  featuring 
matched  leather  accessories.  Mr. 
Whiteaker  said  study  showed 
600%  increased  sales  when 
matched  goods  were  offered.  Ed 
R.  Richer,  Grey  account  execu¬ 
tive,  said  this  year’s  mat  book 
bigger  than  last,  which  produced 
substantial  new’spaper  linage. 
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By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


MEDIA  DIRECTOR  XIX 


‘No  Push  Buttons’ 
In  Media  Selection 


Mr.  Katz  said  about  10%  of  *  Cl  4- 

the  promotion  he  receives  from  vJlllO  O010CL 
newspapers  is  useful — and,  he 

added,  he  gets  bushels  of  it.  T  *  i  TA ’ J 
Most  of  it  goes  into  the  circular  J_j1SL  I  yISSOi  V0C1 
file,  he  confessed. 

‘IxJt  of  Nothing’  AsCullenQuits 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

“There  is  no  push  button  op¬ 
eration,  nor  there  ever  can  be, 
in  media  selection,  Henry  J. 
Katz,  media  director,  Lawrence 
C.  Gumbinner,  New  York,  said 
this  week. 

“All  lists  in  this  agency  are 
tailor-made  for  the  specific 
product  being  advertised,”  he 
added.  “The  final  selections  are 
dictated  by  our  studied  judge¬ 
ment  of  what  will  do  the  best 
possible  job  wdth  the  money 
available.” 

Print  and  time  buying  at 
Gumbinner  are  separate  depart¬ 
ments.  Mr.  Katz  handles  print 
exclusively,  and  that  includes 
newspapers,  magazines,  trade 
papers,  outdoor,  and  subway 
cards.  Radio  and  TV  invest¬ 
ments  for  clients  are  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Paul  Gumbinner,  and 
four  time  buyers. 

Working  with  Mr.  Katz,  who 
has  been  in  the  agency  field  12 
years  and  has  in  that  time 
helped  invest  at  least  $50,000,- 
000  in  newspapers,  are  eight 
staff  people.  His  three  chief  as¬ 
sistants  are  Miss  Mildred 
Hennefeld,  Miss  Virginia  Sny¬ 
der,  and  Sid  Shane.  Each  han¬ 
dles  his  owTi  group  of  accounts 
as  do  the  time  buyers.  The  two 
groups  meet  with  account  exec¬ 
utives  planning  campaigns  and 
never  work  against  each  other, 
according  to  Mr.  Katz. 

Among  newspaper  users  in 
the  agency  are  Heublein  Inc., 
for  Smirnoff’s  vodka  and  Bell’s 
Scotch;  the  new  dual-filter 
Tareytons;  Roi-Tan  cigars; 
Monico  “Christmas  in  July”  per¬ 
fume;  and  Block  Drug  Com¬ 
pany.  Total  agency  billings  are 
in  excess  of  $15,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Katz  strives  to  get  “con¬ 
tinuity”  in  making  up  lists.  He 
18  also  keen  for  “saturation”  or 
apot”  newspaper  advertising. 
He  often  uses  several  small  ads 
for  the  same  product  in  the 
same  newspaper  several  days  of 
the  same  week. 

You  can  get  your  advertising 
into  newspapers  fast  and  often,” 
ne  said.  “This  medium  gives  you 
enormous  local  impact  with 
imeliness.  Furthermore,  dealers 
HDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  I 


Henry  J.  Katz 

like  to  have  you  use  newspapers 
because  they  know  this  medium 
gives  them  good  local  support.” 

Mr.  Katz  reads  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  uses  the  E  &  P  Market 
Guide,  and  relies  heavily  on  spe¬ 
cial  representatives  to  get  in¬ 
formation  he  needs  regarding 
newspapers. 

“It  is  important  for  media  di¬ 
rectors  to  get  to  know  as  much 
as  possible  about  newspapers,” 
he  said.  “We  want  to  know  what 
individual  papers  are  doing  for 
their  respective  communities; 
how  their  readers  respond  to 
local  editorial  leadership;  how 
sports  and  women’s  interests  are 
covered. 

“You  can  get  specifics  out  of 
a  book,  but  you  must  acquire 
over  the  years  an  understanding 
of  a  newspaper’s  atmosphere  in 
order  to  make  the  right  choices 
for  your  product. 

.Audience  Quality 

“What  we  look  for  is  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  audiences  reached  by 
a  newspaper.  We  don’t  neces¬ 
sarily  buy  top  circulations  in 
given  cities.  Numbers  can  quite 
often  be  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion.  We  try  to  find  the  paper 
best  suited  to  promote  what  we 
have  to  sell.” 

for  August  9,  1958 


“Most  of  it  is  a  lot  of  noth¬ 
ing,”  is  exactly  how  he  phrased 
it.  “What  we  like  to  read  in 
trade  advertising  and  mailed 
promotion  is  something  new 
about  the  newspaper,  some¬ 
thing  we  ought  to  know  about 
changes  in  market  coverage, 
rates,  the  kind  of  people  the 
paper  is  reaching.  Far  too  often 
the  promotion  we  get  is  incom¬ 
plete.  New  figures  are  given,  for 
instance,  without  comparison  to 
old.” 

Mr.  Katz  said  he  is  in  regular 
touch  with  about  450  newspaper 
and  other  media  representa¬ 
tives.  He  holds  his  mornings 
open  to  see  them.  Often  he  w’ill 
ask  newspaper  representatives 
to  give  him  written  reports  on 
why  their  newspapers  should  be 
used  in  a  given  campaign.  News¬ 
paper  representatives  have  been 
helpful  in  arranging  with  their 
papers  to  follow  up  on  merchan¬ 
dising  promotions.  He  mentioned 
specifically  a  recent  Block  Drug 
Company  campaign  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

Sense  of  Humor 

“Above  all,  a  media  director 
needs  a  sense  of  humor,”  Mr. 
Katz  concluded. 

Mr.  Katz  started  his  agency 
career  with  Benton  &  Bowles  in 
1946.  By  1947  he  had  started  to 
work  in  media  research,  then  be¬ 
came  an  assistant  space  buyer 
for  General  Foods.  He  worked 
with  H.  H.  Doberteen  and  Her¬ 
bert  Selby  at  B&B  during  the 
six  and  a  half  years  he  was  with 
this  agency.  He  gained  experi¬ 
ence  in  liquor  accounts  handling 
Schenley  at  another  agency.  He 
has  been  with  Gumbinner  since 
March  1955. 

• 

Cobb  to  Manage 
Texas  Rep  Group 

Virgil  W.  Cobb,  former  Dalla.s 
and  Houston  advertising  man, 
has  been  named  manager  of 
Texas  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  Inc.  He  will  represent 
nine  Texas  and  Louisiana  Gulf 
Coast  newspapers  in  national 
advertising  in  the  Southwest. 

Mr.  Cobb  has  been  in  retail 
advertising  for  the  past  20 
years  and  at  one  time  was  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Las 
Vegas  (N.  M.)  Daily  Optic. 


Resignation  of  the  John  W. 
Cullen  Co.  of  Cleveland  as  sole 
national  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  Ohio  Select  List 
was  announced  this  week  by 
OSL  President  J.  Oliver  Amos, 
manager  of  general  advertising, 
the  Sidney  Daily  News. 

The  resignation,  effective 
Dec.  31,  dissolves  OSL  as  a 
single  group  of  newspapers. 
Future  of  the  58-year  old  group 
of  48  Ohio  dailies  is  under 
study. 

John  W.  Cullen  Jr.  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  that  the  de¬ 
cision  to  make  the  move  was 
brought  about  by  the  gwwth 
of  the  larger  newspapers  with¬ 
in  OSL  with  the  result  that 
“the  common  denominator  which 
had  bound  all  the  papers  to¬ 
gether  for  so  many  years  was 
no  longer  in  existence.” 

Speriiil  Committee 

Mr.  Amos  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  a  special  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  W. 
E.  Beeler,  Chillicotke  Gazette, 
is  looking  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  OSL  without  the  unifying 
effect  of  a  single  national  rep¬ 
resentative.  Other  members  of 
the  committee  are:  Hamilton 
McPeck,  Belle fontaine  Examin¬ 
er;  Frank  W.  Spencer,  Newark 
Advocate;  Fred  Koehl,  Ashland 
Times-Gazette;  and  Clarence  J. 
Brown  Jr.,  Urbana  Citizen. 

While  resigning  the  OSL  as 
group  representative,  the  Cullen 
Co.  will  continue  to  represent 
30  of  the  larger  newspapers. 
Only  dailies  with  circulations 
of  9,000  and  up  are  in  this 
group. 

Papers  without  representation 
by  Cullen  Co.  after  Dec.  31  will 
be:  Ashland,  Bellevue,  Bowling 
Green,  Celina,  Circleville,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Fostoria,  Logan,  Marys¬ 
ville,  Urichsville,  Urbana,  Van 
Wert,  Washington  C.  H.,  and 
Wilmington. 

OSL  was  founded  in  1897  as 
a  group  of  small  dailies  inter¬ 
est^  in  discussion  of  mutual 
problems.  Cullen  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  group  since  1902.  The 
association  was  believed  to  be 
the  longest  in  the  annals  of 
newspaper  advertising  repre¬ 
sentation. 
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How  House  of  Chan 
Boosted  Business  50% 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


How  a  small  change  in  his 
newspaper  ads  jumped  luncheon 
business  50%  in  one  week  was 
told  to  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week  by  Sou  Chan,  proprietor 
of  the  House  of  Chan,  New 
York. 


As  Mr.  Chan  put  it,  “It  w’as  a 
startling  demonstration  of  how 
effective  newspaper  advertising 


Well-known  as  a  pre-theater 
dining  place  for  New  York’s 
celebrities  and  celebrity  seekers. 
House  of  Chan  has  never  done 
too  big  a  luncheon  business. 

Mr.  Chan  recently  decided  to 
advertise  specifically  for  more 
luncheon  business  and  accord¬ 
ingly  consulted  with  George 
Knoerr,  head  of  George  Knoerr 
and  Associates,  agency  for 
House  of  Chan. 


ental  caution  asserted  itself. 

“However,  I  am  reminded  of 
an  old  Chinese  proverb:  ‘The 
melon  vendor  who  does  not  cry 
his  wares  will  be  left  with  rotten 
fruit.’  That’s  simply  a  fancier 
way  of  saying  that  it  pays  to 
advertise.  And  I’m  completely 
convinced  that  it  pays  to  ad¬ 
vertise  in  newspapers.” 

Current  ad  schedule  for 
House  of  Chan  includes  80-line 
insertions  (40  on  two  columns) 
in  major  metropolitan  New 
York  dailies  every  weekday  ex¬ 
cept  Friday. 

First  effect  of  the  jump  in 
luncheon  business  mediawise 
has  been  a  new  test  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Knoerr,  doubles 
the  space  schedule  in  the  New 
York  Post. 


Both  men  agreed  it  was  not 
worth  running  a  separate  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  luncheon  business. 
As  a  small  test,  it  was  decided 
to  run  the  ads  as  they  had  al¬ 
ways  run  but  with  one  simple 
addition.  The  luncheon  price 
was  inserted  in  small  type  in 
the  lower  corner  of  the  regular 
ads  (see  cut). 

The  resulting  50%  increase 
in  luncheon  business  in  the  one 
week  has  completely  changed 
Mr.  Chan’s  attitude  toward  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“I  knew  the  ads  were  good 
because  people  are  always 
writing  to  me  about  them,  or 
mentioning  them  when  I  stop  at 
tables  to  say  ‘hello’,”  Mr.  Chan 
said. 


When  Mr.  Chan  expresses  an 
awakening  to  the  power  of 
newspaper  advertising  following 
his  recent  50%  boost  in  busi¬ 
ness,  he  must  do  so  with  his 
tongue  in  cheek.  George  Knoerr 
and  Associates  have  been 
handling  House  of  Chan’s  con¬ 
sistently  off-beat  advertising  too 
long  for  Mr.  Chan  not  to  appre¬ 
ciate  its  pulling  power  until 
now. 


“And,  of  course,  such  expert 
‘kibitzers’  as  Paul  Hollister,  ad¬ 
vertising-marketing  consultant, 
Irvin  Taubkin,  New  York 
Times'  promotion  manager,  and 
Bob  Work,  copy  director  for 
Young  &  Rubicam,  tell  me  they 
enjoy  reading  my  ads. 

“All  the  same,”  Mr.  Chan  con¬ 
tinued,  “this  increase  in  our 
lunch  business  in  one  week  just 
by  making  such  a  small  change 
in  copy,  made  me  stop  and 
think. 


fh«r«'s  no 

CpNFUCIAI 

aboyt  whyry  to  diny 


Cooficiwt  toy*,  'God 

Mod  cook.*  ond  iMt  kowto 

lowo.  tbot  liN  kllchon  with  c  p 


HOUSE  OF 

’CHAB 

52nd  ST.  &  7th  AVE. 


NO  ’CONFUCION'  ABOUT  SUCCESS— There  was  no  "confueioa' 
about  success  of  newspaper  ad  on  right.  By  simply  inserting  lunchewl 
price  in  lower  corner,  House  of  Chan  boosted  luncheon  business  SO^ 


Knoerr  went  on,  “nothing  was  ~~  ' 

changed  except  the  one  line  we  T  A  ^  I 
added  to  cover  luncheon  price. 

This  proves  two  things:  1)  ^  ^ 

newspapers  obviously  have  the  IVflQmi  T-Torolrl 
circulation  combined  with  flexi-  i“AlClllll  A  Ad  dm 
bility  of  daily  copy  changes  and  it* 

can  and  do  sell;  2)  with  a  prop-  T  po  T  inQffP  I 

erly  designed  ad,  even  the  small-  A-iC/dLl  A^illd^U 
est  type  will  be  read.” 


Abitibi  Paper  Reports 
18%  Earnings  Drop 


The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  with  31,157,000  lines 
(34,179,325  —  ’57)  and  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  with  28,- 
565,  341  lines  (28,725,384— ’57) 


Montreal  maintained  their  respective  first 
Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  and  second  positions  among  the 


Ltd.,  net  profit  for  the  six  top  10  newspapers  in  total  ad- 
months  ended  June  30,  1958  vertising  measured  by  Media 


amounted  to  $4,437,557  equal  to  Records  for  the  first  six  montha 
$1  per  share  of  common,  com-  of  1958  as  against  a  like  period 


pared  with  $6,583,235  or  $1.51  last  year. 


a  share  common  in  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  last  year. 

D.  W.  Ambridge,  president. 


All  top  10  six  and  seven  day 
papers,  however,  showed  lossea 
in  total  linage.  There  were  alio 


stated  that  earnings  from  Cana-  changes  in  the  relative  stand- 
dian  operations  were  down  close 


Knoerr’s  copy  for  House  of 
Chan,  for  example,  features  out¬ 
rageous  puns  (“There’s  no  Con- 
fucion  about  where  to  dine”) ; 
amusing  reading  matter  (“This 
is  Chinese  Santa  Claus”  Copy 
tells  of  Ts’  ai  Shen,  a  friendly 
dragon.)  ;  and  personalized  mes¬ 
sages  from  Mr.  Chan. 

One  ad  in  this  latter  group 
ran  last  December.  Headlined, 
“Happy  4655!  Year  of  the 
rooster,”  Mr.  Chan  extended 
season’s  greetings  Chinese  style. 
“4655  must  be  good  year  for 
you,  too, — as  rooster  cannot  lay 
egg,”  copy  read  in  part. 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Chan’s 
most  recent  success  with  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  Mr.  Knoerr 
said: 


to  18%  and  the  remaining  de¬ 
crease  was  due  to  the  break-in 
period  at  the  company’s  new 
hardboard  mill  at  Alpena,  Mich. 

Sales  of  newsprint  and  other 


N.  Y.  Times  Cains 

The  New  York  Times  nosed 
out  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
nal  for  third  place  vrith  26,238,- 


naners  dpcrpa<?ed  and  total  npt 

weT  com- 

paced  With  ,66.462,735.  S" 


The  company’s  capacity  to 


produce  hasn’t  been  fully  utilized  ,  S'Z 

for  more  than  a  year,  Mr.  Am- 


bridge  said,  and  in  view  of  this  Pi 


the  starting  up  of  the  new  news-  ^^h,  sixth  and  seventh  posi- 


print  machine  at  Fort  William  tions  with  six-month  totals  of 


is  being  postponed  until  circum-  24,592,160  (26,460,177 — ’57), 


stances  are  more  favorable.  The  21,401,267  (24,232,700 — ’57)  and 
mill  had  been  expected  to  go  20,452,699  (21,876,034  —  ’57) 


into  operation  this  summer. 
Current  assets  at  June  30 


lines  respectively. 

The  New  Orleans 


were  $55,350,953  compared  with  Times-Picayune  &  States  tallied 
$63,896,600;  and  current  liabili-  20.015.451  (20.704.943  —  ’57) 


ties  $19,115,456  compared  with  at  the  half-way  mark. 


$2,443,560. 


“The  ads  are  more  than  a 
personal  satisfaction.  I  must 
face  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
business  necessity.  When  I  first 
decided  to  go  after  more  lunch¬ 
eon  business,  my  first  impulse 
was  to  tell  George  Knoerr  to 
double  everything.  But  my  Ori- 


“It  is  seldom  that  an  ad  man 
has  demonstrated  so  quickly 
and  simply  the  power  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  for  a  client. 
Usually,  a  number  of  uncon¬ 
trolled  and  variable  elements 
make  it  impossible  to  determine 
exactly  what  an  ad  does  or  does 
not  do — particularly  for  a  rest¬ 
aurant. 

“But  in  this  case,”  Mr. 


New  Color  Strip 


The  Long  Island  tabloid,  796.665 — ’57). 


moving  from  11th  to  eighth 
position  and  dropping  the  Baltt- 
more  (Md.)  Sun  to  10th  posi¬ 
tion  with  19,392,693  lines  (21,- 


Newsday,  recently  instituted  a  Houston  (Texas)  Chron- 


new  local-angle,  color  comic  ni„tb 

strip,  “On  Long  Island  With  ...  ,  „  lofisi. 

TLo  0,4.  position  by  racking  up  19,684, 


The  Jerry  Ckies,”  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Saturday  comic  sec- 


612  lines  (20,984,159— ’57),  re-  J 


jii  Lite  oaLuruay  euinic  sec-  .  ,  •  /nr*  V\ 

tion.  Artist  is  Cliff  Rogerson,  the  Detroit  (.  ic  • 

formerly  political  cartoonist,  with  18,109,386  lines  (  , 


whose  comic  strip  depicts  the  292,827  —  ’57)  which  dropped 
lighter  side  of  suburban  living,  back  to  16th  position. 
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gives  us  sharp,  clear  illustrations' 


says  Zeke  Boyd,  Pressroom  Foreman  of  the 
Register-Pajaronian,  Watsonville,  Calif. 


’The  crisp  cleanness  of  our  newspaper,  and  particu¬ 
larly  our  photographs,  has  won  us  many  compli¬ 
ments,  thanks  to  direct  printing  with  Scan-A-Graver 
plates,”  reports  Mr.  Boyd.  “This  fine  reproduction  is 
the  main  reason  we’ve  been  leasing  a  Scan-A-Graver 
for  eight  years  now.  Another  reason  is  that  engraving 
electronically  with  our  Scan-A-Graver  helps  us  to 
work  closer  to  deadlines.  Because  of  their  flexibility, 
Fairchild  engravings  are  very  easy  to  mount  directly 
on  the  stereo  and  permit  us  to  go  to  press  just  minutes 
after  a  photo  comes  in.” 

Scan-A-Graver  plates  provide  high  quality  repro¬ 
duction  by  minimizing  the  loss  of  halftone  detail 
which  often  results  from  matting  and  stereotyping. 
Clean  dots,  with  freedom  from  burrs  and  undercut¬ 
ting,  provides  sharp,  crisp  reproduction. 

Fairchild  service  pays  off,  too 
The  Fairchild  lease  and  services  insure  that  your 
Scan-A-Graver  always  gives  dependable,  high  quality 
engravings.  Under  the  lease,  Fairchild  installs  your 
Scan-A-Graver  and  trains  operators  at  no  extra  cost. 
Fairchild  also  provides  24  hour  service,  replacement 
parts  and  application  assistance. 

Investigate  the  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver  or  Scan- 
A-Sizer  as  a  means  of  getting  high  quality  photo¬ 
reproduction  in  your  shop.  Why  not  write  for  full 
information  today? 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Fairchild  Drive, 
Plainview,  Long  Island,  New  York,  Dept.  65. 


ZeKe  Boyd,  Pressroom  Foreman  of  the  Register-Pajaronian  of 
Watsonville,  Calif.,  shows  how  easily  a  Scan-A-Graver  plate  is 
attached  to  the  stereo  for  direct  printing. 


TEAMWORK  PAYS! 

Register-Pajaronian  photographer, 
Sam  Vestal,  and  Pressroom  Fore¬ 
man,  Zeke  Boyd,  work  closely  to¬ 
gether  in  maintaining  superior 
quality  of  photo  reproduction  in 
their  newspaper.  Says  Sam,  "Be¬ 
cause  we  are  able  to  get  excel¬ 
lent  reproduction  of  our  photos, 
I  am  encouraged  to  take  better 
pictures.” 


Division  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation 


DISTRICT  OFFICES:  WALPOLE.  MASS.  •  ATLANTA,  GA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  •  TORONTO.  ONT. 
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AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
AREA  OF  INFLUENCE 
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the  two  stores  by  an  estimated 
2,500  Philadelphians,  all  bent  on 
accepting  the  Barricini  offer  in 
the  two  days  following  the  ad’s 
publication.  Prompt  action  was 
in  order  to  remedy  a  situation 
that  threatened  to  alienate  a 
segment  of  the  Philadelphia 
market. 

First  step  taken  by  Mogul 
account  executive  William  D. 
Shambroom  was  to  immediately 
re-schedule  a  buttercrunch  can¬ 
dy  ad  that  had  been  planned 
originally.  In  the  same  issue,  a 
300-line  box  explained  in  ap¬ 
propriate  apologetic  language 
how  the  wayward  ad  had  led  to 
the  confusion. 

Next,  the  agency  pointed  to 
the  “Diced  Cream”  ad’s  potent 
pulling  power  as  justification  for 
the  client  to  revamp  his  promo¬ 
tion  timetable  for  the  new  prod- 
duct.  Accordingly,  Barricini  has 
speeded  up  the  installation  of 
freezer  equipment  in  the  two 
Philadelphia  stores.  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  ran  the  “Diced  Cream”  ad 
again  on  Aug.  5  and  this  time 
the  shops  were  ready — weeks 
ahead  of  schedule. 

The  “Diced  Cream”  campaign 
was  launched  successfully  in 
The  boner  was  simple  but  June  with  600-line  and  900-line 
monumental:  the  two  Barricini  insertions  in  newspapers  cover- 
shops  in  Philadelphia  were  not  ing  Barricini’s  50-unit  retail 
yet  equipped  to  sell  the  adver-  candy  chain  in  Greater  New 
tised  product.  York,  New  Jersey  and  Washing- 

Result  was  a  virtual  run  on  ton,  D.  C. 


THERE  IS  ONLY 


WAY  TO  REACH  THE  UoSclieduled 

lON  Ad  Jumps  Gun 

lAIIDilAI  For  Product 


AREA  OF  INFLUENCE 

A  One  SiHhn  350  Million  Dollar  Market 


Akron,  the  biggest  ONE  Newspaper  Market  in  the 
nation,  is  also  Ohio’s  most  concentrated  area 
of  great  industrial  names.  For  only  40c  per  line, 
daily  or  Sunday,  you  can  do  a  complete  job  of 
selling  the  area.  There  is  no  substitute. 

ROP  Spot  or  full  color  available  /  county 


GEAUGA 

COUNTY 


CLEVCLANO 


CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 


Population  .. 

Families  . 

Total  Buying 

Power  . 

Total  Retail 


Food  Sales  . S  238,114,000. 

Gen.  Mdse. 

Sales  . S  132,837,000. 

Fr-H-R  Sales . S  44,996,000. 

Automotive 

Sales  . S  205,680,000. 

Drug  Sales  $  29,035,000. 

Source  19S8  Sales  Management 
Survey  of  Buying  Power 


AN  EYE  FOR  BUSINESS— When  J.  W.  "Rocky"  Pitts  (right).  bu$i"« 
development  department  vicepresident,  recently  scratched  an  eyelid, 
obliging  him  to  wear  a  patch  akin  to  the  man  in  the  Hathaway 
Valley  National  Bank’s  advertising  department  immediately 
the  above  newspaper  advertisement  noting  that  "It  works  for  shim, 
why  not  for  banks?"  Pitts  picked  up  so  much  new  business  as  a  result 
that  president  Carl  A.  Bimson  of  Ariione's  SS-office  Valley 
promptly  donned  an  eye  patch  himself  in  presenting  a  blow-up  of  tM 
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THE  PHANTOM  OF  THE  OPEN  HEARTH 


How  would  you  like  to  build  a  $45  million  open  hearth  furnace  with  only  $10  million?  You  think 
it  can't  be  done?  At  United  States  Steel,  we  know  it  can’t  be  done.  But  under  the  existing  tax 
laws  on  depreciation  we’re  supposed  to  do  it. 

Because  it  cost  only  $10  million  to  build  an  open  hearth  furnace  25  years  ago,  that’s  all  that 
the  tax  laws  let  us  set  up  to  replace  it  when  it  wears  out— even  though  it  costs  $45  million  to 
build  one  today.  The  additional  $35  million  has  to  come  from  profits.  But  profits  we  spend  on 
replacement  are  only  phantom  profits.  They  can’t  be  used  for  research,  expansion,  payments  to 
our  shareholders— the  things  profits  should  be  used  for.  We  have  to  use  them  just  to  stand  still. 

Last  year,  nearly  'A  of  all  the  profits  that  United  States  Steel  earned  were  phantom  profits. 

US5  is  a  registered  trademark 
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Have  ball,  will  carry 

The  newspapers  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  signed  below  have  lived  with  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  for  twenty-five  years  and  have  watched  at  firsthand  the  unfolding  of 
its  works.  The  following  statement  about  TV  A,  and  the  situation  of  the  people  of  the 
Valley  with  relation  to  TV  A,  is  from  that  close  acquaintance.  It  is  given  earnestly  and 
purposefully  in  hopes  that  our  Valley,  which  has  progressed  far  with  TV  A,  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  the  means  of  continuing  this  progress. 


The  use  of  electric  power  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  grows  steadily  and  rapidly.  The  adequacy 
of  its  power  supply  is  of  course  vital  to  the  Valley’s  development  and  to  its  value  to  the  nation. 
To  service  the  mounting  demands  of  Defense  Agencies  as  well  as  of  civilian  consumers,  TVA 
now  is  using  current  earnings  to  finance  additions  to  its  power  system.  This  method  obviously 
will  not  suffice:  no  great  utility  attempts  to  finance  its  expansion  program  out  of  current  earnings. 
Unless  a  better  method  is  provided  for  TVA,  the  Valley  demand  for  power  will  exceed  the  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  of  the  TVA  system  within  the  next  few  years. 

A  better  method  is  being  sought.  There  is  now  before  Congress  a  plan  for  TVA  to  meet  its 
future  power  needs  by  going  into  the  private  money  market  for  funds. 

The  Senate  approved  this  plan  last  year  by  a  large  majority;  the  question  will  soon  come  to  a 
vote  in  the  House. 


Under  this  plan,  TVA  would  issue  revenue  bonds  to  finance  new  generating  plants. 


These  revenue  bonds: 

•  would  be  subject  to  Federal  Income  Taxes; 

•  would  not  be  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  and  would  not  add  to  the  national 
debt; 


•  would  be  paid  for  solely  and  directly  by  the 
users  of  TVA  power; 

•  would  stand  on  their  merits  with  any  other 
bonds  in  the  private  money  market. 


The  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  believe  this  is  the  best  way  available  for  TVA  to  provide 
for  normal  future  power  needs.  Users  of  TVA  power  are  entirely  willing  to  have  spelled  out  in 
law  their  responsibility  to  pay,  through  their  power  bills,  for  this  method  of  future  financing  of 
TVA’s  power  system. 

Although  the  revenue-bond  plan  would  turn  the  job  of  financing  future  power  expansion  over 
to  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  the  Nation  will  continue  to  own  TVA.  TVA  will  continue 
as  a  Federal  corporation  and  all  its  properties  will  be  part  of  the  national  wealth.  Its  tremendous 
power  plant  will  continue  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  Nation  for  defense  and  to  the  overall 
strength  of  the  national  economy. 


It  is  the  consensus  of  the  newspapers  of  the  Valley  that  the  plan  for  TVA  financing  now  before 
Congress  is  fair  and  workable.  We  urge  objective  appraisal  of  it  by  the  Press  of  the  Nation  and 
favorable  consideration  of  it  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  Congress  shaped  TVA  to  the  job  of  controlling  the  Tennessee  River,  1)  for  navigation,  2)  against 
floods,  3)  to  produce  electric  power.  Its  success  at  this  assignment  is  today  a  top  American  show  piece,  universally 
admired  and  widely  copied. 


The  Government  has  to  date  invested  about  two  billion  dollars  in  the  water  control  and  power  facilities  of  TVA,  the 
total  divided  8  per  cent  to  navigation,  9  per  cent  to  flood  control  and  83  per  cent  to  power. 
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The  navigation  investment  has  added  627  miles  to  the  nation’s  inland  Waterway  System  and  is  amply  {ustified  by 
savings  in  transportation  costs. 

The  flood  control  investment  is  justified  by  savings  from  destruction  in  the  Valley  itself  and  in  the  valleys  below. 

The  power  investment  is  being  paid  for  by  the  users  of  TVA  power. 

TVA  power  is  distributed  in  the  cities  and  countrysides  of  the  Valley  by  152  locally-owned  systems,  including  two 

small  privately-owned  systems,  at  exemplary  rates  which  have  brought  about  lowered  power  rates  in  all  the  areas 

surrounding  the  Valley. 

The  TVA  power  system  is  now  the  country’s  greatest.  All  of  its  net  proceeds  belong  to  the  Government.  Up  to  last 
year,  the  Government  thus  had  realized  from  its  TVA  power  investment  $413  million,  representing  an  average  annual 
return  of  4  per  cent. 


First  call,  lion’s  share  •  •  • 

if  The  Government  itself  takes  more  than  half — 56  per  cent —  of  all  TVA  power.  The  power  is  used  for  defense 
purposes.  The  atomic  plants  at  Oak  Ridge  and  Paducah  use  twice  as  much  power  from  TVA  as  is  used  by  the  City 
of  New  York.  The  mammoth  wind  tunnels  at  Tullahoma  use  more  power  than  the  City  of  Atlanta.  A  large  block  of 
TVA  power  goes  to  the  Redstone  (rockets)  Arsenal  at  Huntsville,  Alabama.  Others  go  to  heavy  industries  in  the  Valley 
closely  allied  with  defense  production.  A  savings  of  millions  of  dollars  in  power  costs  thus  accrues  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  all  of  the  people. 

if  The  combined  load  of  this  ponderous  Government  demand  and  the  rising  needs  of  civilian  users  crowds  perilously 
on  the  heels  of  the  supply.  Additional  power  plants  must  continually  be  planned  and  provided  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  future. 

if  The  power  users  of  the  Valley  are  willing  to  pay  for  this  additional  capacity  through  their  monthly  bills.  They  are 
asking  that  TVA  be  authorized  to  obtain  capital  for  new  construction  by  issuing  revenue  bonds,  to  be  sold  in  the  open 
money  market. 

if  In  sum,  the  people  of  the  Valley  are  asking  for  a  means  of  financing  TVA’s  new  power  plants  outside  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Budget,  on  their  own  responsibility.  They  understand  that  in  paying  for  the  necessary  additional  capacity  on  the 
TVA  power  system  they  are  adding  to  the  value  of  a  great  enterprise  owned  by  the  nation. 


Signed  and  paid  for  by  these  newspapers  of  the 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  REGION: 

The  Advertiser 
Haleyvilte,  Ala. 


Crossviile  ChroHicle 
Crotaville,  Tenn. 


Hickman  County  Times 
Centerville.  Tenn. 


Afoul  ton  Advertiser 
Moulton.  Ala. 


Southern  Standard 
McMinnville,  Tenn. 


Alabama  Courier 
Athens.  Ala. 

Ashland  City  Times 
Ashland  City,  Tenn. 
Bedford  County  Sun 
Shelbvville.  Tenn. 

Belmont  Tri-County  Sews 
Belmont,  Miss. 

Camden  Chronicle 
Camden.  Tenn. 

Carroll  County  Democrat 
Huntimldon.  Tenn. 

Catoosa  County  Times 
Rintfilold.  Ga. 

Choctaw  Plaindealer 
Kosciusko,  Miss. 

The  Citizen 
Cookeville.  Tenn. 

Citizen  Times 
Scottsville.  Ky. 

Clarksville 
Leaf -Chronicle 
Clarksville.  Tenn. 
Cleveland  Daily  Banner 
Cleveland.  Tenn. 

Clinton  Courier-Sews 
Clinton,  Tenn. 
Commercial  Appeal 
Memphis.  Tenn. 
Community  Sews 
Madison,  Tenn. 

Courier- Journal 
Louisville.  Kv. 


Cullman  Democrat 
Cullman.  Ala. 

Cullman  Times 
Cullman.  Ala. 

Daily  Herald 
Columbia.  Tenn. 

Decatur  Daily 
Decatur,  Ala. 

Democrat-Union 
Lawrenceburit.  Tenn. 

Donelson  Diary 
Donelson,  Tenn. 

Dunlap  Tribune 
Tracy  City,  Tenn. 
Florence  Herald 
Florence.  Ala. 

Florence  Times 
Florence.  Ala. 

Franklin  Citizen 
Russellville.  Ala. 
Franklin  County  Times 
Russellville.  Ala. 

Fulton  Daily  Leader 
Fulton.  Ky. 

GaHatin  Examiner 
Gallatin,  Tenn. 
GoodlettsvHle  Gazette 
Goodlettsville,  Tenn. 
Green  River  Republican 
Morgantown.  Kv. 
Hartselle  Enquirer 
Hartselle,  Ala. 


Humphreys  County 
Democrat 
Waverly,  Tenn. 
Huntsville  Times 
Huntsville,  Ala. 
Itawamba  Times 
Fulton,  Miss. 

Jackson  Sun 
Jackson.  Tenn. 

Jasper  Journal 
Jasper.  Tenn. 

Kentucky  Sew  Era 
Hopkinsville,  Ky. 
Knoxville  Sews-Sentinel 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Lauderdale  County 
Enterprise 
Ripley,  Tenn. 

Ledger  &  Times 
Murray.  Kv. 

Lexington  Progress 
Lexinitton.  Tenn. 
Limestone  Democrat 
Athens.  Ala. 
Maryville-A  Icoa 
Daily  Times 
Maryville.  Tenn. 
MeSairy  County 
Independent 
Selmer,  Tenn. 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Monitor  Herald 
Calhoun  City.  Miss. 


Sashville  Tennessean 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

Sew  Albany  Gazette 
New  Albany.  Miss. 

Sorth  Georgia  Sews 
Blairsville.  Ga. 

Oak  Ridger 
Oak  Ridtfe.  Tenn. 
Okolona  Messenger 
Okolona.  Miss. 

Paducah  Sun-Democrat 
Paducah.  Kv. 

The  Panolian 
Batesville.  Miss. 

The  Parisian 
Paris.  Tenn. 

Paris  Post-Intelligencer 
Paris.  Tenn. 

Park  City  Daily  Sews 
Bowling  Green.  Kv. 
Parsons  Sews  Leader 
Parsons.  Tenn. 
Pontotoc  Progress 
Pontotoc.  Miss. 

Pulaski  Citizen 
Pulaski.  Tenn. 

Roane  County  Sews 
KinOton,  Tenn. 
Rockwood  Times 
Rockwood,  Tenn. 
Savannah  Courier 
Savannah.  Tenn. 


Springfield  Herald 
Springfield.  Tenn. 
Standard  &  Times 
Sheffield,  Ala. 
Stewart-Houston  County 
Times 

Dover  &  Erin,  Tenn. 
Sumner  County  Sews 
Gallatin,  Tenn. 

Sumner  County  Star 
Hendersonville.  Tenn. 
Todd  County  Standard 
Flkton.  Ky. 

Tribune  Democrat 
Benton.  Kv. 

Tri-Cities  Daily 
Sheffield.  Ala. 

Tri-City  Reporter 
Dyer.  Tenn. 

Tullahoma  Sews 
Tullahoma.  Tenn. 

Union  City  Daily 
Messenger 
Union  City,  Tenn. 
Upper  Sumner  County 
Press 

Portland,  Tenn. 

The  Vidette 
luka.  Miss. 

Wayne  County  Sews 
Waynesboro.  Tenn. 
Weakley  County  Press 
Martin,  Tenn. 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 


Ralston  Using  Print 
For  ‘Memorability’ 


Executives  of  the  Ralston 
Purina  Company,  St.  Louis,  and 
Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfi^li,  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  are  now  on  a 
road  tour,  selling  the  cereal 
firm’s  regional  salesmen  on  the 
current  advertising  campaign. 

For  the  first  time  in  two  years 
newspapers  are  being  used  spe¬ 
cifically  to  introduce  family¬ 
sized  packages  of  Rice  Chex  and 
Wheat  Chex.  Some  250  papers 
are  on  the  list. 

“Much  appreciated  by  the 
sales  representatives  was  our 
print  copy  for  Wheat  Chex,” 
Ernest  J.  “Buzz”  Hodges, 
agency  vicepresident,  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoon  Technique 

The  advertisement  in  question 
(see  cut)  makes  a  friendly, 
light-hearted  approach  to  read¬ 
ers  with  a  humorous  cartoon 
drawing  and  text  that  says  the 
family  pack  “serv'es  18  grown¬ 
ups,  or  23*/^  children,  or  one  very 


small  hippopotamus.”  Purpose 
of  the  new  package  of  the 
“cereal  made  for  grownups  and 
kids  who  want  to  be  like  grown¬ 
ups”  is  to  save  time  and  trouble, 
the  ad  campaign  points  out.  The 
new  package  “feeds  ’em  all.” 

Up  to  and  including  1520-line 
newspaper  ads  are  running  sev¬ 
eral  times  weekly  for  as  many 
as  six  weeks  in  some  markets. 
Radio  spots  in  selected  areas  go 
as  high  as  46  one  minute  spots 
for  four  weeks.  There  are  20- 
second  TV  in  individual  markets 
as  well  as  mentions  on  the  firm’s 
ABC-TV  network  show  “Bold 
Journey.” 

Bulk  of  Ralston’s  $3,000,000 
a  year  ad  budget  now  goes  into 
broadcast  media,  but,  Mr. 
Hodges  said,  as  this  “hottest  of 
cold  cereals”  expands  its  sales 
newspapers  will  get  a  larger 
and  larger  helping  of  ad  dough. 

Print  Lends  Dimension 

“The  print  medium  lends  a 
dimension  to  product  advertis¬ 


ACB' 
own 
Speedy  Pick-up 
and  Delivery  Service 

The  United  States  Mail  is  not  fast  enough  for  many  phases 
of  ACB’s  service. 

Good  though  it  is,  ACB’s  own  trucks  and  messengers  can 
do  a  better  and  faster  job.  In  ACB’s  job  of  getting  the  right 
“proofs-of-insertion”  to  agencies  and  advertisers,  we  try  to 
match  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  newspapers  themselves. 

That’s  why  ACB’s  trucks  shuttle  between  the  post  ofiSce 
and  ACB’s  office  and  advertiser  or  agency. 

ACB  offices  are  open  every  week  day  of  the  year  except 
New  Year’s  Day,  Memorial  Day,  July  4th,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  We  try  to  do  as  effective  a 
job  for  your  national  advertisers  as  you  do  in  carrying  their 
advertising  messages  to  your  readers. 


Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 

Ntw  T«di  (1i)  Mtdiie*  Avt.  *  Otimgit  (3)  II  S.  Mkli^  Avt.  *  Cttwakn  (19 
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ing  lacking  in  TV  or  radio,”  Mr. 
Hodges  said.  “That  is  believ- 
ability  and  memorability.  What 
people  hear  or  see  over  radio  or 
TV,  they  want  to  read  in  print 
to  believe.  You  know  how  it  is. 
You  see  or  hear  something 
broadcast  and  you  immediately 
rush  out  to  buy  a  paper  to  be 
sure  it’s  true.  You  just  can’t  do 
a  proper  new  product  introduc¬ 
tion  without  newspapers. 

“Memorability  is  most  impor¬ 
tant,  when  you  realize  that  re¬ 
tail  chains  are  offered  more 
than  16,000  food  deals  and  pro¬ 
motions  every  year.  Never  was 
competition  keener  than  it  is  to¬ 
day.  Sometimes  as  many  as  50 
promotions  are  offered  to  chain 
store  managers  to  choose  from 
in  a  single  day.  They  can’t  u.se 
them  all. 

“To  get  noticed  we  try  to  be 
friendly  and  memorable  in  our 
print  advertising.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  extremely  careful 
not  to  sacrifice  believability  to 
humor. 


An  E&P  CITATION 
for  EFFECTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADS 
(No.  8) 


promotion  manager,  Ralston  Di¬ 
vision,  Ralston  Purina  Com¬ 
pany,  Besides  Mr.  Hodges, 
agency  men  responsible  for  the 
current  citation  campaign  in¬ 
clude  Courtenay  Moon,  vice- 
president;  Maxwell  “Bud”  Ar¬ 
nold,  vice-president  and  copy 
chief,  Alan  Leftkort,  art  direc¬ 
tor  on  the  Ralston  account;  Ben 
Franklin  and  Walter  Lawrence, 
associate  account  executives. 

Former  Newsman 

Mr.  Hodges  was  a  reporter 
on  the  Cleveland  Press  and  had 
his  own  public  relations  office 
before  joining  Guild,  Bascom  & 
Bonfigli,  Inc.,  six  years  ago.  The 
agency  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Strangely  enough  mo.st  of  its 
accounts  are  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  count ly.  Only 
one  is  in  San  Francisco. 

Some  other  notable  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  contributions  from  this 
agency  is  its  slogan  for  Rival 
Dog  Foods,  “Dog’s  Best  Friend 
is  Its  Rival”  and  the  way  it 
plays  with  the  letters  in  Nucoa, 
the  product  of  the  Margarine 
Division  of  Best  Foods  —  “New- 
Ubiquitous  -  Comestible  -  Over- 
All.” 


Presell  Vila! 

“Our  aim  is  to  presell  at  least 
every  third  retail  store  shopper. 
Women  spend  only  eight  sec¬ 
onds  in  front  of  any  one  prod¬ 
uct  category  in  a  store.  Thus, 
it  is  most  important  to  have  the 
kind  of  memorability  and  be¬ 
lievability  you  get  in  print  to 
flag  their  attention  to  your  par¬ 
ticular  brand.” 

W.  P.  Hays  is  advertising  and 


The  folks  most  apt  to 


buy  TOMORROW  are 
reading  the  NEWS 
tonight! 

Cleveland 

NEWS 

REPRESENTED  BY  KELLY  SMITH  TO 


Family  Weekly  Adds 
3  More  Subscribers 

Chicago 

Three  additions  to  the  list  of 
newspapers  carrying  the  color- 
gravure  Sunday  magazine 
Family  Weekly  bring  its  na¬ 
tional  circulation  to  4,437,867  in 
177  markets. 

The  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.) 
Herald  and  Aberdeen  (S.  D.) 
American-N ews  began  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Family  Weekly  Aug.  17. 

The  Upland-Ontario  (Calif.) 
Daily  Report  starts  Sept.  21.  In 
addition  to  these  newspapers, 
the  new  high  circulation  total 
includes  the  gain  of  87,818  by 
subscriber  newspapers  reported 
in  Mai-ch  31  ABC  figures. 

• 

Office  Link 

San  Fr.\ncisco 

West-Holliday  Co.  is  instal¬ 
ling  wire  services  linking  its 
New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles  and  local  head¬ 
quarters  offices,  it  is  announced 
by  Nelson  Roberts,  president  of 
the  representatives’  organiza¬ 
tion. 
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QUESTION:  W  hat  big 
isolated  market  in  the 
West  offers  you  more 
people  than  live 

in  Washington  D.C. . . .  more 
buying  power  than 

Pittsburgh  .  .  .  more  sales 
than  San  Francisco 
— and  is  so  distinctly 
different  that  it  cannot 
be  measured  by  its 
metro  area  alone? 


.NSWER: 


Th«  Spokane  Market 


T«Im  S|MkmM  Market 
e  e  A  Nfalatiaa 

III  1,150^ 


Tie  Speittmuif-Review 
Spekam*  Diiily  Cbremcie  r$0ci 
meet  then  f  out  tf  10  fmmUm 


■alail  TraMaf  Zaaa 


#i»  *“'«• 

The  Sptknmen-Revkui  end 
Sptieme  Dedy  ChremkU  remcb 
meet  then  7  eta  ef  10  femditt 


Search  the  facts,  and  the  answer  to  the  big  question  is 
obvious:  the  billion  dollar  Spokane  Market  is  so  distinctly  different 
that  it  is  ONE  BIG  EXCEPTION  to  the  metropolitan  concept  of 
markets.  Walled-in  on  all  sides  by  giant  mountain  ranges  and  with 
300  or  more  miles  separating  S|>okane  from  other  metro  areas,  it  is 
an  isolated — unified  and  indivisible — sales  entity  ...  4  times  as  big 
as  its  metropolitan  area  in  population,  income,  and  retail  sales.  And 
it’s  easy  to  sell!  For  you  sell  it  ALL — the  FULL  36-county  Spokane 
Market — when  you  ”A-schedule”  Spokane’s  two  big  daily  news¬ 
papers:  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 


4|t4l 

The  Spekemten-Reeiew  end 
Spekeme  Dedy  Cheettidt  rtech 
men  them  9  eel  ef  iO  femditt 

All  din  SRDS  Miy  I9W; 

A.  B,  C.  Audit  Report,  Mmh  31, 1937 
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Small  Agency  Roars 
‘No’  at  Rohrabaugh 


Mrs.  Muriel  Johnstone,  presi¬ 
dent,  Johnstone  Inc.,  New  York, 
who  can  be  “angry  but  still  in 
good  taste,”  roared  a  “no”  in 
that  delicate  manner  this  week 
to  C.  M.  “Mert”  Rohrabaugh, 
president,  Kudner  Agency,  Inc. 
Mr.  Rohrabaugh  declared  in 
these  pages  last  week  that  small 
agencies  were  doomed. 

“I  always  want  to  be  small,” 
said  Mrs.  Johnstone,  speaking 
about  her  agency,  which  will  be 
three  years  old  next  January 
and  bills  just  under  $5,000,000 
a  year  for  26  clients.  Her 
agency,  according  to  Mrs.  John¬ 
stone,  aims  to  build  “to  no  more 
than  $10,000,000.” 

An  agency  billing  only  $10,- 
000,000  is  “in  trouble,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Kudner’s  President 
Rohrabaugh. 

“I  disagree  completely,”  said 
Mrs.  Johnstone.  “What  adver¬ 
tising  clients  need  and  want  and 
what  small  agencies  provide  is 


principal  to  principal  service.” 

Serve  ‘in  Depth’ 

Some  16  Johnstone  principals 
serve  the  client  list  “in  depth,” 
according  to  the  petite  sack- 
dressed  president.  All,  16  agency 
principals,  she  added,  have  had 
both  retail  and  wholesale  ex¬ 
perience,  and  can  accomplish 
“hard  sell  in  good  taste.” 

In  her  own  background,  she 
pointed  to  clients  she  has  served 
for  16  years,  first  in  a  firm  de¬ 
voted  to  fashion  promotions, 
then  with  Morey,  Humm  &  John¬ 
stone,  New  York,  of  which  she 
was  a  partner,  and  now  with 
the  present  agency.  Two  of  her 
accounts  are  big  local  newspa¬ 
per  advertisers,  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  for  whom 
she  now  handles  national  adver¬ 
tising,  and  I.  Magnin  &  Co., 
Califoimia  and  Seattle. 

Other  retail  advertisers  on 
her  list  include  Battelstein’s, 
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Yes,  only  the  Tulso  World  ond  Tulso  Tribune  can  give 
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Muriel  Johnstone 


Houston,  Texas,  department 
store;  five  Burdine  stores  in 
Miami,  Fla.;  Hattie  Carnegie, 
Inc.,  New  York;  the  chain  of 

11  Montaldo  specialty  stores; 
and  the  Bermuda  Shop,  Ltd.,  a 
New  York  City  specialty  shop. 

As  an  example  of  what  she 
called  “service  in  depth”  she 
had  Dimitri  Petrov,  the  agency’s 
director  of  creative  sales,  show 
rough  dummies  of  a  series  of 

12  promotions  for  1959  now  in 
preparation  for  Lebow  Broth¬ 
ers,  Baltimore  and  New  York 
manufacturers  of  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing.  Colorful  portfolios  will  in¬ 
clude  newspaper  mats  for  local 
newspaper  advertising  by  Le- 
bow’s  more  than  250  licensed 
stores  throughout  the  country. 

Besides  Mr.  Petrov  and  her¬ 
self  giving  “principal  to  princi¬ 
pal”  service  to  clients,  she  named 
Rosmond  Gilmartin,  executive 
vicepresident,  and  George  Mesir, 
art  director. 

Fashion  is  Key 

Keystone  of  Mrs.  Johnstone’s 
advertising  approach  is  her  firm 
belief  that  practically  every 


product  can  and  should  be  sold  | 
through  fashion.  She  noted  how  | 
the  automobile  manufacturers  1 
had  been  sold  on  reaching  worn-  | 
en,  stopping  them,  and  winning  I 
them,  by  making  certain  that  | 
fashionably  dressed  women  were  \ 
pictured  in  their  advertising 
copy.  ; 

“Men  may  be  interested  in  ' 
what’s  under  the  hood,  but  they,  | 
too,  are  attracted  by  the  pretty  i 
and  fashionably  dressed  women  - 
shown  with  the  cars,”  she  said. 

When  engaged  in  fashion  | 
promotion,  Mrs.  Johnstone  i 
worked  through  other  agencies  i 
to  help  them  keep  up-to-date 
with  fashions  in  their  advertis-  i 
ing.  Now,  while  her  clients  are  ' 
all  in  the  soft  goods  field,  she  : 
expects  to  expand  into  the  pe-  j 
riphery  of  hard  goods.  Among 
fashion  tie-ups  she  has  made 
have  been  with  Philip  Morris,  | 
American  Express,  the  Bahamas  i 
Government,  and  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad. 

Recently  Mrs.  Johnstone  en¬ 
gaged  Peggy  LeBoutillier  one 
time  reporter  on  the  New  York  j 
Journal  American,  to  write  crea-  | 
tive  copy.  Peggy  concocted  this 
word  magic  about  her  boss: 

“She  knows  that  an  advertise-  | 
ment  is  as  individual  as  a  I 
thumbprint  and  she  has  a  green  I 
thumb  with  sales.  She  schools  ■ 
five-gaited  horses  on  her  Massa-  | 
chusetts  farm.  She  knows  that  I 
fashion  has,  does  and  will  sell 
any  and  all  products;  radiates  . 
elegance,  but  is  just  about  as 
fragile  as  a  piece  of  resilient 
steel. 

“Muriel  Johnstone  is  famous 
as  ‘improbability’  and  a  ‘vo- 
yeuse,’  and  a  candid  one  at  that. 
One  evening  she  is  entertaining 
a  la  grande  dame,  with  a  rose 
geranium  leaf  in  her  fingerbowl; 
the  next  morning  she  is  strap¬ 
hanging,  aimed  with  a  cam¬ 
paign  destined  to  make  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  history.” 


Here's  how  a  400-car,  $565,000,  four-level  parldng  deck  at  the 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  will  look.  Construction  will  begin  immediately 
and  completion  date  is  next  June  I,  according  to  John  S.  Knight, 
dent  and  editor.  The  deck,  adjoining  the  present  building,  is  designad  *< 
an  improvement  for  Akron's  downtown. 
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Poll  Finds 
Ad  Agencies 
Optimistic 

Advertising  agencies  did  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  than  they  did  in  the 
same  1957  period  and  are  more 
optimistic  about  the  second  six 
months  of  this  year  than  had 
been  expected,  according  to  re¬ 
plies  by  188  out  of  335  agencies 
to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies. 

The  188  agencies,  55Co  of  4-A 
members,  replied  in  seven  busi¬ 
ness  days.  The  335  4-A  member 
agencies  place  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

96  .Agencies  .Ahead 

Reporting  on  agency  billing 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1958 
compared  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  1957,  96  agencies 
were  ahead  (from  0.5%  to 
131%);  64  down  (from  1%  to 
60%);  27  said  “the  same”;  one 
did  not  answer. 


Estimates  for  the  second  six 
months  of  1958  compared  with 
the  second  half  of  1957  show  84 
up  (from  I'l  to  125c< ) ;  50  down 
(fiom  I'f  to  50%);  51  “the 
same”;  three  did  not  answer. 

All  size  groups  followed  the 
same  general  patteim  in  the  first 
six  months,  while  for  the  second 
half  of  this  year  predictions  are 
alike  for  all  but  two  size  groups 
— $5  to  20  million  billing  and 
$20  to  40  million,  which  expect 
a  standoff  of  “ups”  and  “dowms.” 

More  ‘Ups’  .Seen 

Geogiaphically,  all  regions 
show  more  “ups”  than  “downs” 
for  both  six  months’  periods  ex¬ 
cept  the  East  Central  Region, 
which  includes  Detroit,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  other  Michigan  and 
Ohio  Cities. 

There  the  “downs”  exceeded 
the  “ups”  11  to  eight  for  the 
first  six  months;  estimates  for 
the  second  half  are  a  standoff 
nine  to  nine  with  five  the  same. 

The  Western  Region  is  most 
optimistic  about  the  future,  pre¬ 
dicting  3  to  1  that  their  billing 
will  be  up  during  the  second  half 
year. 

No  individual  agency’s  iden¬ 
tity  is  revealed  in  the  poll. 


In  world’s  No.  1  test  center, 
Cape  Canaveral,  Orlando,  and 
Central  Florida.  Our  population 
has  doubled  since  1950  with 
people  from  all  over  America. 
New  Orlando  ABC  City  Zone 
is  171,168.  We  dominate  five 
counties  [population  of  400,000] 
by  more  than  5-1  margin  over 
Miami,  Tampa,  Jacksonville 
papers. 


Orlando  Sentinel-Star 


TEST  it  here  .  .  . 


.  .  .  SELL  it  here 


Ask  Branham 


Canadian  Agencies 
Enjoy  Record  Billings 

Ottawa 

Canadian  advertising  agencies 
in  1957  had  a  record  billing  last 
year  of  $222,205,288,  up  10% 
over  1956  billings,  according  to 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics.  A  total  of  113  agencies 
reported  as  against  110  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

The  report  shows  that  publi¬ 
cations,  including  daily  news¬ 
papers,  received  51.6%  of  the 
totol  billings,  down  from  52.6% 
in  1956,  53.3%  in  1955,  and 
56.4%  in  1954. 

The  113  agencies  reported  4,- 
042  employes,  up  from  3,790  in 
1956,  and  a  wage  bill  of  $22,- 
591,000.  The  agencies  reported 
gross  revenue  of  $35,758,000,  or 
15.8%,  of  total  billings,  approxi¬ 
mately  same  percentage  as  last 
year  when  gross  revenue  was 
$32,204,000  or  15.7%  of  total 
billings. 


‘Ad  Research’  Course 
Offered  by  College 

A  new  graduate  cour.se  in 
“Advertising  Research”  will  be 
offered  for  the  fii’.st  time  this 
fall  at  New  York  City  College’s 
Baruch  School  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration,  it  was 
announced  by  Dr.  Jerome  B. 
Cohen,  assistant  dean  in  charge 
of  graduate  studies. 

A  seminar  devoted  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  various  research 
techniques  currently  employed 
by  the  advertising  profe.ssion 
and  related  industries,  the 
course  is  designed  not  to  teach 
technique  but  to  help  to  develop 
a  frame  of  reference  for  the 
evaluation  of  advertising  re¬ 
search  methods. 

The  study  will  include  ex¬ 
ploration  of  techniques  used  in 
determining  and  measuring 
markets;  product  analysis;  me¬ 
dia  research;  broadcast  pro¬ 
gram  ratings,  with  analysis  of 
various  rating  systems;  and 
copy  testing.  Case  studies  of 
specific  research  projects  by 
various  companies  and  media 
will  be  examined. 

The  14-week  course,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Richard  P.  Essey  of 
Benton  and  Bowles,  will  meet 
Tuesday  evenings  from  6:50  to 
8:30  P.M.  beginning  September 
23. 

• 

G.A.  Research  Planiietl 

Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

Virgil  P.  Barta  has  been 
named  to  conduct  research  in 
the  graphic  arts  fields  for  Stan¬ 
ford  ^search  Institute.  He 
formerly  was  technical  director 
of  Technicolor’s  graphic  arts 
division. 
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82  Tennessee 
Valley  Papers 
Issue  Joint  Ad 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Eighty-two  newspapers  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  region  issued 
an  unprecedented  joint  state¬ 
ment  calling  on  (Congress  to 
authorize  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  finance  new  power 
construction  through  the  sale  of 
bonds  backed  by  TVA’s  earn¬ 
ings. 

The  “consensus”  statement, 
over  the  signatures  of  the  82 
papers  that  have  “lived  with” 
TV  A  for  25  years,  was  placed 
as  a  paid  page  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  &  Times 
Herald. 

The  signatory  papers,  of 
varying  political  leanings,  pub¬ 
lish  in  all  parts  of  the  TVA 
service  area,  in  Tennessee,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi.  Cost  of  the  paid 
page  was  shared  by  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  statement  warns  that  the 
combined  load  of  government 
and  civilian  demand  in  the 
Valley  area  “crowds  perilously 
on  the  heels  of  TVA  power  sup¬ 
ply.”  It  asks  the  press  of  the 
nation  for  “objective  appraisal” 
of  the  case  for  the  bond  plan 
as  a  means  of  enabling  TVA  to 
continue  to  meet  the  region’s 
power  needs. 

The  papers  cite  evidence  that 
the  users  of  TVA  power  actu¬ 
ally  are  bearing  the  costs  of  the 
power  and  assert  from  their 
close  acquaintance  with  the  sit¬ 
uation  that  these  consumers 
“are  entirely  willing  to  hare 
spelled  out  in  law  their  respon¬ 
sibility  to  pay,  thi-ough  their 
power  bills,  for  this  (revenue 
bond)  method  of  future  finan¬ 
cing  of  TVA’s  power  system.” 

They  together  state:  “Al¬ 
though  the  revenue  bond  plan 
would  turn  the  job  of  finaivcing 
future  power  expansion  over  to 
the  people  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  the  nation  will  continue 
to  own  TVA. 

Among  the  larger  newspapers 
participating  in  the  statement 
were  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Tennessean,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- J ournal,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appe^ 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News  Se^' 
nel.  Scores  of  smaller  dailies 
and  weeklies  added  their  voices 
to  the  expression  “given  earn-  , 
estly  and  purposefully  in  hopes 
that  our  Valley,  which  has  pro¬ 
gressed  far  with  TVA,  may  1)® 
permitted  the  means  of  con¬ 
tinuing  this  progress.” 
BLISHER  for  August  9,  1958  ^ 
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PROMOTION 

Central  Policy  Needed 
For  Newspaper  Deaths 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Two  events  in  recent  weeks 
have  sharply  emphasized  the 
dire  need  of  the  daily  newspaper 
industry  for  some  centralized 
national  public  relations  plan 
and  policy. 

The  demise  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star  and  the 
probable  and  imminent  demise 
of  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item 
have  apparently  been  met  by 
the  industry  with  nothing  more 
than  a  little  private  and  mean¬ 
ingless  cluck-cluck. 

Indeed,  to  these  events  can 
be  added  the  relatively  recent 
demise  of  the  International 
News  Service,  although  this  did 
not  touch  the  reading  or  the 
advertising  public  so  closely  as 
the  passing  of  the  newspapers. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
any  public  relations  plan  could 
have  prevented  these  things 
from  happening.  It  is  to  sug¬ 
gest,  however,  and  strongly,  that 


a  plan  and  a  policy,  which  we 
assume  would  include  a  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  industry,  would 
have  put  these  events  into  some 
sort  of  balance  and  perspective 
that  would  make  them  more 
comprehensible  to  the  general 
and  the  specific  publics  with 
which  the  newspaper  deals. 

The  general  public  most  con¬ 
cerned,  of  course,  is  small,  the 
readers  of  the  disappearing 
newspapers  first,  and  their 
neighbors  in  Cincinnati  and 
New  Orleans  second.  But  the 
story  gets  out  nationally,  and 
doesn’t  it  raise  a  question  in 
the  minds  of  newspaper  readers 
everywhere,  what’s  happening 
to  newspapers?  Aren’t  they  fall¬ 
ing  by  the  w'ayside,  victims  to 
television  and  radio  and  weekly 
newsmagazines  ? 

The  advertising  public,  and 
of  this  we  have  had  evidence, 
asks  the  same  questions  —  and 
unless  satisfactory  answers  are 
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forthcoming,  the  cost  to  news¬ 
papers  can  be  very  high  indeed. 

The  employe  public  asks  ques¬ 
tions,  too  —  and  upon  the  an¬ 
swers  depends  very  largely  the 
state  of  their  morale,  or  even, 
depending  on  age  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  very  fact  whether 
they  remain  in  the  industry. 

And  the  potential  employe 
public  certainly  asks  questions. 
The  newspaper  recruitment 
problem,  already  one  of  the  most 
serious  with  which  the  indus¬ 
try  is  contending,  must  be  in¬ 
calculably  aggravated  by  these 
recent  events. 

Yet  no  industry  voice  is  raised 
to  answer  these  questions  with 
authority.  Nobody  speaking  for 
the  industry  explains  that  these 
events  may  show  weakness  of 
individual  operations,  but  they 
may  not  necessarily  reflect 
weakness  of  the  industry  — 
that,  indeed,  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  today  enjoys  a  higher  circu¬ 
lation  than  ever  and  a  greater 
advertising  volume  than  in  most 
years. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  lately 
to  raise  hob  with  salesmen  for 
lack  of  imagination  and  aggres¬ 
siveness.  Cannot  the  same 
charges  be  leveled  against  pub¬ 
lishers,  not  as  individuals,  per¬ 
haps,  because  many  individual 
publishers  are  highly  imagina¬ 
tive  and  inspiringly  aggressive, 
but  as  an  organized  group  in 
the  ANPA? 

Is  the  only  voice  the  organ¬ 
ized  daily  newspaper  industry 
raises  to  be  the  complaining 
voice  we  have  heard  so  much 
lately,  about  the  narrowing  mar¬ 
gin  betw’een  cost  and  profit?  Is 
there  to  be  no  voice  raised  in 
confidence  and  inspiring  con¬ 
fidence  that  the  daily  newspaper 
I  is  a  growing  industry,  that  its 
I  glorious  past  is  but  a  dim 
promise  of  an  even  more  glori- 
!  ous  future  and  that  its  present 
ain’t  so  darned  bad  either? 

Somebody  should  speak  up  for 
the  daily  newspaper,  loud  and 
clear,  before  it  is  too  late.  Too 
many  people  in  the  industry  it¬ 
self  are  already  talking  about 
it  in  buggy  whip  terms.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  has  a  public  relations 
committee  earnestly  trying  to 
do  something,  but  what  it  can 
do  alone  and  unaided  by  the 
rest  of  the  industry  is  highly 
problematical.  The  paradox  is 
that  while  so  many  within  the 
industry  reveal  such  lack  of 
confidence  in  its  future,  much 
of  the  industry  is  spending  mil¬ 
lions  for  new  plant  to  serve  the 
future.  Can  it  be  that,  for  lack 
of  public  relations  sense,  we  are 
building  not  plants  but  mauso¬ 
leums? 

Texas  Still  Texas 

You  didn’t  think,  did  you, 
EDITOR 
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’Tis  Christmas? 

San  Francisco 
July’s  end  brought  Christinas 
greetings  from  Harold  Coffin, 
former  San  Francisco  CaU- 
He  promotion  manager  now 
free-lancing  for  slick  magazines. 
“We’re  mailing  our  Christmas 
cards  a  little  early  this  year  to 
avoid  paying  the  increased 
postal  rates,’’  explained  the 
card  mailed  from  the  Coffins’ 
home  at  neaiby  Santa  Cruz, 
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Texas  would  take  the  imminence 
of  Alaska  as  the  country’s  big¬ 
gest  state  without  a  murmur? 
Well,  more  than  a  murmur  em¬ 
erges  from  Lloyd  Price’s  pro¬ 
motion  shop  at  the  Ddlat 
(Texas)  Times  Herald.  Texas 
may  no  longer  be  the  largest 
state,  he  reluctantly  admits  in 
a  clever  little  self-mailer,  but 
it  is  “still  the  best.’’ 

Then,  raising  its  voice  some- 
w’hat,  this  promotion  proceeds  to 
show  that  Dallas  County  alone, 
compared  with  Alaska,  has  three 
and  three-quarters  as  many  peo¬ 
ple;  more  than  four  times  as 
much  consumer  spendable  in¬ 
come;  seven  and  one-half  times 
the  retail  sales;  etc.;  etc.  And 
Dallas  is  only  .3%  of  Texas’ 
area. 

Done  in  chuckling  good  hu¬ 
mor,  this  piece  doesn’t  at  all 
sell  Alaska  short  so  much  as 
it  sells  Dallas  big. 

In  the  Bag 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Times  assure 
attention  for  their  market  mes¬ 
sage  about  Oklahoma’s  bumper 
$198  million  wheat  crop  by  send¬ 
ing  it  out  in  the  form  of  a  stock 
certificate,  a  “gilt  edge  share.” 

NEA  Service  offering  pro¬ 
motional  aids  to  newspapers  to 
celebrate  25th  anniversary  of 
Alley  Oop,  the  cave  man  comic 
strip.  Most  interesting  in  this 
day  of  science  fiction. 

Add  testimony  from  newspa¬ 
per  advertisers  that  newspaper 
advertising  pays  off :  Big  ad  in 
the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Her¬ 
ald  quoting  local  department 
store  head.  Biggest  Herald  ad¬ 
vertiser,  he  increased  his  use 
of  the  Herald  this  year.  And  a 
similar  expression  in  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald. 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  out 
with  a  well-done  booklet  reprint¬ 
ing  George  Beveridge’s  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  series,  “Metro  — 
city  of  tomorrow,’’  which  does 
an  excellent  job  of  picturing 
Washington  as  a  growing  com¬ 
munity  straining  at  its  bound¬ 
aries. 
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Castomatic®  type  metals  must  save  you  money.  Because  they  hold  your  dross 
losses  to  absolute  minimum.  Reason:  automatic  casting  under  pressure  in  sealed  machines  keeps 
out  dross-producing  oxides  and  prevents  porous  metal  with  “soft  spots”.  Don’t  settle  for  less  than 
Castomatic  made  only  by  Federated  Metals  Division  of  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company, 
120  Broadway,  New  York  5.  In  Canada:  Federated  Metals  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto  and  Montreal. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


at  the  forthcoming  P.N.P.A. 
Classified  Clinic. 


Classified’s  New  Face 
Reflects  Today’s  Pace 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


The  “good  grey  pages”  of 
classified,  with  column  after  col¬ 
umn  of  small,  light  face  type 
punctuated  by  relatively  incon¬ 
spicuous  headings  is  rapidly 
slipping  into  the  limbo  of  cellu¬ 
loid  collars  and  high  buttoned 
shoes.  Classified’s  new  face  re¬ 
flects  today’s  faster  paced  mode 
of  living  w’here  the  transmission 
of  the  basic  idea  behind  the 
want  ad  message  must  be 
speeded  up  with  cuts  and  bor¬ 
ders  and  broken  columns. 

Now,  88.5%  of  411  newspa¬ 
pers  replying  to  a  questionnaire 
indicate  that  they  accept  broken 
columns  and  62.5%  accept  cuts 
in  their  classified  section.  The 
survey  was  conducted  by  Harri¬ 
son  C.  MacDonald  &  Sons  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  decided 
acceleration  of  the  trend  to¬ 
wards  liberalization  of  typogra¬ 
phical  restrictions  in  want  ads 
since  1955  Avhen  a  similar  study 
was  made.  Then,  75%  of  the 
papers  accepted  broken  columns 
and  64%  were  accepting  cuts. 

Commenting  upon  the  trend 
the  MacDonald  organization 
points  out  that,  “in  the  thirty 
two  month  period  between  the 
surveys,  56  of  the  respondents 
underwent  a  change  in  policy  re¬ 
garding  broken  columns,  cuts, 
or  both  according  to  those  who 
filled  in  that  portion  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  which  asked  when 
policy  changes  had  taken  place. 
This  represents  a  change  on  the 
part  of  13%  of  the  respondents, 
the  greatest  number  being  in 
the  two  lower  circulation  brack¬ 
ets  where  44  papers  switched  to 
broken  columns  or  cuts.” 


Not  only  does  display  type  in 
classified  result  in  larger  space 
ads  but  in  16.7%  of  the  news¬ 
papers  responding  a  premium 
rate  is  assessed.  This  figure  too, 
has  risen  from  12.9%  indicated 
in  the  1955  survey. 


The  second  Annual  Ohio 
Newspaper  Classified  Clinic  will 
be  September  13  and  14  at  the 
Deshler-Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus. 
From  J.  P.  McLaughlin,  CAM, 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  Pro¬ 
gram  Chairman  comes  word  that 
some  top  notch  people  will  ap¬ 
pear  who  will  present  vital  in¬ 
formation  for  building  linage  in 
today’s  market. 

A  glance  at  the  program  re¬ 
veals  such  names  as  Ed  Burge- 
son,  retail  vicepresident  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Bob 
Wheeler,  CAM,  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  Robert 
Miller  &  James  Maxim,  presi¬ 
dent  and  vicepresident  respec¬ 
tively,  National  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Network, 
Inc.  and  Bill  Golding  of  Howard 
Parish  Associates. 


COLLEGE  RATINGS 


FOOTBALL 


GRID  POWER  INDEX 


Sr  MORr  SCHWARTZ 


FORMATH 


FEATURES 


The  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
Tribune's  third  annual  “Youth 
in  Business”  placement  of  free 
classified  advertisements  netted 
page  one  copy  and  provided  a 
home  for  two. 

“WANTED:  Home  for  my 
dog  for  several  months  and  for 
myself  too.  Jean  Haught,  age 
10,”  read  the  copy  that  ap¬ 
peared  recently. 

“Tribune  staffers  investi¬ 
gated.  They  found  the  girl 
wished  to  take  her  dog  along 
with  her  while  her  mother  un¬ 
derwent  hospital  treatment  for 
the  developing  loss  of  her  eye¬ 
sight.  The  county  home  and  a 
convent  barred  dogs. 

“The  Tribune’s  followup  on 
the  ad  appeared  the  following 
day.  More  than  50  families 
promptly  volunteered  shelter. 
Two  days  later  the  Tribune  re¬ 
ported  Jeanie  and  her  dog  were 
going  to  live  at  the  home  of  the 


principal  of  her  high  school. 

“This  again  points  up  the  fact 
that  classified  advertising  is 
news  and  that  an  alert  editorial 
department  can  often  find  stories 
in  the  classified  section  that  are 
of  interest  to  everyone  who  sub¬ 
scribes  to  the  paper,”  reports 
E.  W.  Rice,  Tribune  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 


Flood  Relief 


Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  has 
raised  more  than  $18,000  in  a 
fund  drive  for  the  relief  of 
southwest  Iowa  flood  victims. 
The  money  is  being  turned  over 
to  the  Red  Cross. 


Howard  to  New  Post 


Los  Angeles 
Morgan  Howard,  former 
treasurer,  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications,  Inc.,  has  affiliated 
with  Guilding  Management  Cor¬ 
poration  here  as  vicepresident. 


Classified’s  Quarter-Century  Club 


Another  in  a  series  of  sketches 
of  vetez*ans  who  were  honored 
by  ANCAM  with  special  certifi¬ 
cates.  It  tells  how  they  got  into 
classified  and  what  made  them 
stay.  Today’s  subject:  W.  R. 
COWIE,  Classified  Advertising 
Manager,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press. 


A1  Coleman,  CAM,  the  Times 
Publishing  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 
is  not  too  keen  on  politics  since 
the  current  Mayor  of  Erie,  Ar¬ 
thur  J.  Gardner,  used  a  3  col¬ 
umn  by  42  line  ad  in  his  real 
estate  columns  every  day  as 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  and 
successful  brokers  in  town  prior 
to  becoming  Mayor.  Mayor 
Gardner,  still  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  a  principal  speaker 


A  “shot  in  the  arm”  for  your  sports  page 


35  CHURCH  STREET 


PATERSON  1  N.  J. 


“Seeking  my  first  job  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1924,  I  answered  a 
Classified  box  ad  for  a  collector. 
The  employer  turned  out  to  be 
the  Cleveland  Press,  The  col¬ 
lection  manager  suggested  that 
there  would  be  far  more  op¬ 
portunity  for  me  in  the  classified 
advertising  department  and  in¬ 
troduced  me  to  the  classified 
advertising  manager,  thus  start¬ 
ing  me  on  what  became  my  en¬ 
tire  career. 

In  the  beginning  I  worked  at 
the  want  ad  counter  and  on  the 
voluntary  board.  In  1926  I  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  prove 
I  could  be  an  outside  advertising 
salesman.  After  two  years  as  an 
outside  salesman,  I  was  made 
a  supervisor.  I  held  this  position 
until  1937,  when  I  was  made 
assistant  classified  manager.  In 
1951  I  was  appointed  classified 
manager. 

I  do  think  that  probably  all 
of  us  have  been  associated  with 
someone  who  greatly  influenced 
our  careers.  In  my  case  it  was 
the  man  I  worked  with,  and  for, 
over  a  period  of  twenty-four 
years,  Harry  C.  Kahlert 
(former  classified  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  Press)  and  who 
just  recently  retired  from  the 


W.  R.  Cowia 


El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post.  I 
believe  he  was  responsible  for 
making  my  career  in  Classified 
what  it  is  today. 

I  have  stayed  in  Classified  be¬ 
cause  I  have  found  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  depart¬ 
ments  on  the  paper  and  I  really 
enjoy  my  work.  The  constant 
challenge  of  keeping  pace  with 
our  changing  times  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  young  people  en¬ 
tering  the  advertising  fieldi 
gives  one  a  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  I  don’t  believe  can  be 
equalled.” 
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THEY’VE 
eOT  THE 
MIDAS  TOUCH 
IH  NEW  ENGLAND 


I 


Everything  they  put  their  hands  to  turns  to 
money.  Farms,  for  instance:  New  England’s 
farmers  lead  the  country  in  product  value  per 
acre.  Or  industry:  here  in  2%  of  the  nation’s 
land  area  is  concentrated  10^  of  its  manufac¬ 
turing.  Even  the  forests  yield  their  share  .  .  . 
56%  of  the  country’s  newsprint,  42%  of  its 
special  industrial  paper  .  .  .  and  a  million  and  a 
half  pounds  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  every  year. 

It’s  easy  to  see  the  result.  One  out  of  every  ten 
people  in  the  entire  six-state  region  is  a  stock 
owner;  total  yearly  earnings  are  over  $5.5  bil¬ 
lion;  personal  incomes  are  10%  above  the  na¬ 
tional  average  while  individual  savings  are  50',# 
higher.  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  have  risen  to 
almost  $22  billion  annually. 

All  in  all,  these  modern  Yankees  are  pretty  well 
off.  And  they  live  like  it,  too  .  .  .  spending  high, 
living  high,  having  fun.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  you’ll  find  a  wide  open  market  here  if 
you  come  on  up  and  sell  New  England  through 
the  New  England  newspapers. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE — Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E).  Boston  Globe  (S). 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette 
(E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E>.  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  E&S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (S),  Wocnsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E).  Bridgeport  Post  (S). 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M).  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meri¬ 
den  Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Register  (E&S),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  (M&S). 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 
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NEWSPAPER  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ...  No.  4 


PR  ‘Sells’  Newspaper 
With  Subtle  Technique 

By  Sumner  Collins 

Dirertor  of  Promotion,  Plans  and  Public  Relations 
New  York  Journal  American 


The  growing  importance  of 
public  relations  as  a  top  man¬ 
agement  function  has,  I  believe, 
had  its  effect  on  more  and  more 
newspapers  recognizing  the 
value  of  a  planned  PR  program. 

I  am  sure  that  most  publishers 
realize  the  growing  need  for 
goodwill  among  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  a  public  under¬ 
standing  of  their  problems. 

However,  it  is  only  fair  to 
recognize  that  almost  every 
newspaper  has,  for  many  years, 
been  doing  a  considerable 
amount  of  public  relations  under 
the  misnomer  of  promotion  and 
the  promotion  man  has  been 
doing  a  PR  job  without  the  title. 

I  refer  to  the  sponsored  events, 
the  tours  through  the  plant, 
school  aids,  the  youth  programs 
and  many  other  activities  that 
in  any  other  business  but  the 
newspaper  business  would  be 
regarded  as  public  relations. 

Geared  to  Each  Other 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line 
separating  promotion  and  PR. 
They  are  geared  to  each  other 
and  in  many  instances  overlap 
each  other.  Some  theorists  may 
disagree  but,  in  my  opinion, 
PR  is  a  form  of  selling  and 
should  be  a  part  of  the  overall 
promotional  function  of  the 
newspaper.  Where  circulation 
and  advertising  promotion  does 
the  hard  sell,  PR  takes  the  more 
subtle,  back  door  approach.  But 
the  purpose  of  PR  is  to  get 
people  to  like  you  and  under¬ 
stand  you  and  respect  you  and 
if  this  is  not  one  of  the  basic 
points  of  selling  I  do  not  know 
what  is. 

Public  relations  became  a 
major  function  of  the  promotion 
department  of  the  Joumal- 
American  about  three  years  ago 
when  Seymour  Berkson  became 
publisher  and  our  entire  pro¬ 
motion  and  PR  activities  were 
coordinated  into  a  single  opera¬ 
tion  with  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  responsible  directly  to 
the  publisher. 

The  staff  is  pretty  much 
divided  into  two  groups  .  .  .  one 
handles  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  and  the  other 
publicity  and  PR.  However, 
there  are  many  instances  where 
the  assignments  overlap. 


Public  relations,  as  we  try 
to  practice  it,  embraces  every 
possible  part  of  our  operation. 
Our  community  relations  have 
developed  into  more  of  a  planned 
program  than  our  other  ac¬ 
tivities  but  we  endeavor  to  use 
every  opportunity  that  will 
further  cement  relations  wdth 
advertisers  and  the  new’spaper 
reading  public. 

Price  .4ssignment 

When  the  price  of  the  daily 
newspaper  was  raised  from  a 
nickel  to  a  dime,  w'e  gave  PR 
a  real  opportunity  to  function 
and  it  functioned  well.  Instead 
of  confining  ourselves  to  a  cold 
announcement  we  took  readers 
behind  the  scenes  and  explained 
the  need  for  the  increase  in  de¬ 
tail.  Every  letter  from  readers 
was  answered  personally  by  the 
publisher  who,  along  with  other 
executives,  addressed  various 
groups  and  made  TV  appear¬ 
ances.  At  the  same  time  we 
launched  a  broad  program  of 
editorial  expansion  and  used 
every  vehicle  available  to  pub¬ 
licize  our  greatly  improved 
newspaper. 

Our  PR  efforts  in  the  schools 
have  paid  off  well.  For  years 
we  have  released  a  monthly 
series  of  filmstrips  for  class¬ 
room  study  that  are  used  in  all 
New  York  public  and  parochial 
schools  and  close  to  300  in  the 
suburbs.  We  send  out  bi-month¬ 
ly  “Teacher  Aids”  on  American 
history,  make  reprints  of  educa¬ 
tional  features  available,  origi¬ 
nated  and  spark  New  York’s 
“Salute  to  Youth”  week  now  in 
its  second  year. 

Our  sponsored  events  include 
two  bowling  tournaments  .  .  . 
one  for  men  and  one  for  women 
and  both  the  largest  of  their 
kind  in  the  country.  We  will 
start  a  Father  and  Son  bowling 
tourney  in  June. 

We  also  conduct  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  of  sponsored 
sports  in  which  over  a  hundred 
thousand  boys  and  girls  partici¬ 
pate.  The  sandlot  baseball  pro¬ 
gram  alone  attracts  over  75,000 
youngsters  and  includes  a  $1,000 
scholarship.  The  Winged  Skates 
tournament.  Girl’s  Swimming 
Competition,  Junior  Golf  tour¬ 
nament,  football,  basketball  and 


KEEPING  IN  TOUCH — Tom  Vidas,  chief  electrician  at  the  Denver  Post, 
can  be  located  anyplace  inside  the  plant  by  the  Pagemaster  radio 
selective  signaling  receiver  (in  his  left  pocket).  Stromberg-Carlson 
device  is  operated  from  the  company's  main  switchboard.  Dorothy 
Jaenson  is  seen  in  charge  of  the  Pagemaster  Encoder.  The  system  was 
installed  by  Dave  Right  of  Empire  Radio  and  TV  Company,  Denver. 


baseball  awards  dinners  are  all 
annual  affairs. 

All  of  these  activities  are 
closely  associated  with  the 
newspaper  through  liberal  use 
of  news  and  picture  space  and 
outside  publicity. 

Other  phases  of  our  PR  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  distribution  of 
Journal  American  articles  and 
features  in  reprint  form  to  in¬ 
terested  individuals  and  groups. 
We  send  out  regular  news  re¬ 
leases  on  developments  in  edi¬ 
torial  content,  awards  won  and 
any  suitable  subject  that  we 
feel  makes  worthwhile  news. 

This  is  not  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  but  it  illustrates  our  con¬ 
viction  that  proper  PR  can 
bring  a  newspaper  much  closer 
to  its  readers,  its  advertisers 
and  the  community  it  serves. 
And  the  closer  it  gets,  the  more 
people  wnll  understand  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  problems  and  look  upon 
the  newspaper  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  their  daily 
lives. 


Norman  A.  Black 
Daigle’s  Assistant 

Intertype  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Norman  A.  Black  as  assistant 
to  Raymond  B.  Daigle,  vice¬ 
president-domestic  sales. 

Mr.  Black  joined  Intertype 
several  years  ago  as  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  in  New  England.  In 
1956  he  was  appointed  assistant 
to  the  manager  of  the  Eastern 
District  Office,  a  post  he  held 
until  his  present  appointment. 

Mr.  Black  worked  eight  years 
with  the  Brockton  (Mass.)  En¬ 
terprise  &  Times  prior  to  his 
association  with  Intertype. 
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Paper  Gets  FCC 
Rulings  on  TV 


Washington 

Binghampton  (N.  Y.)  Press 
Co.,  licensee  of  television  sta¬ 
tion  WINB-TV,  in  that  city, 
has  received  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  construct  and  operate 
for  one  year,  on  an  experimental 
basis,  a  co-channel  repeater  sta¬ 
tion  in  an  effort  to  fill  in  a 
shadow  in  its  broadcast  area. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  ter¬ 
rain,  a  considerable  population 
within  two  to  four  miles  of  the 
station’s  transmitter  is  said  to 
receive  unsatisfactory  service. 
The  station  will  test  the  re¬ 
peater  on  the  same  channel  to 
see  if  it  can  fill  in  the  gap. 

It  is  hoped  the  news  transla¬ 
tor  will  translate  programs  of 
the  station  in  Binghampton  to 
serve  Johnson  City  and  Vestal 
on  Channel  78,  and  Hillcrest 
and  Chenango  Bridge  on  Chan¬ 
nel  81. 

Bell  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Temple  (Texas) 
Herald  and  licensee  of  television 
station  KCEN-TV,  of  that  city, 
has  been  given  FCC  permission 
to  identify  itself  as  Waco  as 
well  as  Temple. 

Big  Springs  (Texas)  Broad¬ 
casting  Ck).,  licensee  of  radio 
station  KBST  in  that  city  has 
been  gfiven  FCC  permission  to 
assign  its  license  to  Affiliated 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Big  Springs  Herald. 

The  Washingd»n  (D.  C.)  Post 
Co.,  licensee  of  radio  stations 
WMBR  and  WMBR-FM,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  has  received  FCC 
authorization  to  assign  the  sta¬ 
tion  licenses  to  WMBR,  Inc., 
for  a  consideration  of  $375,000. 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Financial  staicments  for  22.i 
publicly-ownetl  retail  finns.  cover¬ 
ing  eight  different  store  classifica¬ 
tions,  are  summarized  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  in  1958  Fairchild’s  Financial  | 
Manual  of  Retail  Stores,  just  puh-  | 
lished.  Available  from  Fairchild’s  ; 
Business  Book  Division  at  $10  a 
copy.  Manual  provides  financial 
data  for  past  10-year  period. 

Bernard  Rachmel.  chief  of  the 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  copy  j 
desk,  has  just  celebrated  35  years 
with  Fairchild.  In  his  present  post 
since  the  early  1930s,  “Rack”  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  Fair- 
child  Style  Book,  which  coilified 
journalism  standards  and  forms 
for  all  Fairchild  publications. 

New  circulation  records  have 
been  set  for  four  Fairchild  news¬ 
papers.  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 
is  now  at  a  ten-year  high,  and  the 
three  weeklies  —  FOOTWEAR  , 
NEWS.  SUPERMARKET  NEWS.  ' 
ELECTRONIC  NEW  S— as  of  June 
19,58  all  stand  at  an  all-time 
average  paid  circulation  high. 

A  summation  of  latest  home 
furnishings  fashions  seen  at  June 
winter  markets  will  be  published  | 
by  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  j 
in  a  special  supplement  on  Aug. 

11.  Titled  “Fall  Trends  and  Home  ' 
Fashion  Time,”  this  semi-annual 
feature  will  provide  dealers  with  | 
information  on  how  to  sell  what 
they  bought  at  the  markets. 

W.  D.  Williams,  general  man-  ] 
ager  of  MEN’S  WE.\R  Magazine  , 
and  ad  director  of  FOOTWEAR 
NEWS  and  Perkins  H.  Bailey, 
fashion  analyst  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  MEN’S  W'E.\R  and  writer 
for  FOOTW'E.\R  NEWS,  recently 
completed  a  tour  among  shoe 
manufacturers  in  Nashville.  St. 
Ix)uis,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago. 
Mr.  Bailey  spoke  to  manufacturer 
groups  on  trends  in  men’s  foot¬ 
wear,  showing  them  new  types  of 
shoes  he  collected  on  his  recent 
European  trip. 

Michael  Sheridan,  bureau  head 
in  Frankfurt/Main.  Germany,  spent 
the  last  ten  days  at  the  Dornbirn 
Fair,  Austria,  where  he  covered 
over  .300  textile  company  exhibits 
for  Fairchild  papers. 

Ted  Levy,  who  has  been  Fair¬ 
child’s  regional  circulation  sales 
mansiger  for  the  East  Coast  has 
been  transferred  to  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  for  the  West  Coast  area.  He 
will  make  his  headquarters  in 
Fairchild’s  Los  .Angeles  bureau. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Editor  Succeeds 
Resigned  Publisher 

Valley  City,  N.  I). 

Seth  Carlson,  publisher  of 


personal 


Al  Wilson,  formerly  with  the  2oo  Remembers 


the  Valley  City  Tnnes-Record  Journal-Star  -  to 

for  the  last  SIX  and  one-half 

years  resigned  Aug  1.  His  fu-  Springfield,  succeed- 

tui^  plans  were  not  announced.  Muraro,  resigned. 

Stanley  Cann,  editor  since  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

1952,  becomes  publisher  as  wen,  thomas  Stimmel,  reporter 
It  was  announced  by  Owen  O.  ^^e  Martins  Ferry  (Ohio) 
Scott,  president. 


Cleveland 
A  bronze  plaque,  marking  the 
interest  in  the  Cleveland  Zoo  of 
the  late  Omar  Ranney  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  Bird  Building  at  the  zoo. 


Times-Leader  and  West  Vir-  Mr.  Ranney  had  written  a 
ginia  AP  bureau  —  now'  re-  guidebook  alraut  the  zoo  and  had 


Beverly  Turner,  porter  for  the  Klamath  Falls  promoted  the  zoo  vigorously 

leader  for  the  PittsbM/y  (Kas.)  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News,  re-  when  he  w'as  writing  for  the 
Evening  Headlight  and  Hubert  placing  Jim  Phillips.  paper. 

Macy,  assistant  news  editor  for  *  «  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

the  Morning  Sun — to  be  mar-  TimMA.«  T.  rAMwnv  fniincr  Arthur  Lasche.  outside  staff 


ried  Aug.  Vi 


Thomas  L.  Cannon. 


Arthur  Lasche,  outside  staff 


regional  manager  for  UP  and  manager 


the  Milwaukee 


"  with  the  overseas  information  (Wis.)  Sentinel  classified  adver- 

JOHN  D.  Vairo,  instructor  in  program  since  1950  —  named  tising  department  —  to  CAM 

journalism  at  Pennsylvania  chief  of  the  editorial  division,  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times. 

State  University  and  former  International  Press  and  Publi-  Vern  Zastrow,  salesman  in  the 

editor  of  the  Jersey  Shore  cations  Seiwice  of  USIA.  Mar-  Sentinel  classified  department 
(N.  J.)  Herald  now'  adminis-  yiN  Sorkin,  foi-merly  with  the  —  replaces  Mr.  Lasche. 

trative  assistant  to  the  director  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stand-  *  *  * 

of  the  journalism  school.  ord  and  the  USIA  since  1947  Paul  Schlemmer  —  to  the 

—  to  deputy  director  of  IPS.  sports  staff  of  the  A fcron  (Ohio) 

Besse  Howells,  garden  edi-  *  *  ♦  Beacon  Journal.  His  father, 

tor  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Jimmy  Ellison — now  on  staff  Jim,  is  sports  editor  and  his 

Plain  Dealer  resigned.  She  is  of  Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily  brother  William,  is  a  reporter 
replaced  by  iRMA  WiNKEL  Bar-  Times,  on  the  new's  staff. 

tell,  assistant  garden  editor. _ 

Dick  Manley,  managing  edi-  ^ 

tor  of  the  A/Ziawce  (Neb.)  Daily  ^  i  I  L 

Times-Herald  —  to  the  faculty  ^ 

of^  Wayne  State  Teachers  Col-  H 

Stan  Helleur,  formerly  edi-  ''.'1  I 

tor  of  Mayfair  magazine.  To-  I  i 

'  ronto  —  to  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  I  f  f 

&  Mail  as  entertainment  editor.  I  SFw  '  t.  * 

1  William  B.  Chaw'go,  auditor,  I  A  ^ 

now  business  manager.  Richard  B 
I  McCarthy,  assistant  auditor  —  H 
now  auditor.  Alva  Thornbrugh  ■  11  „ 

Jr.,  classified  ad  salesman  —  H 

now'  director  of  classified  adver-  H  \  Tvfc 

,  EOW.K  C.‘  g:„.v;z,  assistant  l 

circulation  manager,  Waterbury  1 

(Conn.)  Republican  and  the  ^ON  AJWM l5|l|L.,jLW|rt 

American  —  promoted  to  cir-  p^vJS  1  .... 

culation  manager,  succeeding  a 

Joseph  C.  Rowe^t,  CM  since  riSiTOO«*»T  * 

1928.  Mr.  Rowett  has  been  in  _ 

newspaper  circulation  work  (gepKQM 

since  1910  as  subscription  solici-  V,  ****^^^ 

tor  with  the  Oklahoma  City  ^ 


trative  assistant  to  the  director 
of  the  journalism  school. 


d  and  the  USIA  since  1947  Paul  Schlemmer  —  to  the 
to  deputy  director  of  IPS.  sports  staff  of  the  A fcron  (Ohio) 
*  *  *  Beacon  Journal.  His  father, 

Jimmy  Ellison — now  on  staff  Jim,  is  sports  editor  and  his 


Doily  News  Record,  Supermorket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Doily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News,  Books. 


Y 

|tj5  vANOUS  11  m 


■Jr.l 
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3  Guest  Lecturers 


Faulkner  and  Stewart 
Dissolve  Partnership 

Monroeville,  Ala. 
James  J.  Faulkner  and  Wil- 
WiLLlAM  E.  Hannan,  on  city  Stewart  have  dissolved 


ris-vTTAvn  steflF,  Stamf^d  (Conn.)  partnership  in  the  South- 

p.  ,  ,  1950— promoted  Alabama  Publishing  Co., 

Three  Cleveland  new^aper  to  city  editor,  succeeding  Rock-  publisher  of  the  BaWwnn  Coim- 
wntere.  Assistant  City  Editor  well  Hollands,  resigned.  ^  at  q  Minette,  the 

Todd  Simon  of  the  P/atn  Dealer,  *  *  ,  JWoe  Co«nt j/ Journal  and  ra- 

Iteporter  Doris  O  Donnell  of  the  Mitchell  J.  Guck,  in  the  jio  station  WMFC  here. 

Sews  and  Reporter  Ro^rt  display  advertising  department  Mr.  Faulkner  bought  Mr. 
Stafford  of  the  Press  have  ^n  ^he  Pawtucket  (R.  I.)  Times  Stewart’s  stock  in  the  Baldwin 
invited  to  lecture  at  Western  1944— retired  because  of  paper  and  a  second  radio  sta- 

Reserve  University  in  Cleveland  jj!  health.  tion,  WBCA,  Bay  Minette.  Mr. 

on  intergroup  relations  and  the  *  ♦  *  Stewart  purchased  Mr.  Faulk- 

newspapers.^  ^  ^  Harry  B.  Bradley,  vicepresi-  ner’s  interest  in  the  Monroe  pa- 

„  _  „  .  dent  and  general  manager,  per  and  WMFC. 

Charles  E.  Shelton,  foi^er  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  —  Transfer  of  the  stock  in  the 

Azusa  and  Glendora,  Calif.,  “Good  Neighbor  Award”  from  radio  stations  is  subject  to  FCC 

newspaper  publisher  -  takes  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Com-  approval. 


Advocate  since  laou— promotea  Alabama  Publishing  Co., 

to  city  editor,  succeeding  Rock-  publisher  of  the  Baldwin  Coiin- 
WELL  Hollands,  resigned.  at  Bay  Minette,  the 

*  *  *  Monroe  County  Journal  and  ra- 

Mitchell  j.  Guck,  in  the  dio  station  WMFC  here, 
display  advertising  department  Mr.  Faulkner  bought  Mr. 


on  intergroup  relations  and  the 
newspapers. 


over  management  and  editorial 
supervision  of  Desert  Magazine. 

♦  *  * 

June  Faulds,  formerly  with 
the  editorial  department,  Elyria 


approval. 


Frank  C.  Stuart — now  on 
Joe  P.  Smith,  former  editor  staff  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
and  general  manager  of  the  Associated  Press  bureau. 


(Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram  -  Gen^a  {A\a.)  County  Reaper- 
to  PR  department.  Community 


to  PR  department.  Community  editor,  iLujauia  tAia.)  irto-  mrs.  Valda  Cooper,  city  edi- 
Chest  of  Greater  Cleveland,  tor  of  the  Farmington  (N.  M.) 

Ohio.  ♦  *  ♦  Daily  Times — received  the  Zia 

*  ♦  *  Doris  Hudgens,  summer  re-  Award  presented  annually  by 

Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  placement  on  the  Montgomery  the  New  Mexico  Press  Women 
manager  of  the  AP  —  named  to  (Ala.)  JourwaZ  for  the  past  two  to  the  outstanding  woman 


Iowa’s  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame,  summers — now  on  regular  re- 
*  •  *  porting  staff. 


to  the  outstanding 
writer  of  the  year. 


Paul  R.  Jordan,  Frankfort, 
Ky.,  AP  staff  for  the  last  two 


*  ♦  ♦  F’earl  Holmquist,  editor  of 

Peter  Grant,  reporter-pho-  Espanola  (N.  M.)  Valley 


y«rs  specializing  in  Kentucky  toj^^apher  at  Van  Nuys  city  f  “"^il  its  recent  sal^now 


pities  -  to  corres^ndent  at  Angeles  (Calif.) 

.  ".I  T  rtmes-to  Israel  to  write  series  ‘Wa  F®  (N-  M.)  New  Mexi- 

-1  of  stories  on  10th  anniversary  at  Espanola. 

(Ky.)  Courier-Jourmal.  ^  ^  ♦ 


full-time  correspondent  for  the 


Nathaniel  Polster  —  pro¬ 
moted  from  business  writer  to 


Durwood  Scott,  former  man- 


business  editor  of  the  Savannah  aging  editor,  San  Fernando 


Herman  R.  Allen,  formerly 
with  AP  in  Washington  —  to 
education  editor  of  Newsweek 


(Ga.)  Morning  News  and  Eve-  (Calif.)  Sun  for  five  and  a  half  * 

ning  Press  '  y^rs-general  reporter  for  Van  Eddie  GROTH-resigned  from 

T  XT  m  .  ,  (Calif.)  sports  staff  of  Albuquerque 

Jay  Nelson  Tuck  formerly  Reid^  foi^erly  with  the  Cul-  (jj.  M.)  Journal  to  join  publi- 
television  columnist  of  the  New  ver  City  Calif.)  Citizen  and  nations  staff  of  Highlands  Uni- 
York  Post  —  to  managing  edi-  Montreal  (Que.)  Star— to  the  yersity  Las  Vegas  N.  M. 
tor  of  Continental  Magazines,  News  staff.  ’  *  *  * 

l”nd’w^I,^nS"  .Confidential  •  *  . 

^  ^n’^^^^^nes.  Donald  Norberg,  editor  of  ism  graduate  of  Eastern  New 

Robert  0.  Lodmell,  editor  County  News  at  Mexico  University  at  Portale.s 

an/i  T  t  Albia,  Iowa  —  to  Democratic  — now  with  Farwell  (Tex.) 

lPa/68  (na.)®Da%  Highll^el  chairman,  a  $10,000  job.  State  Line  Tribune. 

—new  director  of  the  Florida  _ 

Daily  Newspaper  Association.  I  I 


Eddie  Groth — resigned  from 
sports  staff  of  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal  to  join  publi- 


— now  with  Farwell 
State  Line  Tribune. 


Willis  Player,  formerly  re- 
porter  on  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
^  and  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  rwii  ww 

Sews — to  head  the  public  rela-  1  h0  15 

tions  department,  American 
Airlines,  Inc.  ,  ,, 

Leila  Beaver,  society  editor 
of  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independent 
«ince  195.5— now  classifi^  man- 
*Png  editor  of  the  paper.  She  is 
succeeded  by  Auce  Shaul. 

*  *  * 

Will  Jarrett — named  sports  TME  RE< 

^tor  of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 

Mexican,  succeeding  Mike 
STOnel. 

Editor  &  publisher  for  Augiut  9,  1958 


TVelcome  .  ,  , 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express 

lo  the  ever-growing  list  of  subscribers  to 

Teen-Age  Mail 

BY  DOROTHY  RICKER 
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CIRCULATION 


Junior  Dealers  Kept 
Busy  All  Year  Round 


By  Oscar  F.  DeSoto 


Oscar  F.  DeSofo 


Today  when  everything  is 
based  on  promotion  the  Junior 
Merchant  is  the  heart  of  the 
promotion  department  of  news¬ 
papers  around  the  country. 

We  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
Daily  Herald  plan  our  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  to  educate  our 
readers  as  to  the  importance  of 
our  Junior  Merchant  dealers. 
Along  with  selling  the  boys  to 
the  readers  we  sell  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Our  Program  Itself:  We  try 
to  keep  all  our  junior  dealers 
busy  year  around,  always  work¬ 
ing  for  some  goal  they  wish  to 
reach.  We  have  yearly  fun  and 
educational  trips.  We  have  a 
sports  program  which  boys  with 
routes  can  take  advantage  of. 
Rather  than  having  the  sports 
scheduled  immediately  after 
school,  which  would  interfere 
with  their  routes,  the  activities 
take  place  in  the  early  evening 
or  weekends. 

The  boys  themselves  plan 
parties — Halloween,  Christmas 
and  so  forth,  and  we  have  a 
yearly  banquet  with  adult 
leaders  as  guests  and  a  summer 
picnic  near  one  of  our  many 
lakes. 

Prizes  Create  Interest 

Our  prize  bulletins  are  sent 
regularly  and  often  in  order  to 
have  something  to  whet  every 
boy’s  interest.  We  do  not  en¬ 
courage  cash  commissions. 

Part,  and  an  important  one, 
of  our  program  is  recognition. 
We  have  our  Dealer  of  the 
Month  and  our  Junior  Dealer  of 
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(Third  in  the  series  of  stories 
by  the  winners  of  the  ICMA  pro¬ 
motion  awards.) 


the  Year  awards,  a  Savings 
Club,  Boys’  Club,  and  Good 
Service  Honor  Rolls.  All  these 
events  are  marked  with  pic¬ 
tures,  stories,  and  radio  pub¬ 
licity.  Also  we  have  one  of  our 
boys  serve  as  Commander  for  a 
Day  at  Larson  Air  Force  Base 
during  Newspaperboys’  Week. 

Our  boys’  training  program 
consists  of  two-weeks-on-route 
training,  ICMA  ti-aining  man¬ 
uals,  ICMA  bulletins  and  our 
own  training  manual. 

Actually  our  program  is  to 
create  loyalty  and  interest 
among  our  junior  dealers  and  to 
let  them  know'  the  importance  of 
their  jobs.  As  a  result  w'e  never 
need  search  for  new  carriers, 
but  alw'ays  have  a  waiting  list. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Meet  Dar  Sims, 

ICMA’s  Tliird  VP 

Dar  Sims,  newly-elected  third 
vicepresident  of  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  a  native  Kansan  who 
went  West  with  his  parents  to 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  has  since 
worked  his  way  East  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  where  he  is  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Columbus  Citizen. 

In  ICMA  circles,  he  is  knoAvn 
as  a  “work  horse,”  having 
served  on  various  ICMA  com¬ 
mittees  and  having  never  failed 
to  attend  a  convention  during 
13  years  of  membership. 

All  of  Dar  Sims’  vrorking  life 
has  been  devoted  to  newspaper- 
ing  on  the  circulation  side, 
dating  back  to  his  youth  when 
he  handled  routes  for  three  dif¬ 
ferent  newspapers — ^the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Telegram  and  the  Van¬ 
couver  (Wash.)  Columbian. 

With  his  carrier  boy  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  diploma,  young  Sims 
joined  the  Oregonian  where  he 
spent  22  years,  serving  succes¬ 
sively  as  agency  manager,  field 
promotion  representative,  crew, 
branch  and  district  manager, 
traveling  auditor  and  personnel 
supervisor,  and  country  and 
suburban  manager.  In  1946,  he 
followed  his  publisher.  Palmer 
Hoyt,  to  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  as  circulation  director. 


Dar  Sims 


In  1951,  Mr.  Sims  became  af¬ 
filiated  with  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  serving  first  with 
Walter  Rauck  on  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press  before  going  to  his 
present  position  of  circulation 
manager  of  the  Columbus  Citi¬ 
zen. 

He  was  president  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  in  1950  and  last  year 
sei-ved  as  president  of  the  Ohio 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  had  previously  been 
chairman  of  OCMA’s  Youth 
Achievement  Committee. 

With  ICMA,  Dar  Sims  has 
sei'ved  on  such  committees  as 
Membership,  Post  Office  and 
Transportation,  Safe  Driving, 
State  and  National  Regulations, 
and  has  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Question  Box,  Publicity 
Resolutions,  Necrology  and 
Awards  Committees.  Last  Fall, 
he  was  chairman  of  National 
Newspaperboy  Day  in  his  capa¬ 
city  as  chairman  of  ICMA’s 
Newspaperboy  Committee.  He 
was  one  of  12  American  circula¬ 
tors  who  first  traveled  to  Europe 
under  the  “Crusade  for  Free¬ 
dom”  banner. 

Dar  and  Doris  Sims  have  two 
children.  Their  son,  Rex,  is  in 
the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Denver  Post.  'Their 
daughter,  Sally,  graduated  in 
June  from  the  University  of 
Colorado. 

• 

Hoe’s  Earnings  Improve 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.  announced 
that  it  earned  $83,000  after 
taxes  for  the  nine  months  ended 
June  30,  1958,  compared  to  the 
$5,000  after  taxes  as  reported 
for  the  six  months  ended  March 
31,  1958.  During  the  same 

period  last  year  the  company 
reported  earnings  after  taxes 
of  $473,000.  Sales  (billing  and 
other  income)  for  this  period 
were  $12,705,000  in  fiscal  1958 
compared  to  $15,181,000  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  the 
previous  year. 


Newspaper  Sunday 
Magazines  Gain 

Newspaper  magazines  are 
making  spectacular  advertising 
linage  gains,  P.  Galt  Miller, 
director  of  sales.  Standard 
Gravure  Corp.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
points  out  in  an  article  in  the 
Editorial  Newsletter  issued  by 
that  corporation. 

“I  offer  you  the  following 
figures  as  Exhibit  A,”  writes 
Mr.  Miller.  “These  are  figures 
on  national  advertising  (general 
plus  automotive  linage)  cover¬ 
ing  the  year  1957  as  compared 
with  1953. 

“1)  The  three  leading  syn¬ 
dicates  (American  Weekly,  Pa¬ 
rade  and  This  Week)  gained  an 
average  of  24%. 

“2)  The  Locally  Edited  Mag¬ 
azine  Group  (the  10  magazines 
which  were  members  through¬ 
out  these  years)  gained  55%. 

“3)  all  home-edited  roto  mag¬ 
azines  (the  group  of  about  50 
measured  by  International 
Paper  Co.)  gained  35%. 

“4)  The  home-edited  news¬ 
paper  magazines  printed  in 
letterpress  stood  virtually  still. 

“In  my  thoroughly  biased 
opinion,  I  feel  that  these  figures 
support  an  all-important  con¬ 
clusion  about  newspaper  maga¬ 
zines.  Their  advertising  success 
is  due  to  their  appearance.  The 
key  word  (but  it’s  certainly  not 
the  entire  formula)  is  ‘grav¬ 
ure.’  ” 

• 

Fairchild  Stories 
Speed  Fashions 

Paris 

Interviews  by  Women's  Wear 
Daily  reporters  with  Paris 
couturiers  recently  won  for  the 
Fairchild  Publication  detailed 
and  comprehensive  stories  of 
Paris  fall  fashions  in  advance 
of  the  openings. 

Paris  dress  designers  tradi¬ 
tionally  sought  to  insure  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  news  leak  before 
the  collection  was  actually 
shown.  This  speeding  up  of  the 
news  is  considered  by  Ruth 
Jacobs,  Fairchild  fashion  editor, 
to  be  advantageous  for  manu¬ 
facturers  who  operate  on  the 
system  of  speedy  reproduction 
of  imports. 

• 

New  Type  Faces 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Press-Demo¬ 
crat  has  new  body  and  classi¬ 
fied  faces.  For  news  matter,  the 
Press-Democrat  went  to  Lino-  \ 
type’s  9  point  Corona,  replacing  j 
a  7^4  point  face,  and  for  classi-  i) 
fied,  to  5%  point  Spartan  Book  . 
with  Heavy.  j 
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taken  in  a  matter  pending  be-  put  to  rest  the  suspicion  that  Newsman  Denied  Access 
fore  a  court.  I  have  the  highest  this  proceeding  is  being  used  rp  p|„„„ 
respect  for  this  proceeding  for  the  improper  motives  of  pub-  *  ®  r  lane  t^rasn  :5cene 
which  is  preliminary  to  the  licity  by  excluding  the  press  and  Bangor,  Me. 

trial,  but  my  counsel  advises  getting  on  with  the  deposition.  James  G.  Barrows,  Aroostook 
me  it  is  a  part  of  the  right  of  Unless  this  is  done,  I  shall,  with  t)ureau  chief  of  the  Bangor 
every  person  who  is  sued  to  all  respect,  refuse  to  answer  gg  was 

have  his  case  tried  in  court  in-  any  questions  and  I  respect-  .  ,  .  .  .  .  .■ 

stead  of  in  the  newspapers.  fully  ask  that  you  present  this  delayed  by  state  p  ,  g 
“Of  course,  the  press  may  be  for  a  ruling  to  the  court  that  on  order  of  an  unidentified  Air 
present  in  court.  No  one  dis-  appointed  you.”  Force  colonel,  from  taking  pic- 

putes  that.  There  is  where  the  •  tures  or  obtaining  access  to  the 

public  is  entitled  to  hear  the  p„„„  On»»  Rail  scene  of  a  B-52  crash  at  Lime- 

whole  story  either  by  being  t'age  Une  Ball  s  one.  Foi‘  an  hour,  he  was  not 

present  or  through  the  news-  Cleveland  allowed  to  enter  an  area  that 

papers,  if  they  report  the  whole  The  1958  Pajce  One  Ball  of  400  yards  from  the  roped- 

story.”  the  Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  crash  area. 

He  stated  that  he  was  willing  and  the  Press  Club  of  Cleveland  The  incident  has  been  reported 
to  answer  all  questions  and  has  been  set  for  Oct.  18  and  will  by  Mr.  Barrows  in  a  letter  to 
claimed  he  was  not  trying  to  commemorate  the  25th  anniver-  Col.  Selmon  G.  Wells,  command- 
delay  the  proceedings.  sary  of  the  founding  of  the  Guild  ing  officer,  Loring  Air  Force 

“If  the  plaintiffs  and  every-  in  Cleveland  and  the  nation.  Base,  Maine,  in  an  effort  to  make 
one  connected  with  this  case  sin-  Chairman  of  the  event  is  Mur-  the  lot  of  reporters  and  photog- 
cerely  w’ant  it  tried  in  court,”  ray  Seeger,  City  Hall  reporter  raphers  covering  plane  crashes 
Dr.  McCaffery  said.  “We  can  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  in  the  future  less  difficult. 


Educator  Asks 
Press  Ouster, 
Faces  Prison 


SAN  DIEGO:  A  BIGGER  MARKET 


San  Diego's  1957  gasoline  service  station  sales  totaled  $96,168,000.00 
BIGGER  THAN  - 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA  .  .  .  $94,956,000  DALLAS,  TEXAS  .  .  $85,856,000 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON  $87,860,000  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  $85,615,000 

Sell  the  San  Diego  market  through  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  Combination  daily 
circulation:  over  200,000!  84.4%  reodership  —  unduplicated. 

SALES  estimates.  COPYRIGHTED  1958  SALES  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY  OF  BUYING  POWER 


Evening  Tribune 


Truth 


IS  "Hometown"  Newspapers  covering  Son  Diego,  Colifornio  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Greater 
Los  Angeles  .  .  .  served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  W  E  S  T  •  H  O  L  L  I  D  A  Y  CO..  INC. 
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Plans  Ready 
Newspaper 
Week  Oct.  1-8 

Weekly  and  daily  ne\vsi)ai)eis 
of  the  nation  are  gearing  to 
launch  a  National  Newspaper 
Week  promotional  campaign  this 
year  which  promises  to  be  the 
biggest  and  most  effective  in  the 
19-year  observance  of  the  event. 

National  Newspaper  Week  is 
Oct.  1  to  8,  but  newspapers  seek¬ 
ing  to  do  an  all-out,  bang-up 
job  of  promoting  the  week  will 
start  their  campaigns  early  in 
September  and  sustain  the  effort 
through  Oct.  8. 

Newspapers  doing  the  best 
promotion  job  will  get  all  of 
their  personnel  in  on  the  show 
in  some  way  —  this  means  all 
members  of  the  editorial  and 
advertising  staffs,  printers,  op¬ 
erators,  carrier  boys,  country 
correspondents. 

Outside  special  events  involv¬ 
ing  the  community  churches, 
schools,  service  clubs  and  civic 
organizations  will  also  be  pro¬ 
moted. 

To  spark  the  19.'>8  observance 
campaign  a  special  promotion 


packet,  prepared  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  Com¬ 
mittee,  was  distributed  to  all 
newspapers  this  month  by  their 
respective  state,  regional,  or  na¬ 
tional  press  associations. 

The  Newspaper  Week  packet 
contains  77  special  promotion  | 
ideas,  editorials,  news  stories,  M 
emblem  mats,  editorial  cartoon  g 
mats,  promotion  ad  ideas,  two  E 
Newspaper  Week  si>eeches,  and  J 
other  miscellaneous  promotional  S 
material.  M 

IVlal  .Servi«Ts  g 

The  newspaper  mat  services  g 
will  supplement  the  promotion  g 
kit  material  in  their  October  is-  g 
sues  with  special  National  | 
Newspaper  Week  art  and  many  m 
ideas  for  house  ads.  Also  in-  g 
eluded  in  these  services  will  be  | 
two  5-column  house  ads  pre-  g 
pared  especially  for  the  1958  g 
event  by  the  National  Newspa-  g 
per  Promotion  Association.  I 

The  19.58  National  Newspa-  g 
per  Week  theme  and  slogan  is  S 
“Your  Newspaper  Guards  Your  g 
Freedoms.”  g 

Any  industry  and  other  in-  1 
terested  groups  desiring  a  1958  g 
packet  of  National  Newspaper  g 
Week  promotional  material  may  g 
obtain  it  free  by  writing  Arthur  g 
E.  .Strang,  National  NNW  g 
chairman,  119  Gregory  Hall,  1 
Urhana,  111.  | 
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Lost  Articles 


Somehow,  in  the  last  20  years,  the  notion  got  around  1 
that  sentences  in  news  stories,  and  especially  the  lead,  1 
would  be  the  better  if  they  did  not  start  with  the,  a,  or  | 
an.  The  idea,  as  once  explained  to  me,  is  that  the  articles  | 
convey  little  or  nothing,  and  only  stand  in  the  w’ay  | 
of  the  reader,  who  is  panting  to  get  at  the  meatier  words.  1 
Foi'tunately,  this  quirk  appears  to  be  sharply  on  the  | 
wane.  But  like  the  lie  that  runs  twice  around  the  earth  | 
while  the  truth  is  lacing  up  its  shoes,  it  persists,  and  | 
jirejudices  against  the  initial  article  is  still  to  be  found  | 
in  odd  corners  of  newsdom.  i 

The  unhappily  missing  article  is  nearly  always  the,  | 
perhaps  becau.se  far  fewer  sentences  start  with  a  or  an.  1 
It  .seems,  too,  that  leaving  off  a  or  an  has  an  even  more  | 
indigestible  effect  than  leaving  off  the.  Some  reporters,  | 
conscious  of  the  prejudice  against  starting  with  articles,  j 
and  at  the  same  time  unwilling  to  commit  abortion,  | 
cunningly  rearrange  their  sentences  so  that  some  other  j 
element  comes  first.  But  in  this  labor  there  is  no  profit,  | 
and  there  may  even  be  a  loss,  if  the  recast  version  is  1 
less  readable  or  direct.  | 

It  is  not  true,  of  course,  that  articles  convey  nothing.  | 
If  this  weie  so,  they  would  be  dropped  in  conversational  | 
speech,  especially  at  the  least  literate  level,  which  hews  1 
to  essentials.  The  particularizes  what  it  precedes,  and  | 
a,  and  an  designate  one  of  a  class.  These  are  subtleties,  | 
and  meaning  of  a  sort  can  be  put  across  without  them.  | 
But  not  of  the  sort  that  is  most  readable  and  lucid.  1 
Does  it  really  speed  the  reader  on  his  way  to  leave  | 
an  article  off  the  beginning  of  a  sentence?  Hardly,  when  i 
he  pauses,  as  he  will,  to  wonder  what  the  hell  happened  | 
to  it,  and  finds  himself  obliged  to  choose  between  possible  | 
shades  of  meaning.  The  writer’s  job  has  been  foisted  i 
on  him,  and  he  has  every  right  to  feel  irked.  j 

Not  long  ago  I  .stumbled  through  this  sentence  in  a  f 
newspaper:  “Crux  of  the  situation  is  belief  expres.sed  | 
by  board  members  that  legislation  should  govern  the  i 
use  of  the  reservoir  by  the  public.”  If  the  aim  is  to  g 
be  telegraphic,  why  not  go  whole  hog:  “Crux  of  situa-  | 
tion  is  belief  expressed  by  board  members  that  legisla-  j 
tion  should  govern  use  of  reservoir  by  public?”  | 

As  a  sidelight,  we  may  note  that  the  has  been  dropped  j 
in  popular  use  of  the  name  CongrcKn.  Who  can  say  why?  § 
Certainly  it  never  occurs  to  anyone,  except  perhaps  a  j 
reporter  starting  a  sentence,  to  say  Supreme  Court,  | 
Cabinet,  or  Senate,  rather  than  the  Supreme  Court,  the  § 
Cabinet,  or  the  Senate.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  their  | 
speeches.  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Eisenhower  j 
did  and  do  meticulously  refer  to  “the  Congress.”  1 

And  as  another  sidelight,  let  us  consider  the  expres-  | 
sions  in  future  and  in  interim  (as  against  “in  the  1 
future”  and  “in  the  interim”).  They  appear  to  be  Angli-  | 
cisms,  which  in  itself  is  nothing  against  them,  but  until  1 
they  are  naturalized  they  will  tend  to  .sound  affected  s 
in  this  country.  I 

It  is  a  tortuous  business  to  generalize  about  the  places  j 
where  the  is  or  is  not  normally  required.  The  matter  1 
is  governed  by  idiom,  which  does  not  yield  to  rules  any-  | 
way.  I^et’s  admit  this:  we  all  know  very  well  when  we  | 
are  leaving  out  a  desirable  the.  It  is  never  done  by  | 
accident.  | 

The  omission  of  the  before  Congress,  as  well  as  in  some  j 
of  the  more  conspicuous  places  we  have  noted,  so  ex-  | 
ercised  J.  F.  Cody,  editor  of  the  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune,  | 
that  he  considered  forming  a  Society  for  the  Prevention  | 
of  Cruelty  to  The.  | 
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Frank  L.  Lee,  72,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  and 
the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News; 
July  22.  He  had  been  associated 
with  the  Aurora  paper  for  50 
years  and  for  many  years  had 
written  a  Sunday  column  “The 
Brighter  Side  of  Life.” 


Dan  A.  Greenwell,  61,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  treasuiei 
of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald  Printing  Co.  ' 

and  first  vice-  ^ 

president  of  |  9k 

KRLD,  died  of  a  ■ 

heart  attack  in  y 

the  lobby  of  the  ioL 

Times  Herald 
Building  Aug.  1. 

had  served  the 
Times  Herald  for 
41  years,  but  also 
had  been  president  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association 
for  three  terms  and  later  was 
chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Greenwell,  whose  quiet 

manner  belied  his  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  every  part  of 
newspaper  production,  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Times  Herald,  KRLD, 
the  Hill  Tower  Corp.,  and  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Times  Herald 
Printing  Co. 

Although  he  directed  the 
newspaper’s  accounting  system, 
from  bookkeeping  to  the  payroll 
checks  which  bore  his  signature, 
Mr.  Greenwell  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  all  departments  and  he 
enjoyed  a  friendly  association 
with  the  paper’s  staff  of  editors 
and  reporters. 

He  was  active  in  dozens  of 
community  projects.  He  was  a 
fann  boy  whose  first  city  job 
of  officeboy  for  a  railroad  paid 
him  $3  a  week.  He  joined  the 
Times  Herald  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department  in  1917,  be¬ 
came  cashier  for  the  whole  news¬ 
paper  and  then  credit  and  office 
manager  and  later  secretary- 
treasurer.  He  was  made  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  in  1943. 


Albert  Swift  Morse,  85, 
founder  of  the  Powell  (Wyo.) 
Tribune;  July  25.  He  also  work¬ 
ed  for  the  Summit  (N.  J.) 
Herald. 


The  Rev.  Joseph  Patrick  Thomas  Smith,  with  the 
O’Neil,  61,  former  news  editor  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 
of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker-  since  1939,  of  a  heart  attack; 
bocke.r  News  and  the  Syracuse  July  22. 

(N.  Y.)  Herald;  July  28.  He 
also  worked  for  the  AP  and  was 
city  editor  and  night  editor  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 
for  five  years.  He  was  ordained 

in  1933.  g  Tobin,  84,  former  gen- 

*  *  *  eral  manager  of  the  Lincoln 

William  P.  Hofferbert,  91,  (Neb.)  Star  and  former  pub- 
former  editor  and  publisher  of  lisher  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Evening  Bee-News;  July  31. 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Murray,  95, 
publisher  of  the  Pender  (Neb.) 
Times. 


Joseph  W.  Murray,  79,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Winchester 
(Kas.)  Star,  fatally  injured  in 
an  auto  accident.  He  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Lawrence 
(Kas.)  Journal  World  for  40 
years,  retiring  in  19.56,  when  he 
bought  the  Star. 


Greenwell 


COMPARE 


Nego'*''® 

PositWe 


IP  YOU  are  paying  more  than  1.6c  per  page 
for  microfilming  you  can  save  money  by  sending  the 
work  to  University  Microfilms. 

The  illustration  shows  the  type  of  positive 
print  you  receive.  It  is  photographed  two  pages  to  a 
35mm.  frame  —  reduction  ratio  is  17-3^  to  1.  You  get 
1 200  pages  in  each  4"  x  4"  file  box.  Film,  processing,  and 
workmanship  is  the  highest  quality.  Your  negatives  are 
stored,  without  additional  charge,  in  fireproof  vaults. 

Profit  dollars  are  the  same,  whether  they  come 
from  advertising  revenue  or  savings  on  costs.  Write  for 
complete  information  about  this  lowest  cost  microfilm¬ 
ing  service,  and  samples  of  workmanship. 


William  E'.  Wolf,  49,  maga¬ 
zine  writer  and  former  news¬ 
paperman;  July  26.  He  was 
formerly  outdoors  columnist  for 
the  old  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Record  for  16  years. 


For  the  Best 
microfilming  — 
I6V2  to  1  ratio  - 
the  price  is 
2 Vic  per  page 


Stanley  Mitcheli..,  73,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  San  Fran- 
ciseo  (Calif.)  Chronicle  until  his 
retirement  in  1952;  July  26.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the 
Chronicle  staff  31  years. 


John  Kennedy  Winkler,  67, 
former  reporter  for  the  old  New 


York  American;  July  31.  ^ 
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WE  COULD  COMPETE  IF  WE  HAD  A  F0T08ETTER" 


Salesman:  "We’ve  been  losing  business  like  this.  How  come?” 


Superintendent: 


Estimator: 


Salesman: 

Superintendent: 


Salesman: 


Superintendent: 


"Look — this  kind  of  job,  with  all  that  big  type  and  wide  measures, 
wouldn’t  bother  us  if  we  had  a  Fotosetter.” 

"I’ve  been  telling  everybody  for  months  that  our  methods  of  composi¬ 
tion  and  makeup  should  be  supplemented  with  photocomposition.” 

"How  about  the  quality?” 

"It’s  superior!  Makeup  is  more  flexible  ...  no  trouble  with  white 
space,  angles,  boxes  or  intricate  composition.” 

"It  sure  would  be  a  relief  not  to  have  to  defend  our  repros  all 
the  time.” 

"It’s  about  time  we  looked  into  Fotosetter  composition.  Let’s  call 
Intertype  right  now.” 

INTERTYPE  COMPANY  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

A  Division  of  Harris-lntertype  G>rporation 


Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Ne*  Orleans,  Boston 

In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  Lid.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  Halifax 

Fotosetter  is  a  registered  trademark. 
Set  in  Fotosetter  Impact  and  Bodoni  Book. 


SECOND  FLOOR  of  Miami  News 
Building — a  continuous  work  flow 
arrangement.  On  the  first  floor 
are  paper  storage,  reel  room,  caf¬ 
eteria,  circulation  and  credit  de¬ 
partments,  meeting  rooms,  execu¬ 
tive  offices,  miscellaneous  stock 
rooms. 


tent  it  knew  what  it  wanted,  it 
then  called  in  Weed  Johnson 
and  the  architects  took  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  designed  an  eye¬ 
catching  structure  which  per¬ 
mitted  full  expression  of  the 
detailed  interior  plan. 

176,000  Sq.  Feet 

The  building  embraces  176,- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
twice  the  useable  space  which 
was  available  in  the  old  News 
Tower,  and  is  geared  to  meet 
the  newspaper  needs  of  a  com¬ 
munity  of  1,500,000  —  or  twice 
the  present  population  of  Dade 
(Miami)  county. 

With  still  a  further  eye  for 
the  future  provision  has  been 

^ration  and  take  note  of  the  often  are  potential  subscribers,  which  occupies  a  two-story  high  made  for  docking  facilities  at 

and  “production  the  News  has  ushered  over  6,-  section.  the  rear  of  the  plant  in  the 

rhythm”  which  has  been  worked  000  persons  through  the  new  in-  Working  out  all  the  intrica-  event  it  becomes  feasible  in  the 

stallation  to  date  and,  to  the  cies  of  this  Detroit-type  produc-  future  to  ship  newsprint  up  the 
Because  of  the  simplicity  of  delight  of  the  promotion  de-  tion  line  took  months  of  plan-  Miami  River, 
design,  the  building  is  ideally  partment,  public  interest  in  the  ning  and  the  best  efforts  of  a  Ample  parking  space  has 
suited  for  “tours”  and  the  lay-  structure  shows  no  sign  of  lag-  veteran  news  staff.  been  provided  around  the  plant 

man  visitor  finds  it  easier  to  ging.  The  first  step  was  to  call  in  and  these  areas,  inconspicuously 

Rrasp  the  complexities  of  news-  ,  ,  ..  the  various  company  executives  blended  into  the  well-landscaped 

publishing,  since  he  is  ”  ''®  and  get  their  ideas  on  depart-  grounds,  accommodate  400  auto- 

able  to  follow  the  production  The  plant  is  designed  so  that  mental  arrangement  and  esti-  mobiles,  in  addition  to  the  fleet 
step-by-step,  without  having  the  advertising  and  editorial  copy  mates  of  space  requirements,  of  News  delivery  trucks  and 
^uence  broken  by  a  misplaced  flows  in  an  unbroken  line  along  This  data  was  molded  into  an  other  commercial  vehicles. 

or  a  missing  link  the  second  floor  to  the  composi-  overall  plan,  which  was  re-  Where  the  loading  platform 
tucked  away  on  tion,  engraving  and  stereotype  worked  time  and  time  again  un-  ^be  old  Miami  News  build- 
another  floor.  departments.  From  there  the  til  the  best  possible  solution  was  could  handle  only  two  trucks 

Both  because  it  is  extremely  lead  plates  used  to  print  the  found  to  each  and  every  prob-  ^  time,  13  can  now  line  up 
proud  of  the  new  plant  and  newspaper  are  taken  by  con-  lem. 

cognizant  that  “visitors”  very  veyor  belt  to  the  press  room,  When  the  newspaper  was  con-  {Continued  on  page  44) 
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COUNTRY  CLUB  SEHING— The  Miami  News  Building  is  situated  on 
the  Miami  River,  a  few  blocks  from  the  business  district.  Plan  is  to 
bring  newsprint  in  by  barge. 
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Flint  Ink  Factory 
At  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  new  Jacksonville  factory 
of  the  Flint  Ink  Corporation 
pives  Florida  its  first  complete 
ink  factory.  In  a  specially  de- 
sipned  building  of  24,000  square 
feet,  all  grades  of  inks  will  be 
manufactured,  including  News¬ 
paper  Black  and  colors.  A  6,500 
gallon  Diesel  tank  1  ruck  is  being 
added  to  the  present  truck  fleet 
for  the  delivery  of  Newspaper 
Black  throughout  Florida  and 
other  Southeastern  states. 

The  Jacksonville  plant  will  be 
managed  by  Clay  Mayfield,  as¬ 
sisted  technically  by  Byron 
Carlson. 


Efficiency 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

at  once  at  the  new  installation. 

And  instead  of  snaking  down 
a  narrow  alley  and  attempting 
to  fight  their  way  onto  con¬ 
gested  Biscayne  Boulevard,  the 
trucks,  once  loaded,  have  clear 
sailing  to  the  main  arteries  of 
the  city.  This  has  resulted  in 
about  a  30  minute  saving  per 
edition  in  delivery  of  papers  for 
street  sale. 

Conveyor  System 

Two  other  time-saving  inno¬ 
vations  in  the  new  News  build¬ 
ing  have  worked  out  equally 
well.  One  is  a  conveyor  belt  sys¬ 
tem  which  links  the  advertising 


and  editorial  sections  with  the 
mechanical  departments,  and  the 
other  is  a  remelting  unit  which 
does  away  with  hauling  plates 
from  the  presses  back  to  the 
composing  room. 

The  conveyor  belt  has  cut 
foot-work  to  the  point  that  there 
is  a  standing  joke  in  the  News 
city  room  to  the  effect  that  one 
day  everyone  will  forget  to  show 
up  and  the  paper  still  will  pub¬ 
lish. 

The  remelting  unit  and  other 
innovations  included  in  the 
building  have  stirred  such  inter¬ 
est  within  the  industry  that  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference 
has  scheduled  its  1960  meeting 
in  Miami  Beach  to  give  publish¬ 
ers  an  opportunity  to  look  over 
the  plant. 

The  same  conveyor  belt  which 
carries  the  plates  from  the 


stereotype  department  to  the 
press  room  picks  up  the  plates 
after  they  are  used  and  dumps 
them  in  a  25-ton  furnace,  lo¬ 
cated  one  story  below  the  stereo¬ 
type  section.  The  molten  lead 
is  then  pumped  through  1%" 
pipes  back  up  to  the  stereotype 
department  where  it  is  stored 
in  two  eight-ton  pots  for  im¬ 
mediate  reuse. 

The  system  has  many  obvious 
advantages.  It  does  away  with 
the  task  of  stacking  the  plates, 
dragging  them  on  trucks  back 
to  stereotype,  and  then  unstack¬ 
ing  and  hand  feeding  the  plates 
back  into  a  furnace. 

It  also  does  away  with  having 
piles  of  unsightly  “dead”  plates 
stacked  in  the  stereotype  room 
and  makes  possible  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  arrangement  of  machin¬ 
ery. 

Color  S<-henies 

While  the  mechanical  ad¬ 
vancements  incorporated  in  the 
new  plant  are  impressive,  the 
most  striking  aspect  of  the 
plant  is  its  overall,  streamlined 
beauty  which  pleasantly  attests 
to  its  efficiency. 

Completely  air  conditioned 
and  designed  in  a  tropical  theme, 
the  structure  has  a  cheerful 
openness  about  it  which  im¬ 
mediately  labels  it  a  pleasant 
place  to  work. 

Color  schemes  are  designed 
not  only  for  attractiveness,  but 
also  for  eye-easing  qualities  of 
tone  to  provide  the  proper  set¬ 
ting  for  the  varied  phases  in 
newspaper  operation.  Contrast¬ 
ing  colors  are  carried  over  from 
the  interior  walls  and  ceilings 
to  furnishings,  even  to  color 
telephones  to  match  the  soft 
shades  of  equipment. 


Brig  li  type* 

new  conversion  process 

The  Ludlow  Typograph  Company  introduces  the  “Brightype”  method  of 
converting  letterpress  printing  material  into  photographic  images  for  use 
in  offset  lithography,  rotogravure  or  other  printing  processes.  Existing 
typesetting  facilities  are  utilized  all  the  way  to  photographing  the  job  on 
film  or  paper.  Printing  forms  may  be  any  combination  of  type,  line  cuts, 
halftones,  electros  or  stereos. 

Brightype  uses  a  special  fixed-focus  camera  with  movable  frontal  light¬ 
ing,  and  auxiliary  equipment  for  form  preparation  and  photographic  proc¬ 
essing.  Automatic  exposure  control  and  time-and-temperature-controlled 
developing  assure  uniform  results  .  .  .  send  for  free  Brightype  folder. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company  2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


CHASES 

oe”  method  of  most  economical 

r  money  CAN  BUY! 

images  for  use  Amsco's  .lectrically  welded  iteel  eheeei, 
esses.  Existing  *****  ***•  cround  joints  are  world 

"  .  .  °  renowned. 

1ing  the  job  on  Amsco  Aluminum  Chases  are  specifically 
tv/rsfa  lino  riitc  *•*■  •PW**'*"*  wherein  lifhtness  Is 

line  uui&,  ,  desired  factor.  Steel  insert  supports  re¬ 
duces  wear  to  a  minimum  at  the  contKt 
,  ,  .11-..  ppints  of  the  foot  stich  and  side  wedie 

)le  frontal  light-  screws. 

toDrar^hir  nrnn-  Sh“WdP  »nd  true  Amsco  Chases  are  pat- 
lograpnic  proc-  ,  template  or  a  blue  print. 

iture-controlled  Ameco  supplies  a  "complete  chase  line", 
XU  newspapers,  commercial  printers,  ster- 

gntype  foidor.  ootypers  and  electrotypers.  Standards  er 
specials  arc  available. 

CITUN  AVSIIAIU  flM  KAKU  N  WHH  MMCt 

naan  iiiinnio  STEEl  OUSE  COMPMT 

CagO  m-,  Illinois  j  iisintmiCMTH«vfiHjc  ieKisu<iocini.at 
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User  Points  Up 
Features  of 
Cut  Machines 

A  few  notes  of  comparison  of 
the  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver  and 
the  Klischograph  electronic  cut¬ 
making  machines  were  offered 
at  the  Mid- Atlantic  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  by  C. 
Raymond  Fuller,  publisher  of 
two  small  weeklies  at  Blairs- 
town,  N.  J.  Mr.  Fuller  reported 
as  follows : 

As  a  Fairchild  user  for  four 
years  and  a  Klischograph  owner 
for  almost  two  years,  I  have  had 
a  good  chance  to  compare  the 
two  photo-engraving  machines. 

The  first  step  on  both  ma¬ 
chines  is  very  similar.  You  must 
make  the  electi-onic  settings  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  marking  on  the 
gauges.  Then  comes  the  impor¬ 
tant  pha.se  of  setting  the  cut¬ 
ting  stylus.  Here  is  one  point 
on  which  I  think  the  Klischo¬ 
graph  excels.  A  cutting  gauge 
gives  you  uniform  .settings  for 
each  picture  to  be  scanned.  This 
results  in  uniform  contrast  in 
cats.  The  Scan-a-graver  setting 
is  made  by  eye  with  the  result¬ 
ant  possibility  of  variation  es¬ 
pecially  if  more  than  one  per¬ 
son  operates  the  machine. 

In  the  matter  of  preparing 
the  picture  for  .scanning,  the 
positive  holding  of  the  picture 
under  pressure  in  the  Klischo¬ 
graph  is  a  definite  advantage. 
This  was  one  of  our  chief 
sources  of  annoyance  and  fail¬ 
ures  in  the  Fairchild.  Taping 
or  fastening  the  picture  to  the 
.scanning  cylinder  was  a  time- 
consuming  procedure,  especially 
when  you  had  to  make  a  picture 
that  had  been  printed  on  heavy 
weight  paper.  Often  times  some 


FUT  BED  TO  R0TIIRY7 

2  fe  1  Standard  Dupkx  Tabular 
AH  Mctssary  storaotypa  aqulpownt 


thing  would  let  go  in  the  middle 
of  the  scanning  process,  then 
we  would  have  to  start  over. 

Sometimes  we  would  run  into 
a  picture  that  just  couldn’t  be 
taped  down  flat,  then  there 
would  be  a  blurred  spot  in  the 
cut. 

The  step  of  selecting  the 
black  and  white  areas  for  your 
cutting  settings  is  a  little  sim¬ 
pler  on  the  Fairchild.  Two 
measurements  will  easily  locate 
the  black  and  white  areas. 

Both  cut  at  approximately  the 
same  rate  but  a  minute  or  two 
can  be  saved  on  the  Klischo¬ 
graph  in  setting  up  a  new  group 
of  pictures.  After  making  the 
original  settings  we  often  make 
several  flats  without  changing 
any  of  the  settings. 

Our  experience  in  making 
cuts  on  materials  other  than 
plastic  has  been  good.  The  com¬ 
pany  furnishes  zinc,  aluminum 


and  magnesium  plates  which 
give  you  very  good  results; 
however,  we  have  experimented 
with  other  less  costly  materials. 
One  week  when  we  first  had 
the  machine,  the  company  had 
a  delay  in  getting  a  supply  of 
plastic  through  customs.  Our 
supply  was  low  so  we  went  to 
the  lumber  yard,  bought  some 
flashing  and  that  week  made  our 
cuts  on  it. 

Home-Made  Material 

The  most  successful  home¬ 
made  material  is  a  lead  plate 
cast  in  our  own  casting  box. 
We  simply  put  the  shell  cast¬ 
ing  bars  in  the  box,  put  in  a 
sheet  of  index  and  cast  blank 
plates.  We  cut  these  into  the 
necessary  size  and  make  our 
engravings  the  same  as  plastic. 

There  are  some  imperfections 
in  the  face  of  the  material  but 


the  metal  shoe  which  holds  the 
cutting  head  of  the  machine 
slides  back  and  forth  across  the 
metal  several  times  ahead  of 
the  cutting  tool,  and  by  the  time 
it  is  ready  to  cut,  there  is  a  very 
smooth  surface  almost  free  of 
pin  holes  which  might  cause  the 
loss  of  a  printing  dot  or  two. 

Both  machines  have  reversing 
features  which  are  as  simple  to 
operate  as  the  regular  process. 

The  machines  take  up  about 
the  same  space  and,  we  suppose, 
use  the  same  amount  of  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  operation  of  either 
machine  is  easily  learned.  I  have 
a  girl  who  makes  our  plates  and 
we  seldom  have  trouble  using 
them. 

Unfortunately,  I  cannot  be  of 
much  help  to  those  of  you  who 
use  rotary  presses.  We  are  in¬ 
stalling  a  rotary  now  so  have 
had  no  experience  along  this 
line. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  blankets  have  constantly  proved  their  outstanding  qualities 
of  endurance  and  long  life  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Typical  is  the  blanket  pictured  above  with  John  J.  Bulman,  Press  Foreman  at  Worcester 
Telegram  &  Gazette.  For  well  over  19,255,642  impressions,  this  combination  blanket  has  retained 
its  shape  and  resiliency  under  constant,  day  after  day  pounding. 

All  New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Company  products  are  backed  by  this  high  standard 
of  quality  and  long  life.  Send  for  our  Catalog  #51,  or  call  any  of  our  branch  offices  and  our 
representatives  will  be  glad  to  help  you  with  any  of  your  press  room  and  stereo  supply  problems. 


•  Regal  Monecork  and  Mastercork  blankets, for  various  combinations. 

•  Graylock  top  blanket,  a  new,  improved  advancement  to  newspaper  printing. 


22  sftal  chasas  and  turtlas 

"Metwry  ta  make  th«  eomplate 
naaiMvw  from  a  flat  bed  to  a  rotary  opera- 
rT?L.  “'**•  *  portable  color  ink  fountalni. 
yjT^'Hoo'mor  conveyor,  oloetrie  •witchboard 
«  H.P.  drive  motor  and  3  H.P.  ilow 
JUjffll  "otor.  electric  power  paper  hoist  and 
k  Pfrtt  hat  been  repoarod  with  old 
"W*  keat  tor  replaeomontt.  Hat  end  adjutt- 
Iwki.  k  rogittor.  Tinpuo  lock-up 

•tklanket  chanio.  Black  Hawk  roll  chucks. 

Jjjrtrtype  oauipmont  It  complete  with  mat 
'Hi*,  router,  shaver,  etc. 

III/*?*  *.  **'*••'  making  chases  0-col., 
pica  with  4  pt.  col.  rule. 

available  now 
demonstrations  any  time 

Herald  and  News 

KLAMATH  FALLS.  OREGON  I 

Phone  TUxedo  4-0111  I 
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•  Red  Rubber  t  Utility  Foundation  blankets  assure  the  finest  in  print  results. 

•  Plus  Plain  Felt,  Coated  Felt,  Bay  State  and  New  Englander  Blankets. 

•  Also  equipment  and  supplies  for  Stereotype,  Composing  and  Press  Rooms. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 

DIVISION  OP  NEW  ENGLAND  PiaiSE  BLANKET  COMPANY 
GARDENER  C 


164  FREMONT  STREET. 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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When  the  St.  Petersburg  downtown  St.  Petersbui'g.  The 
(Fla.)  Times  in  1952  installed  first  consideration  had  to  be:  1. 
eight  presses,  it  seemed  that  a  Enlarge  the  present  plant?  2. 
period  of  relative  calm  was  Build  a  new  plant?  or  3.  re- 
ahead.  Yet  by  1956  the  plant  locate  a  part  of  the  plant? 
w’as  again  bursting  at  the 
seams.  Once  more  growth  was 
calling  the  turn. 

That  W’as  when  Nelson  Poyn- 
ter,  editor  and  president  of  the 
Times,  appointed  a  Building 
Committee  to  explore  the  future. 

The  Committee  was  composed 
of  J.  B.  Olson,  business  mana¬ 
ger;  Cal  Thomas,  director  of 
development;  Don  Shortell,  pro¬ 
duction  manager;  Charlie 
Robinson,  staff  engineer;  Joseph 
Yauch,  circulation  manager, 
and  Cliff  Camp,  controller. 

Two  basic  questions  were  put 
to  them:  Where  are  we  going? 
and  how’  fast  w’ill  we  get  there? 

They  came  up  with  a  $2,225,- 
000  answer  —  and  a  30-year 
building  program. 

The  Times  is  situated  in  an 
eight-story  office  building  in 


The  third  alternative  w’as 
chosen  and  nine  acres  acquired, 
on  raili’oad  trackage,  on  a  main 
north-south  artery,  and  cen¬ 
trally  located  for  the  future 
grow’th  pattern  of  the  city.  At 
this  point,  the  Methods  En¬ 
gineering  Council  was  called  in 
and  they  assigned  R.  L.  Ricker 
as  chief  consultant  to  work  with 
the  Times  personnel. 

Using  al'  the  statistics  of  the 
previous  10  years,  it  was  quickly 
apparent  that  a  cleancut,  pi’e- 
dictable  behavior  pattern  w’as 
ah’eady  operative.  The  statis¬ 
tics  of  past  growth  could  be 
projected  with  ease  into  the 
years  ahead — once  it  was  clear¬ 
ly  understood  exactly  what  con¬ 
stituted  the  needed  information. 


We’ve  handled  many  “million-dollar- 
babies”  in  our  time  —  expensive  printing 
equipment  that  required  skill  and 
experience  to  be  moved,  dismantled  or  installed. 

Have  our  field  engineer  give  you  a  free  estimate. 


The  nation's  finest  ROP  Color  Editions  are  being  run  daily 
with  Ideal  DX  Newspaper  Rollers. 

■  quality  Pour  large  Ideal  plants  — one  in 
your  vicinity  — and  sales  repre- 
sentatives  everywhere,  eager  to 
give  you  service  and  assistance. 
P°^^  regrinding  facilities  avail- 
able  whenever  needed. 


CENTRAL  NEWSPAPER 
INSTALLATIONS,  INC. 

subsidiary  of :  Central  Rigging  &  Contracting  Corp. 

St.  Petersburg,  Florida  Office: 

1st  Federal  Bank  Bldg., 

P.O.  Box  670 
St.  Petersburg  6-7404 


N.Y.C.  Home  Office: 
675  Washington  St. 
New  York  14,  N.  Y. 
ORegon  5-5100 


DIS.MANTLING  •  MOVING  •  ERECTING  •  INSTALLING 

From  Coast  to  Coast 
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units  and  3  folders  to  be  run  as 
3  seven-unit  collect  presses. 

In  1986,  at  the  end  of  the  30- 
year  study,  the  Times  looks  for- 
of  floor  space  for  the  warehouse  ward  to  about  388,000  circula- 
in  1960 ;  22,200  sq.  ft.  in  1965 ;  tjon — and  one  new  press — all  ac- 
58,600  in  1980  and  73,500  in  commodated  in  the  fourth  and 
1986.  final  portion  of  the  building. 

,  f  TO  .  ¥  .  Then  there  will  be  four  10-unit 

ws  o  an  you  presses  complete  with  all  the 

Another  minor  revolution  was  necessary  color  attachments 
affected  when  working  models  of  which  experience  has  demon- 
the  new  plant  were  constructed  strated  the  need  for. 

BEFORE  the  plans  were  drawn.  Of  course  this  whole  program 
This  made  it  possible  to  move  can  be  modified  if  time  or  new 
about  an  easily  understood  printing  devices  change  the  pub- 
model  while  considering  produc-  fishing  picture.  The  building  it- 
tion  techniques.  self,  as  well  as  the  planning  for 

Here  five  rules  or  laws  for  the  future,  can  be  of  intense 
good  plant  layout  were  con-  interest  to  other  newspapei’s. 
gtantly  kept  in  mind:  For  this  building  is  unique  in 

1.  Use  the  shortest  possible  that  it  has  a  split  newsprint 

routes  for  all  materials.  warehouse  and  a  split  press- 

2.  Working  areas  should  be 
in  the  same  sequence  as  the 
processing  of  the  materials. 

3.  Make  the  best  use  of  space, 
horizontal  and  vertical. 

4.  Make  work  satisfying  and 
safe  for  workers  at  the  same 
time  protecting  materials,  plant 
and  equipment. 

5.  Good  layout  can  accommo¬ 
date  to  changes  or  expansion 
with  minimum  cost  or  incon¬ 
venience. 

Out  of  all  this  analysis  have 
rome  a  plant  and  a  plan. 

The  plant  is  being  built.  More 
accurately,  approximately  one 
quarter  of  the  ultimate  plant  is 
being  built.  This  portion  of  the 
ultimate  structure  is  scheduled 
to  meet  all  needs  until  1965. 

Actually,  the  growth  pattern 
is  more  detailed  than  the  four 
phases  of  plant  enlargement.  In 
1965  two  more  units  of  press 
will  be  added  and  two  more  color 
cylinders.  In  1968  we  will  add 
two  more  units  of  press  to  pro¬ 
vide  two  collect  presses  of 
seven  units  each.  In  1973  the 
plan  calls  for  two  more  color 
cylinders  to  the  fourteen  units 
of  press.  In  1975  seven  more 
units  of  press  and  another  folder 
will  be  added  making  21  press 
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ARTIST'S  CONCEPTION  of  Ihe  new  home  of  the  Baltimore  News-Post 
and  Sunday  American  (Hearst)  when  multi-million  dollar  construction 
program  is  completed  .  .  .  lobby  entrance,  at  Lombard  and  South 
streets,  goes  into  what  is  now  the  Reese  Building.  Production  plant  is 
to  the  rear.  (Drawing  by  Tony  Frisino  of  the  News-Post.) 


The  Star  Quadder 
Pump  Stop  Safety 


operates  as  simply  as 
turning  on  a  light! 


When  you  turn  on  a  light,  you  flip  a  switch 
to  close  a  no  volt  circuit  to  the  bulb. 
Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  efficient, 
and  a  child,  of  course,  can  operate  it. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Star  Quadder 
Electro  Pump  Stop.  A  switch  is  closed  when 
a  plunger  in  the  left  hand  vise  jaw  contacts 
the  line  of  matrices.  This  closes  a  2i  volt 
circuit  to  the  pot  pump  solenoid,  allowing 
the  plunger  to  descend.  In  case  of  a  mechan¬ 
ical  or  electrical  failure,  the  Electro  Pump 
Stop  “fails  safe”.  That  is,  the  stop  remains 
in  a  closed  position,  preventing  the  plunger 
from  descending.  Result  —  No  squirts  from 
loose  lines. 

The  other  electrical  components  of  the 
Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  are  just  as 
simple  and  dependable.  No  specialized 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
operation. 


eRooucnoN  products  po« 

THE  ORAPHK  ARTS 


tarism 


A  2-color  brochure  t«  availabU  for  the  asking, 
giving  full  details  of  the  Selectro-Matie Quadder. 
Writs  for  your  copy  today. 
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Camera  Adapted 
For  Cold-Type 
Makeup  Process 

Makeup  of  cold  type  ads  or 
whole  pages  by  means  of  an 
opaque  projector  was  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  ANPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference. 

This  new  technique,  described 
by  Kenneth  Beattie,  president 
of  Kenro  Graphics,  Inc.,  makes 
use  of  the  Kenro  “Vertical  18” 
Camera,  adapted  to  sei've  as  a 
makeup  machine  by  means  of 
an  accessory  Prismatic  Head  in¬ 
terchangeable  with  the  stand¬ 
ard  film  head. 

By  reversing  the  image  being 
photographed,  the  prismatic 
head  produces  in  one  shot,  right¬ 
reading  photocopies  in  either 
positive  or  negative  form  to  12" 
X  18"  in  size.  This  permits 
paper  -  to  -  paper  reproductions, 
eliminating  the  use  of  film  or 
any  negative  intermediate. 

Using  either  Eastman  Pro¬ 
jection  Positive  paper  or  Rc- 
sisto-Rapid  paper  or  equiva¬ 
lents,  positive  or  negative  im¬ 
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ages  on  paper  in  any  size  from 
one-half  through  four-time  en¬ 
largements  can  be  obtained,  dry 
and  ready  for  use  in  five  min¬ 
utes  or  less.  Major  savings  thus 
accrue  in  both  time  and  mater¬ 
ials.  Direct  color  copies  to  de¬ 
sired  size  can  also  be  made  us¬ 
ing  processes  such  as  Ansco 
Printon. 

NewspHpcr  Appliraliuns 

The  Kenro  “Vertical  18” 
Camera  with  prismatic  head 
can  be  u.sed  for  all  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  operations: 

Enlargement  or  re-sizing  of 
photocomposition  on  paper  or 
film,  or  hot  metal  reproduction 
proofs.  Thus,  keyboard  .set  com¬ 
position  at  fractional  size  can 
be  used  to  produce  large  display 
matter.  A  good  practice  is  to 
.set  such  matter  at  one-quarter 
final  .size,  and  make  a  copy  on 


IF  YOU  HAVE  SOMETHING 
TO  TOOT  ABOUT... 


Vlhy 

not 

Toot? 


Nation-wide  acceptance  of  Imperial  Type  Metal  and 
Imperial  Type  Metal  Plus  and  Service  Plans  perfected  by 
46  years  experience  has  brought  us  to  a  position  of  continu¬ 
ing  leadership — gives  us  something  to  talk  about.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  research  and  development  pursued  vigorously  to 
give  customers  the  best  at  the  lowest  cost. 


MAJOR  EXPANSION  of  facilities 
is  under  way  at  the  Waterloo 
(Iowa)  Daily  Courier  plant.  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  McCoy,  general  manager, 
puts  the  cost  at  $750,000.  Press 
capacity  will  be  increased  from 
64  to  128  pages  with  eight  Goss 
units,  equipped  for  full  color. 
Floor  area  will  be  increased  to 
10,400  square  feet,  each  depart¬ 
ment  sharing  in  larger  space 
allocations. 


the  Kenro  at  4X  enlargement. 
This  eliminates  all  hand  setting 
up  to  216  points  in  the  case  of 
Fotosetter  composition,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

Production  of  same  or  differ¬ 
ent  size  reverses  in  one  shot 
from  cold  type  or  repros,  elim¬ 
inating  engraver’s  stripping  or 
sending  out  for  negative  stats. 

Production  of  screened  type 
matter  by  use  of  a  contact 
screen,  eliminating  the  need  for 
overlaying  or  Benday  proced¬ 
ures. 

Production  of  screened  Vel- 
oxes  of  illustrations,  eliminat¬ 
ing  shooting  of  halftone  nega¬ 
tive  and  stripping. 

Direct  enlargement  or  reduc¬ 
tion  of  mat  service  illustrations, 
adding  flexibility  in  layout. 

Production  of  proofs  of  ad 
mechanicals  or  paste-ups. 

Duplication  of  layouts. 

Re-sizing  of  existing  adver- 
timements  for  reuse  in  either 
smaller  or  larger  space  in  sub¬ 
sequent  issues. 

Drx-riplion  and  Operation 

The  Kenro  Prismatic  Head 
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rquality 
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measures  21"  x  15%"  at  the 
base  and  15"  in  height.  It  fits 
easily  and  quickly  into  the  re¬ 
cess  in  the  top  of  the  camera 
which  is  ordinarily  filled  by  the 
standard  head.  This  places  the 
ground  glass  at  eye  level.  The 
head  is  fitted  with  a  hinged 
pressure  back.  When  the  Kenro 
“Vertical  18”  is  to  be  used  out¬ 
side  the  darkroom,  the  Pris¬ 
matic  Head  is  provided  with  a 
removable  back,  fitted  with  a 
slide,  which  can  be  loaded  and 
unloaded  in  the  darkroom. 

Sizing  and  focusing  are  ac¬ 
complished  by  turning  two  dials. 
Position  of  lens  and  copy  boards 
at  any  given  point  is  indicated 
by  a  pair  of  counters.  Tables, 
based  on  individual  lens  calibra¬ 
tions,  give  sizes  in  one  per  cent 
steps  and  permit  proper  dialing 
of  desired  lens  and  copy  board 
positions.  When  desired,  visual 
sizing  and  focusing  can  be  done 
with  the  aid  of  the  ground 
gla.ss. 

The  complete  opaque  projec¬ 
tor  consists  of  the  Kenro  “Verti¬ 
cal  18”  with  Goerz  lens  and 
standard  film  head,  the  Pris¬ 
matic  Head,  and  a  Wollensak 
Raptar  auxiliary  lens.  The 
Goei-z  lens  enlarges  2X  to  4X; 
the  Wollensak  is  used  for  sizing 
from  liX  to  2X.  When  used  as 
a  camera  for  making  line  and 
halftone  negatives  up  to  14"  x 
18",  the  Goei-z  lens  provides  en¬ 
largements  to  .3X  and  reduc¬ 
tions  to  %  size.  Price  of  the 
complete  Kenro  unit,  equipped 
for  uses  described,  is  $1685 
f.o.b.  Chatham,  N.  J. 


Pereira  Firm  Designs 
Newspaper  Plants 
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You  get 

EXTRA  ADVANTAGES 
with 


Chicago  50 


New  York  1 


IMPERIAL 
TYPE  METAL  CO. 


Philadelphia  34  j 


CHICAGO  ( UD)  —  Pereira  & 
Associates,  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers,  has  specialized  for  years 
in  the  design  and  planning  of 
newspaper,  publishing  and 
printing  plants  —  including  ad¬ 
ditions,  modernizations  and 
production  analyses.  ^ 
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Up  to  40,000  per  hour 


48  pages  straight— 80  pages  collect... 
Full  ROP  Gosscolor  flexibility... 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  IS  THE  PRESS  FOR 
FAST  GROWING  MEDIUM  SIZE  NEWSPAPERS 

Daily  and  weekly  publishers  in  rapidly  growing  areas  are  relying  on  the  Goss  Universal  for  fast,  eco¬ 
nomical  operations.  This  semi-cylindrical,  two  plate  wide  press  has  the  speed... up  to  40,000  per  hour 
—the  flexibility.../////  ROP  Gosscolor  flexibility— the  accessibility ...  floor  level  operation  and  adjust¬ 
ments— the  capacity ...  48  pages  straight  or  80  pages  collect— and  the  quality,  with  continuous  ink  feed, 
that  builds  circulation  while  maintaining  highest  efficiency. 

You  can  take  advantage,  too,  of  the  variety  of  combinations  possible  with  the  Universal.  Tandem 
or  twinned  arrangements  can  be  set-up  to  operate  together  or  separately.  End  roll  stands  are  avail¬ 
able  for  low  pressrooms  or  substructures  for  underneath  feeding.  And,  removable  Slide-A-Pan  color 
fountains  are  divided  to  allow  using  different  colors  in  each  half. 

If  your  circulation  is  outgrowing  present  equipment,  let  us  help  to  analyze  your  operation.  A  Goss 
Universal  may  be  the  next  step. 

TheBDBS  Company 

A  Division  of  Mishle-Goss-Dextsr,  Inc. 

6601  WEST  31ST  STREET,  CHICAGO  60,  ILLINOIS 
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^  II _  _L*  ^  labeling  head  has  been  replaced 

Mailing  Machine 

rnnklAA  I  AtAi*  guides,  high  speed  grippers  lead 

LlldDIcS  Ldlvl  papers  today,  and  finally 

the  old  “T”  shaped  belt  con- 
Dmqma  Of  veyor  has  been  replaced  with  a 

I  I  Cob  uldl  lo  straight  line. 

Prior  to  purchasing  a  Chesh- 
Eight  yeai's  ago  the  Cheshire  ire  press  time  at  the  Harrisburg 
Mailing  Machine  was  intro-  (Pa.)  Patriot  was  11:45  P.M. 
duced  to  the  newspaper  indus-  Its  effect  on  mail  room  opera- 
try.  tion  was  to  move  press  time  up 

Research  and  practical  ex-  to  12:30  A.M.  and  subsequently 
perimentation  since  the  machine  to  the  present  1:10  A.M. 
was  first  introduced  on  the  Post- 
Standard  in  Syracuse  have  re-  • 

suited  in  continued  improve¬ 
ment  and  development  of  the  tCimar’  RftfirAC 
machine.  Top  production  for  neiirca 

that  first  machine  was  8,000  W.  A.  Jeimigan,  superintend- 
papers  an  hour — today  16,000  ent  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Cit- 
papers  an  hour  can  be  stamped.  izen-Tinies  pressroom  for  over 
Speed  has  been  the  goal.  38  years,  has  been  retired.  Mr. 
Every  moving  part  of  the  ma-  Jernigan,  now  77,  seiwed  in  the 
chine  has  been  scrutinized  with  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  press- 
the  idea  of  increasing  efficiency,  r 
As  a  result,  on  the  newer  ma-  t,  „ 
chines  the  old  chopper  type  succeeds  him. 
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LOADING  of  trucks  at  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  plant  is  accomplished 
inside  the  building.  Bundled  and  counted  papers  slide  down  chutes  to  a 
conveyor  and  operators  flick  buttons  on  a  control  panel  to  "kick" 
bundles  off  the  conveyor  by  swinging  metal  arms  into  the  truck. 


RCA  Showing  Single  Duty  Quadder 

‘Walking  Station’  For  Manual  Operation 

Radio  Corporation  of  Ameri-  Intertype  Company  now  of- 
ca  is  demonstrating  a  2-way  fers  the  Single  Duty  quadder 

•oom  from  1902  to  1919  before  pocket-sized  radio  that  would  for  manual  operation  which  is 

going  to  Asheville.  Orr  Allison  ti-ansform  reporters  into  walk-  available  as  optional  equipment 

- ing  i-adio  stations.  on  all  new  Intertypes  and  can 

Called  Personalfone  it  can  be  be  applied  to  outstanding  pedes- 

clipped  to  a  belt  as  well  as  car-  tal  base  Intertypes, 
ried  in  a  pocket.  With  a  10-ounce  This  all-mechanical  quadder 
transistorized  receiver  and  a  offers  the  same  fundamental  ad- 
28-ounce  transmitter,  it  has  a  vantages  as  Intertype’s  Dual 
range  up  to  two  miles  in  com-  quadder;  the  difference  lies  in 
munication  with  mobile  units  tbe  method  and  scope  of  con- 
and  even  longer  with  fixed  sta-  frol.  Installed  for  manual  op¬ 
tions  operating  in  the  150  mega-  oration,  the  Single  Duty  quad- 
cycle  band.  Cost  is  $490.  tier  can  quickly  and  easily  be 

converted  in  the  field  to  a  Dual 
•  Duty  quadder  when  tape  opera¬ 

tion  becomes  a  requirement. 

Named  in  Canada  a  convenient  control  provides 

for  quadding  left,  center,  or 
Leicester  Oliver  has  been  right  and  for  normal  justifica- 
named  manager  of  Fairchild  tion.  Lines  beyond  the  justifica¬ 
tion  limit  are  automatically 


iV  WeVe  Beaming 
With  Pride 
Over  Our 
V  Classified  Ad 
W  Results . 


Camera  and  Instrument  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  succe^-  quadded  flush  left, 
ing  William  H.  Alley,  who  re-  One  measure  control,  set  to 
signed  to  join  the  Encyclopaedia  any  odd  measure,  simultaneous- 
Britannica  organization.  Wil-  ly  operates  vise  jaws,  assembler 
liam  H.  Taylor  succeeds  Mr.  slide  and  saw.  Coaxial  dials  per- 
Oliver  in  his  former  position  of  mit  setting  measures  up  to  30 
Service  Manager’.  picas  in  both  picas  and  points. 


Lynn,  Massachusttts 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


ATT:  Classified  Adv, 

Gentlemen : 

We  were  very  much  pleased  with 
our  recent  CLASSIFIED  AD  and  through 
it,  sold  our  Type  and  Cabinet,  so 
there  is  no  need  to  repeat  the  ad. 
Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 
HASTINGS  &  SONS  PUB.  CO 

Ernest  W.  Lawson, 
Publisher 


CAPCO  REWINDER 
SAVES  NEWSPRINT 

Sov*  ap  to  4  rollf  of  oowiprlot 
a  day. 

Other  Copco  Products 

*  PORTABLE  INK 

FOUNTAIN  ^ 

*  CORE  STRIPPER  f 

*  PLATE  GAUGE  ■ 

»  "FACE-O-TYPE"  ^ 

MACHINE  ■ 


Moehoalealty  roprodaeat  aagrovad 
•vpo.  flag,  bordar,  scrooa  pottora. 

For  complete  details  on  any  CAPCO  Products  write 
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livers  its  publication  to  more 
than  fifty  subscribers  in  the 
county. 

“It  appears  therefore,”  as¬ 
serted  the  court  in  conclusion, 
“that  there  is  no  reasonable 
basis  for  the  classification  here 
made.” 


Welfare  Board 
OpenMeetings 
Deemed  Legal 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Campaign  Ad  Taboo 
AoDlies  to  Candidate 


News  Twilight  Pennsylvania  “Itto^e^G™: 

,  _  eral  Thomas  D.  McBride  has 

npaign  without  complying  nit  111  DOStOIl  ruled  that  the  publicity-shy 

the  statute.  State  Board  of  Public  Assist- 

an  individual  has  made  Boston  g^ce  may  open  its  meetings  to 

inouncement  to  any  person.  The  Boston  Herald  in  an  edi-  the  press  if  confidential  infor- 

5  candidacy  he  comes  with-  torial,  “Furcolo  News  Twilight,”  mation  on  specific  cases  is  not 

le  statute  no  matter  how  July  29,  said:  “A  news  twilight  discussed, 
lential  such  announcement  o*'  activities  of  his  adminis- 

be.  Nor  is  the  court  called  tration  has  been  imposed  on  the  Series  of  Prohibitions 

at  this  time  to  determine  jir.  McBride  said  the  public 

^oLTement."”  ^  “Not  only  has  the  Governor  assistance  law  makes  a  series 

«  *  *  been  reluctant  to  meet  the  press,  of  prohibitions,  including  a  ban 

but  he  recently  handed  down  against  using  relief  information 
Newspaper  Residence  the  startling  dictum  that  he  for  commercial  or  political  pur- 

,  •  1.  i.1.  doesn’t  answer  questions  from  poses,  and  the  protection  of  per- 

it  for  libel  against  the  ^ers  who  write  stories  he  sonal  or  confidential  information 

nhxus  (Ga.)  Enquirer  m  editorial  con-  obtained  by  investigators, 

art  Co^ty  in  that  state  ^^j^ued.  The  state  board  is  an  advisory 

dismiss^  fOT  lack  of  juris-  Governor  has  in  the  past  and  policy-approving  agency  for 

m.  (100  S.ti.  2d  166)  Ihe  called  two  press  conferences,  a  the  multi-million-dollar  relief 
of  the  publisher  is  in  Mus-  weekly  one  on  Tuesday  morning  program  in  the  state.  Harry 
!  County.  afternoon  papers,  and  the  Shapiro,  Public  Welfare  Secre- 

was  claimed  in  this  action  Thursday  afternoons  for  tary,  opened  its  July  meeting 

50  subscribers  of  the  En-  morning  papers.  By  unoffi-  without  waiting  for  Board  ap- 
!r  resided  in  Stewart  cial  count  the  Governor  has  not  proval  and  drew  a  cautious  cen¬ 
sure  from  the  Board,  which  then 
decided  to  ask  the  attorney-gen¬ 
eral  for  his  opinion  on  the  issue 
of  open  meetings. 

No  Danger 

“So  long  as  the  meetings  of 
the  board  do  not  result  in  mak- 
told  public  the  names  and  ad¬ 

dresses  of  specific  individuals 
who  are  applicants  and  recipi¬ 
ents  or  persons  applying  for  or 
receiving  assistance,  there  is  no 
Mr.  Furcolo  went  on  to  say  danger  of  violating  the  public 

assistance  law,”  the  attorney- 
general  ruled. 

were  ‘detri-  added, 

‘harmful’  or  ‘not  ac-  may  decide  whether  to  hold  open 
’  One  was  favorable,  said  meetings,  since  the  right-to- 
the  Governor,  but  it  didn’t  know”  open  meeting  law  does 
name.”  not  apply  to  that  agency. 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


Uttt-y  uiner  man  loi  peisonai  County  and  by  Virtue  of  a  -  Thiir-?dav  meeting  for  14 

travel  and  incidental  expenses.”  statute  enacted  by  the  1956  xhe  meeting  last  Tues- 

It  is  also  provided  by  statute  leirislature  50  or  more  sub-  T  ^  • 

0..4.  i.'TU  j-4  4.  »  1.  11  mgisiarure,  on  or  more  suo  flj.g|.  morning  con- 

that.  The  word  candidate  shall  scribers  established,  for  the  pur-  ference  since  June  30.  It  was 

mean  any  person  who  has  an-  pogg  gf  g^it  t},g  residence  of  the  a  nleasant  one 

nounced  to  any  person  or  to  the  pub„g),er.  ^e^rter  ter  a  Springfield 

public  that  he  IS  a  candidate  in  part  the  statute  was,  “This  paper  asked  an  unprovocative 

for  a  certain  office.  act  shall  apply  to  all  corpora-  question  about  the  Governor’s 

When  the  petition  for  this  in-  tions,  foreign  or  domestic,  en-  program  for  aid  to  higher  pub- 

junction  was  made  by  the  at-  gaged  in  publishing  newspapers,  education  and  was 
tomey  general  Mr.  Warren  had  magazines  or  periodicals,  having  ‘There’s  no  point  in  my  answer- 
made  no  announcement  that  he  circulation  in  more  than  one  jpg  you  since  you  distort  my  an- 
would  be  a  candidate.  Further,  county  in  this  state.  Every  such  swers.  So  my  only  answer  to 
neither  the  newspaper,  the  spon-  corporation  shall  be  a  resident  you  is  no  comment.’ 

sor  of  the  advertisement  nor  of  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  *  “I'_.  " _ *_ 

anyone  else  had  consulted  him  domiciled  in  each  county  within  that  the  reporter’s  last  dozen 
concerning  the  publication.  which  the  newspaper,  magazine  columns,  which  appear  on  the 

“The  conclusion  is  inescap-  or  periodical  published  by  such  editorial  page  under  the  title, 

able,”  said  the  court,  “that  the  corporation,  is  circulated.  ‘Capitol  Opinion' 

statute  prohibits  advertising  “Such  newspaper,  magazine  mental,’ 
only  by  or  on  behalf  of  those  or  periodical  shall  be  deemed  to  curate.' 

persons  who  have  announced  be  circulated  in  any  county  in 

their  candidacy  for  office.  which  it  is  regularly  delivered  bother  to  mention  his 

“It  may  well  be  that  the  mem-  to  more  than  50  subscribers.” 
hers  of  the  Legislature  did  not  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Visualize  an  active  advertising  state  said  of  limited  classifica- 
campaign  by  numerous  citizens  tions  of  this  character: 
to  induce  an  individual  to  be-  “The  harm  done  to  the  person 
come  a  candidate.  If  this  be  as-  libelled  is  j'ust  as  great  if  the 
sumed  it  does  not  give  the  courts  newspaper  is  regularly  sold  to 
the  power  to  add  to  the  statute  more  than  50  persons  who  are 
or  to  make  it  cover  a  situation  not  subscribers  as  if  it  is  regu- 
which  is  clearly  not  within  the  larly  delivered  to  more  than  50 
meaning  of  the  language  used,  subscribers.  The  method  of  dis- 
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Scientist  Says 
Secrecy  Hides 
Fallout  Threat 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  nuclear  scientist  and  writer 
charged  here  that  unnecessary 
jwvemment  secrecy  had  paved 
the  way  for  “accidents”  with 
atomic  fallout. 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp,  director 
of  the  Nuclear  Science  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  said  that  a 
1953  report  on  scientists’  views 
of  fallout  had  been  bottled  up 
almost  five  years.  He  declared 
that  he  was  able  to  get  the 
report  only  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  and,  while  declassified,  it 
had  apparently  not  yet  been  re¬ 
leased  generally. 

Dr.  Lapp  displayed  to  a  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  audience  a  copy 
of  the  1953  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  report,  “Worldwide 
Effects  of  Atomic  Weapons — 
Project  Sunshine.”  He  called  it 
a  damning  document. 

The  bulletin,  bearing  the  date 
Aug.  6,  1953,  predicted  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  radioactive  strontium, 
he  said. 

“If  this  had  been  made  pub¬ 
lic,”  he  declared,  “the  1954  ac¬ 
cidents  would  have  been 
avoided.”  By  accidents,  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  referred  to  the 
unexpected  results  of  the  1954 
Bikini  tests,  which  resulted  in 
the  highest  fallout  of  U.  S. 
bomb  tests. 

“Ironically,”  he  added,  “it  is 
headed  ‘health  and  safety’  at 
the  top.” 

Dr.  Lapp  said  that  a  footnote 
reference  to  the  report  in  a 
United  Nations  document  led  to 
a  UN  request  that  it  be  declas¬ 
sified. 

The  scientist  critized  federal 
releases  which  simply  state  that 
a  bomb  test  has  occurred. 

"That  is  an  information 
policy!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  get 
more  information  from  my 
friends  in  Japan.” 

Dr.  Lapp  said  that  much  in¬ 
formation  about  atomic  testing 
wnnot  be  kept  secret  anyway. 
Though  the  AEG  has  never  ad¬ 
mitted  use  of  Uranium  238,  the 
element  which  makes  a  bomb 

dirty,”  scientists  of  Britain, 
France  and  other  nations  know 
our  bombs  have  used  it.  He 
^  caption  in  a  Scientific 
American  article  which  was  ap¬ 
parently  overlooked  by  federal 
officials  censoring  the  piece. 
That  is  the  only  published  ref¬ 
erence  to  use  of  Uranium  238 
of  which  he  is  aware,  he  said. 

editor  8c  publisher 


Cleveland  Press 
Phones  Beirut 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Press  spon¬ 
sored  long  distance  telephone 
conversations  between  Cleveland 
sailors  and  marines  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  and  their  families. 

In  the  office  of  Editor  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  parents  of  the  men 
talked  to  their  sons  on  a  special 
hookup  arranged  by  the  paper 
and  the  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

The  bill — $5  a  minute — was 
paid  by  the  Press. 

Selection  of  the  6,000-mile 
calls  was  made  this  w'ay:  names 
of  all  Cleveland  servicemen  in 
Lebanon  and  with  the  Sixth 
Fleet  were  collected  for  a  drawl¬ 
ing.  Names  of  10  w'ere  cabled 
to  the  Press.  Editor  Seltzer  noti¬ 
fied  the  parents.  They  came  to 
the  Press  Building,  where  the 
telephone  company  had  installed 
special  equipment,  for  the  calls. 

A  tape  recording  w’as  made  of 
each  of  the  talks.  Each  family 
was  presented  a  transcript  of 
the  conversation. 

In  Washington,  Pentagon  offi¬ 
cials  praised  the  Press  for  its 
morale-boosting  project. 


First  Page  1  Local 
Photo  in  107  Years 

Savannah,  Ga. 

The  107-yeai’-old  Savannah 
Morning  News,  for  the  first  time 
so  far  as  is  known,  ran  a  local 
picture  on  its  front  page — a 
3-column  cut  of  the  local  winner 
of  the  Soapbox  Derby.  George 
(Judge)  Lindsey,  w’ire  editor, 
who  has  been  with  the  News 
since  1927,  said  the  front  page 
picture  of  13-year-old  Bobby 
Upson  is  a  tradition-breaker. 

Incidentally,  the  boy  who 
wins  the  21st  All-American 
Soap  Box  Derby  at  Akron,  Ohio, 
Aug.  17  will  get  a  starring  role 
in  the  Tournament  of  Roses  at 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  next  New' 
Year’s  Day. 


Schopnitz  Heads  Up 
Bingham  Rollers 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  A1  H.  Schop¬ 
nitz  as  manager  of  the  ex¬ 
panded  newspaper  roller  divi¬ 
sion  of  Sam’l  Bingham’s  Son 
Mfg.  Co.,  was  announced  here 
by  Kenneth  Butler,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  at  Bingham. 

Mr.  Schopnitz  has  been  with 
the  Bingham  Company  for  the 
past  23  years.  He  has  had  an 
active  part  in  the  development 
of  Bingham’s  Five-Star,  ROP 
and  Extron  printing  rollers 
used  on  newspaper  presses. 

for  August  9,  1958 
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How  new  stamp  looks 

U.S.  Issues 
4c  Stamp  for 
Press  Sept.  22 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  new  Journalism  and 
Freedom  of  the  Press  commem¬ 
orative  stamp  which  is  to  be 
placed  on  first-day  sale  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  on  Sept. 
22,  will  be  a  4-cent  stamp 
printed  in  black  and  white,  ac¬ 
cording  to  official  information 
received  from  the  U.  S.  Post- 
office  Department  by  Robert  W. 
Haverfield,  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  and  chairman  of 
the  50th  Anniversary  Stamp 
Committee  of  the  University. 

The  stamp  features  a  hand 
holding  an  old-fashioned  quill 
pen  and  a  simplified  stylization 
of  a  hand  printing  press,  with 
horizontal  and  vertical  bars  sug¬ 
gesting  type  bearers.  The  words, 
“Freedom  of  the  Press,”  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  design,  and  “U.  S. 


Postage  4c,”  arranged  horizon¬ 
tally  across  the  bottom  of  the 
stamp. 

Mr.  Haverfield  said  the  postal 
department  also  announced  that 
the  first  day  cancellation  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  will  portray  the  famous 
Columns,  which  are  a  historic 
landmark  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

The  first  day  sales  and  can¬ 
cellations  of  the  commerorative 
stamp  are  being  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  in  honor  of 
the  Golden  Anniversary  of  the 
University’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  first  school  of  journalism 
in  the  world.  Impressive  cere¬ 
monies  for  the  first  day  issue 
will  be  held  in  Jesse  Auditorium, 
and  will  be  one  of  the  major 
events  of  the  nine-month  pro¬ 
gram  marking  the  half-century 
celebration  of  the  founding  of 
the  School  of  Jouimalism  here. 

The  dedication  issue  and  can¬ 
cellation  by  the  Columbia  Post- 
office  will  be  the  only  issue  of 
the  new  stamp  on  that  day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Postoffice  an¬ 
nouncement. 

The  School  of  Journalism  has 
designed  special  envelopes  for 
first  day  covers  of  the  new 
stamp,  and  Prof.  Haverfield  has 
already  received  more  than  26,- 
000  orders  for  first  day  cover 
cancellations  from  stamp  collec¬ 
tors  and  dealers  throughout  the 
world. 

The  University  will  be  the 
only  supplier  of  the  official,  en¬ 
graved  cachet  for  a  first  day 
cover,  Mr.  Haverfield  said.  In 
every  envelope  containing  the 
first  day  cover  will  be  a  filler 
card  bearing  a  brief  history  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  here. 

Mr.  Haverfield  said  orders  for 
the  first  day  covers  should  be 
addressed  to  him  in  care  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  School 
of  Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 
The  covers  are  20  cents  each, 
he  said,  or  six  for  one  dollar, 
and  will  be  addressed  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  as  directed 
by  the  purchaser. 
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By  James  L.  Collings 


At  Dome 


Edan  Wright 


m  miss  wrignt,  saia  me  tsaron  l.ook  s..oumy,  in.,  me  nrsc  lo  runs  the  Famous  Artists  Schools  mey'll  increase  in  number  as 
of  Bronxville,  othei-wise  identi-  participate  in  a  rescue  at  sea  Westport,  Conn.,  which  does  the  school  builds, 
fied  as  S.  George  Little,  GFC  by  a  Navy  helicopter,  the  first  all  its  teaching  by  correspond-  “I  predict  that  a  better  than 

proprietor.  “She’s  the  right  one  to  undergo  F.B.I.  training.  ence.  fair  percentage  of  our  students 

for  us,  you  might  say.  As  though  that  weren’t  Mr.  Eyebrows,  inevitable  will  end  up  as  distinguished 

“Everett  Norlander,  man-  enough.  Miss  Wright  has  been  cigar  stuck  in  the  left  corner  of  names  with  newspapers  and  the 
aging  editor  of  the  News,  thinks  scrubwoman,  elevator  operator,  his  wide  mouth,  was  seated  in  syndicates,  although  I’d  be  lying 
so  too.  He  tells  me  more  women  waitress,  prison  inmate,  garb-  his  air-conditioned,  beautifully  if  I  said  we  trained  them  only 
read  her  column  than  any  other  age  collector,  chorus  girl  and  furnished  office  when  his  guest  for  these  media.” 
feature  in  the  paper.  To  quote  patient  in  a  mental  institution  arrived.  What  do  you  think  of  news- 

him:  ‘We  believe  it’s  because  — all  for  the  sake  of  getting  His  first  words  were:  “Good  paper  comics,  Al? 

Edan  Wright  conducts  a  column  stories,  of  course.  lord,  didn’t  you  bring  a  tie  and  ‘‘I  think  the  syndicated  stuff 

which  is  of  real  seiwice  to  our  After  looking  at  her  picture,  jacket?  I  can’t  take  you  to  lunch  in  general  is  wonderful,”  he 
readers.  She  doesn’t  strive  to  this  corner  can  understand  her  around  here  in  a  sports  shirt,  said.  “But  I  would  like  to  see 
amuse  or  be  clever  by  thinking  passing  as  a  chorus  girl.  But  We’ll  have  to  go  to  the  Chinese  more  contemporaiy  design  in 
up  glib,  flippant  answers.  We  garbage  collector!  Yesterday’s  joint.”  the  comics.  Some  drawings  are 

have  special  features  for  enter-  paper  was  never  picked  up  by  His  next  words:  “Well,  I  sup-  pretty  dated, 
tainment  and  we  think  that’s  a  lovelier  dish.  pose  you  want  some  general  “But  newspaper  guys  know 

the  place  to  be  cute  and  clever.  *  *  *  statistics.  Our  one  big  building  their  audiences  better  than  I 

“‘We  started  this  advice  is  on  about  two  acres,  and  we  do,  so — ”  and  he  shrugged  his 

column  in  the  Daily  News  three  Mr.  Eyebrows  have  15,000  students  in  54  shoulders, 

years  ago  because  we  felt  there  xhis  was  a  visit  to  Al  Dome,  countries,  with  987c  of  them  ♦  *  ♦ 

was  a  great  need  for  such  a  the  man  with  eyebrows  thicker  this  country.  Caniff’s  Answer 

service  with  the  many  perplex-  than  a  briar  patch  in  virgin  “There  are  68  fulltime  in-  This  week  in  Congress  Rep. 

ing  problems  of  modem  living,  woods,  the  man  who  came  out  of  stmctors  and  another  22  artists  Jamie  L.  Whitten  (Miss.) 

“  ‘We  drafted  Miss  Wright  East  Side  New  York  poverty  the  guiding  faculties.  And  charged  that  the  U.  S.  Air 

for  the  job  because  she  was  a  to  become  a  top  advertising  il-  the  three-year  course  costs  $400.  Force  is  using  Milt  Caniff’s 

top  reporter  with  a  great  deal  lustrator,  the  man  who  once  was  This  price  includes  text  books,  “Steve  Canyon”  strip  to  propa- 

of  experience  with  people  and  a  prize  fighter  of  sorts  and  now  materials  and  constant  gandize  in  favor  of  over-budget 

_  guidance  by  our  staff.  expenditures  for  construction 

“But  I  suppose  you’re  more  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  in 
interested  in  hearing  about  the  Colorado. 

cartoon  school.  Right?”  In  condemning  all-around  ex- 

Assured  he  was  right,  Al  travagance  and  declaring  the 
said :  “It  was  started  three  Caniff  cartoons  ai’e  being  used 
years  ago  and  it  already  has  to  divert  attention  from  Con- 
five  percent  of  our  total  enroll-  gressional  attacks.  Rep.  Whit- 
ment.  We  have  nine  instructors,  ten  said:  “A  reading  of  the 
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Picture  a  head! 


cision 


The  alert  editor  always  has  to  look  ahead,  be  ready 
(5  0  X  illustrate  tomorrow’s  story.  When  the  Crisis 

^  suddenly  convulsed  France,  the  L  .S.  readers  wanted 

to  know  what  Jacques  Soustelle,  Pierre  Pflimlin, 
I  V  and  General  de  Gaulle  currently  looked  like. 

Editors  easily  met  the  need  by  picturing  a  head  from  their 

Caricature  Collectiou 

by  Brandel.  Every  new  client  gets  20  cartoons  of  headliner 
certainties . . .  then  three  new  additions  weekly  of  the  current  most 
newsworthy  faces.  The  caricatures  are  drawn  for  clearest 
newspaper  reproduction . . .  can  be  recognized  at  a  glance.  These 
bright  spots  lighten  text  pages,  act  as  type  breaks,  focus  eyes . . . 
and  serve  as  a  low-cost  art  service  for  editorial,  news  roundup, 
drama,  book,  women’s  feature,  and  front  pages.  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicaffa  Tribune^JVeu?  Yark\e9vs 

Mnc»  Trlhunv  Tower,  VMrago 
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Business  Mgr.  (Ex-ME) 
Talks  on  Management 


Press  Manning 
Snrvey  Is  Made 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the 
1958  revision  of  the  Press  Man¬ 
ning  Survey  by  the  ANPA  Spe¬ 
cial  Standing  Committee.  This 
is  the  sixth  biennial  review  of 
press  manning.  The  first  report 
was  issued  in  1948.  The  study 
focuses  attention  on  current 
operations  and  the 


press  room 

resultant  impact  on  production 
costs. 

Two  years  ago  this  SSC  re¬ 
port  listed  the  actual  manning 
practices  on  533  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  new  study  anticipates  an 
even  larger  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers  responding  to  the  question¬ 
naire. 

or  publisher,  should  he  start  Publishers  are  being  urged  to 
work  on  a  large  newspaper  or  report  up-to-date  infonuation  on 
a  small  one?  their  actual  manning  practices. 

A — A  lot  depends  on  the  in-  Newspapers  who  previously  par- 
dividual  and  his  interests.  But  ticipated  in  this  comprehensive 
I  do  believe  that  after  one  year  gtujy  are  being  solicited  to  r6- 
of  newspapering  the  man  on  a  changes  that  have  oc- 

newspaper  of  10,000  circulation  1956.  Newspapers 

IS  bound  to  have  a  clearer  idea  ..  .  _ 

-  j  operating  rotary  presses  who 

of  over-all  newspaper  produc-  ^  i  j  j  •  ..u  loce 

i-  .1  ■  iu  are  not  included  in  the  195b 

tion  than  is  the  one-year  man  , 

on  a  daily  of  100,000  circula-  survey  will  receive  an  original 
tion.  After  that  first  year,  how-  questionnaire.  Results  of  this 
ever,  progress  depends  almost  ANPA  effort  will  be  reported 
entirely  on  the  individual.  in  the  Fall. 


Joseph  T.  Adams 
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COPIES  OF  J, 
Editor  &  Publisher 
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DON'T  get  caught  in  a  spot  like  this  —  without 
E  &  P!  Be  prepared!  Subscribe  NOW!  Editor  & 
Publisher  will  follow  you— even  to  Paradise  Island. 
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Company . 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 


LONDON  LETTER 

Fleet  Street 
Has  Big  Drop 
In  Circulation 

By  Peter  Bostock 

London 

Faced  with  friprhtening  pros¬ 
pects  of  dipping  circulations  and 
diminishing  advertising  returns, 
Britain’s  mighty  Press  Lords 
had  another  shock  when  the 
half-yearly  January-June  sales 
figures  became  known  at  the 
beginning  of  August. 

They  showed  a  sweeping 
movement  away  from  the  ‘popu¬ 
lar’  press  and  a  definite  trend 
towards  the  serious  quality 
newspapers. 

London’s  six  ‘popular’  na¬ 
tionally  circulating  mornings 
dropp^  a  total  of  over  half  a 
million  copies  a  day  during 
Januaiy-June  compared  to  the 
same  period  in  1957,  according 
to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations.  Pundits  are  again  pre¬ 
dicting  the  folding  of  one  and 
possibly  two  national  daily 
papers. 

It  has  long  been  the  conten¬ 
tion  of  more  serious  minded 
Fleet  Street  journalists  that 
papers  no  longer  had  a  finger 
on  the  public’s  pulse.  Now  they 
say  the  ABC  figures  prove  it 
and  that  finally  the  “sensa¬ 
tionalist  bubble”  has  burst. 

For  years  British  readers 
have  been  fed  a  diet  of  sex, 
sensationalism,  sport  and  crime. 
In  the  past  liberal  doses  of  each 
has  been  a  good  prescription  for 
ailing  papers.  With  such  a 
recipe  the  tabloid  Daily  Sketch, 
after  the  take-over  from  Lord 
Kemsley  in  1952,  rocketed  its 
circulation  up  from  658,000 
until,  during  the  first  half  of 
1957,  it  topped  the  1,300,000 
mark — by  far  Fleet  Street’s 
biggest  increase.  But  in  spite  of 
pepped  up  editorial  content, 
novelty  give-aways  and  prizes — 
one  including  a  stay  with  the 
U.  S.  Sixth  Fleet — even  the 
Daily  Sketch  could  not  hold  its 
own  and  it  dropped  just  under 
81,000  copies  daily  compared  to 
last  year.  The  ABC  figure  for 
January^une  1958  is  1,223,948. 

Circulation  Drop 

Its  rival,  the  tabloid  Daily 
Mirror,  suffered  the  biggest 
comparative  loss  of  all  dropping 
132,240  copies  a  day.  Even  so 
its  circulation  figure  of  4,526,- 
453  is  still  almost  half  a  million 


ahead  of  its  nearest  circulation 
rival,  the  Daily  Express,  whose 
4,040,572  was  down  86,513  over 
last  year. 

Express  staffers  unlike  other 
papers  have  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Towards  the  end  of  1957  they 
watched  their  daily  sales  dip 
below  the  4,000,000  mark  then 
in  an  amazing  six  month  re¬ 
covery  boosted  sales  by  over 
135,000  copies  a  day.  The  pick 
up  is  attributed  to  a  build  up  of 
foreign  coverage  and  increase 
American  style  background 
pieces. 

Far  from  sharing  the  ‘popu¬ 
lar’  press  fears  Britain’s  in¬ 
fluential  serious  quality  press 
are  happy.  The  Times  shows  a 
healthy  9%  boost  over  its  1957 
figure  to  top  248,000  copies 
daily  and  another  quality  daily, 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  with 
178,692  copies  shows  a  gain 
over  the  same  period  last  year 
and  is  6,177  up  on  the  June- 
December  1957  figure.  It  has 
overcome  the  big  loss  in  reader- 
ship  suffered  over  its  handling 
of  the  Suez  crisis. 

Most  substantial  gains  have 
been  made  by  the  quality  Sun¬ 
day  papers.  Leading  is  the 
795,192  circulation  Sunday 
Times  (no  connection  with  its 
daily  namesake).  Its  compara¬ 
tive  ’57  figure  was  740,133  and 
in  two  years  it  has  increased 
sales  by  135,000  copies  with  a 
continuing  growth  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Last  month  it  was  selling 
804,132  copies.  Rivals  call  it  an 
increditable  achievement  and  it 
is  a  good  indicator  of  the  taste 
the  British  public  is  acquiring 
for  larger  papers.  Its  average  of 
32  pages  an  issue  is  the  largest 
of  any  English  newspaper. 

Once  the  prima  donna  of  the 
newspaper  world  the  Xews  of 
the  World — at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale — whose  formula  of 
lurid  crime,  sexual  malpractice 
and  sports  once  pushed  circula¬ 
tion  over  the  8,000,000  mark 
lost  almost  half  a  million  copies 
last  year  and  its  ABC  figure 
was  6,767,348  copies. 

Another  paper  to  lose  almost 
half  a  million  sales  compared 
to  the  previous  year  was  the 
Sunday  Dispatch  which  dropped 
499,255  to  realize  1,834,857  an 
issue.  Its  morning  paper,  the 
Daily  Mail,  was  down  32,582 
copies  over  the  previous  year 
with  a  2,105,988  circulation. 

But  the  big  worry  for  the 
British  newspaper  industry  was 
the  126,736  drop  in  the  News 
Chronicle  daily  sales  to  1,267,- 
341  copies  and  an  117,363  cut 
back  in  sales  of  the  Daily 
Herald,  which  is  selling  1,523,- 
334.  Rumoi*s  had  it,  18  months 
ago,  the  two  would  have  to  com¬ 
bine  through  economic  pressure 


but  reshaping  of  editorial  policy 
and  vigorous  foreign  coverage 
from  the  News  Chronicle  lifted 
circulations  and  allayed  such 
fears.  Last  year  the  News 
Chronicle  was  reputedly  in  the 
black. 

The  big  drop  in  circulation  of 
the  two  papers  is  considered  a 
bad  omen  in  Fleet  Street  and 
newsmen  fear  one  and  perhaps 
both  may  be  forced  to  close  or 
amalgamate  with  other  papei's, 
thus  further  reducing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  national  papers  and 
giving  even  greater  control  to 
the  big  Press  Lords. 

^’hal  Makes  .\  Newsman 

Long  troubled  by  the  influx 
of  non-journalists  to  top  paying 
Fleet  Street  positions — mainly 
sporting  personalities  whose 
copy  is  usually  drastically  re¬ 
written  or  ghosted  by  lower  paid 
journalists  —  London  newsmen 
have  succeeded  in  forcing  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  Fleet  Street  editorial 
recruiting.  At  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists  (American 
Newspaper  Guild  equivalent)  an¬ 
nual  convention  they  voted  a 
resolution  demanding  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  need  to  control 
entry  into  journalism  and  in¬ 
structed  their  executive  commit¬ 
tee  to  report  back  next  year. 

Censorship? 

Reports  of  court  committal 
proceedings,  except  where  ac¬ 
cused  is  dischaiged,  should  be 
restricted  to  particulars  of  his 
name,  the  charge,  the  decision 
of  the  court,  until  the  trial  at 
the  higher  court  has  ended: 
This  is  proposed  by  an  official 
committee  headed  by  Lord 
Tucker  and  was  made  despite 
press  pleas  that  such  a  ruling 
would  infringe  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  It  is  taken  as  a  legal 
rebuke  for  the  handling,  in 
sensational  manner,  of  recent 
court  cases. 

Camera  Shy 

Unfit  to  print,  declared  the 
tabloid  Daily  Sketch  in  a  page 
one  editorial  of  two  photographs 
fi-om  Iraq  they  had  received 
from  UPI.  They  didn’t  run 
them  on  hori-or  grounds.  There 
were  smiles  this  week  in  Fleet 
Street  when  Time  Magazine  ran 
them  on  page  20. 

• 

Alcoa  Insert  Set 

In  the  week  preceding  Labor 
Day,  all  five  New  York-New 
Jersey  Newhouse  newspapers 
will  carry  full-page  inserts  of 
Alcoa  Aluminum  Wrap.  Insert 
will  run  opposite  full-page  color 
ad  featuring  Alcoa  Wrap’s 
gummed  labels  to  mark  alumi¬ 
num  foil  packages. 


Baseball  Loses 
Readers  With 
Team  Shifts 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  readers  east  of 
the  Mississippi  are  losing  some 
of  their  interest  in  Dodgers  and 
Giants,  now  that  the  two  base¬ 
ball  teams  have  moved  to  the 
West  Coast. 

However,  Eastern  a.m.s  have 
successfully  revamped  produc¬ 
tion  schedules  to  carry  morning- 
after  reports  of  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco  night  games. 

And  Eastern  p.m.s  have  been 
prompt  to  play  up  West  Coast 
night  games  missed  or  slighted 
by  morning  newspapers. 

Cxjnsensus  of  Sports  ^  rilers 

That’s  the  consensus  of  sports 
writers  on  Gannett  Newspapers 
in  New  York,  Illinois,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  New  Jersey.  With  the 
changes  have  come: 

— Greater  use  of  major  league 
box  scores  in  afternoon  news¬ 
papers. 

— New  makeup  problems  for 
Sunday  newspapers  when 
there’s  a  Saturday  night  game 
in  Los  Angeles. 

— More  front-page  promotion 
of  major  league  ball  among 
p.m.s. 

— Bigger  play  in  p.m.s  for 
Dodgers  and  Giants. 

— Increased  emphasis  on  the 
New  York  Yankees  in  some 

a.m.s. 

Interest  is  Slipping 

Sports  Editor  Wesley  F.  (Bo) 
Gill,  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  Sews 
says:  “Baseball  may  be  booming 
at  the  turnstiles,  but  its  inter¬ 
est  is  slipping.  Until  this  year, 
local  fans  used  to  make  frequent 
trips  to  New  York  City  to  see 
the  Yankees,  Dodgers  and 
Giants.” 

Writes  Don  Murray,  sports 
editor  of  the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  j 
Cottrier-News:  “The  California 
sideshow  aspects  of  the  Dodger 
and  Giant  shifts  undoubtedly 
will  become  less  interesting  to 
fans  here  in  the  East  as  the 
situation  settles  and  the  clubs 
fall  into  the  routine  of  baseball 
without  a  caniival  flavor.  How¬ 
ever,  as  long  as  interest  re¬ 
mains,  we  will  continue  to  pub¬ 
lish  box  scores  and  stories  of 
major  league  night  games  out-  , 
side  the  time  belt  of  the  mom-  ^ 
ing  papers  circulating  in  ort  : 
area.  We  feel  it  is  an  added 
service  to  our  readers  with  a 
happy  by-product — the  prospect  j 
of  new  readers.” 
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Recruiting 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


reasons.  Any  pat  answer  as  to 
how  would  be  misleading.  I’ve 
had  J  school  post  grads  fail. 
Last  summer  I  hired  a  fellow 
who  had  no  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  or  journalism  school  train¬ 
ing  as  such,  but  instead  was 
an  English  master  with  five 
years  of  teaching  experience. 
He  is  developing  into  a  fine 
newspaperman.  And  that  doesn’t 
mean  I’m  against  journalism 
schools.” 

“I  really  do  not  know  where 
good  reporters  and  copy  edi¬ 
tors  come  from,  but  it  is  my 
opinion  that  they  come  from 
within  your  own  shop.  The  best 
newspapers  are  those  newspa¬ 
pers  which  have  trained  their 
own.” 

Liberal  Education 

“The  appalling  quality  of 
American  newspapers,  as  far  as 
I  know  them,  seems  to  me  to 
demonstrate  that  what  they 
lack  is  personnel  adequately 
grounded  in  the  liberal  arts.  A 
standard  American  newspaper 
is  a  gri-sly  thing  to  behold.  It 
sets  forth  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  successful  editors,  are  mat¬ 
ters  in  which  its  readers  should 
and  in  fact  do  take  an  interest. 
A  distressing  proportion  of  this 
material  is  beneath  notice;  in¬ 
deed,  beneath  contempt.  .  .  .  The 
casual  inaccuracy  (due  to  the 
reporter’s  failure  to  pei’ceive 
what  he  doesn’t  understand  and 
get  more  information)  is  the 
bane  of  the  business.  I  should 
think  anyone  questioned  by  a 
reporter  would  be  entitled  to 
live  in  horror  until  he  saw  how 
he  did  in  the  paper.  ...  So 
teach  them  to  write  fluently  and 
to  be  civilized  human  beings. 
The  editors,  if  they’re  good,  can 
teach  them  newspaper  style.” 

“Once  in  the  ’30’s,  I  walked 
the  streets  of  this  and  five  other 
towns  for  14  months  looking 
for  a  job.  I  seldom  got  beyond 
the  girl  at  the  outer  desk.  I 
made  a  firm  resolve  then  and 


more  attractive  financially.  Too 
many  college  graduates  now  re¬ 
gard  news  work  merely  as  ‘ex¬ 
perience’  toward  better  paid 
jobs  in  public  relations  or  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

“Yes,  judging  by  the  quality 
of  work  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  —  although  the  worst 
errors  are  philosophical  —  by 
editors,  not  reporters.” 

“May  be  forced  to  recruiting 
on  campuses,  a  la  industry.” 

“Give  a  series  of  tests  during 
interviews,  then  if  all  is  satis¬ 
factory,  health  included,  send 
to  an  occupational  psychologist 
for  a  six-hour  examination,  as 
we  do.” 

“I  think  that  ANPA  should 
have  a  bureau  to  screen  out  some 
of  the  ‘phonies’  looking  for 
newspaper  jobs.” 

“Too  small  a  percentage  of 
college  grads  favor  newspaper 
work  —  even  advertising.  'The 
industry  should  actively  re¬ 
cruit.” 

“Before  long,  90  per  cent  of 
news  personnel  wdll  come  from 
journalism  schools.” 

Thirty-one  of  the  executives 
said  their  newspapers  had  foi’- 
mally  organized  personnel  de¬ 
partments,  while  76  said  their 
newspapers  had  none.  (The 
number  answering  each  ques¬ 
tion  varied,  so  totals  do  not 
agree) .  Where  there  was  no  per¬ 
sonnel  department,  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  or  editor  usually  had 
those  duties,  though  on  a  few 
small  papers  the  business  man¬ 
ager  was  in  charge. 

Size  of  personnel  depart¬ 
ments  of  replying  newspapers 
varied  all  along  the  scale  from 
18  to  a  number  of  one-man  op¬ 
erations.  Training  was  princi-  ,  ,  , 

pally  in  other  departments  of  that  if  I  ever  was  head 

the  same  firm,  rather  than  in  »  company  I  would  devote  at 


papering  has  lost  the  glamor 
of  a  couple  of  decades  ago.  This 
has  been  partly  the  work  of  edi¬ 
tors  themselves,  seeking  to  off¬ 
set  unrealistic  Hollywood  stereo¬ 
types.  This  job,  it  appears,  may 
have  been  done  too  well. 

Meanw’hile,  the  emphasis  on 
Madison  Avenue  as  a  leader  in 
U.  S.  ideas  and  such  novels  as 
“The  Man  in  the  Gray  Flannel 
Suit”  have  given  considerable 
glamor  to  public  relations. 

At  a  convention  of  the  West¬ 
ern  College  Placement  Assn., 
held  at  Portland,  Ore.,  earlier 
in  the  year,  the  writer  inter¬ 
viewed  a  number  of  college 
placement  officers  from  widely 
scattered  points  in  the  nation. 
These  men  were  aware  of  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  on  news¬ 
papers,  but  many  also  volun¬ 
teered  information  about  public 
relations  openings.  The  place¬ 
ment  officers  often  mentioned 
that  instead  of  formal  contacts, 
newspapers  with  positions  to  fill 
worked  through  individual  fac¬ 
ulty  members.  Formal  college 
inteiview  programs  are  not  com¬ 
mon.  Of  600-plus  firms  recruit¬ 
ing  on  one  big  California  cam¬ 
pus,  not  one  is  a  newspaper. 
At  the  University  of  Oregon,  of 
124  firms  interviewing  in  lO.’ifi- 
57,  one  was  a  newspaper. 

W’ith  all  the  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  newspapers  have,  they  have 
been  slow  to  employ  specialists 
in  the  field. 

Here  and  there  newspapers 
are  taking  some  significant  steps 
to  recruit  top  men.  But  as  yet 
there  is  no  coordinated  action 
to  gain  for  the  industry  the  men 
who  can  assure  newspapers  of 
high  quality  in  the  future. 


Pilots  Installed 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Goss  Paster  Pilot  equipment 
has  been  installed  on  six  press 
units  of  the  Morning  Advocate 
and  State-Times. 


personnel  departments  of  other 
firms. 

Ollier  Comments 


least  part  of  my  day  to  seeing 
those  who  were  earnestly  seek¬ 
ing  work.  My  secretary  usually 
finds  at  least  one  hour  per  day 


The  foregoing  is  the  gist  of  when  I  can  talk  to  applicants 


replies  to  the  25  questions  posed 
in  the  survey,  with  most  of  the 
statistics  omitted.  However, 
some  of  the  most  forceful  com¬ 
ments  were  those  offered  at  ran¬ 
dom  by  the  editors  and  person¬ 
nel  men  queried.  Here  are  a 
lew  representing  various  points 
of  view: 

^  “Many  newspapers  are  being 
j  priced  out  of  the  market  by  pub¬ 
lic  relations.” 

I  ‘Journalism  and  newspaper 
^ting  is  NOT  an  exact  science. 
Reporters  are  hired  for  many 


for  jobs.  .  .  .  Quite  often  I  spend 
half  the  time  I  can  spare  for 
interview.s,  calling  up  friends 
in  other  lines  of  work,  asking 
them  to  see  applicants  obvious¬ 
ly  unsuited  for  our  type  of 
work.  Strictly  small  town  stuff, 
I  know,  but  still  very  enjoy¬ 
able.  .  .  .” 

Lost  Its  Glamour 

One  point  made  by  a  number 
of  writers  who  have  concerned 
themselves  with  newspaper  per¬ 
sonnel  problems  is  that  news- 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
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Headaches  Mount 
In  Press  Move 

DUNSMUIR,  Calif. 

Plenty  of  difficulties  developed 
recently  in  moving  the  Duns- 
muir  News’  old  10-ton  flatbed 
press,  unused  since  last  year 
when  the  newspaper  moved  into 
modern  new  quarters  with  new 
equipment,  according  to  Chap¬ 
man  Wentworth,  publisher. 

The  press  had  remained  in 
the  former  newspaper  plant  on 
Pine  street  until  its  sale  in  July 
to  Ray  and  Robert  Weston,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Willows  Farmer, 
a  weekly  some  90  miles  south 
of  Dunsmuir. 

The  Weston  brothers  paid  Mr. 
Wentworth  $100  for  the  press. 

“That  was  the  scrap  price,” 
the  publisher  commented,  “as 
the  press  would  have  brought 
$200  as  scrap  and  would  have 
required  $100  worth  of  labor  for 
preparation  and  trucking.” 

The  biggest  headache  came 
when  the  big  wrecking  truck 
hauled  the  press  up  the  wood 
skids  to  the  flat  bed  of  the 
moving  truck.  The  head  of  a 
parking  meter  stuck  up  and  the 
press  was  too  heavy  to  lift  over 
it. 

A  frantic  search  for  the  police 
department  turned  up  an  officer 
who  unlocked  and  removed  the 
meter  head  so  the  press  loading 
could  continue. 

In  the  confusion,  one  part  of 
the  press  got  mislaid,  but  the 
Westons  expect  to  have  it  in 
operation  by  mid-August. 

Voting  Machines 

Cleveland 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
has  won  the  praise  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  Cuyahoga  County 
for  its  campaign  to  bring  voting 
machines  to  the  county.  A  series 
of  P.  D.  stories,  written  by  Re¬ 
porter  Marc  Gleisser,  who  covers 
the  court  house,  resulted  in  the 
initial  purchase  of  500  of  the 
machines.  More  will  come. 
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Court  Orders  nient  of  the  problem,  as  a  matter  T^T^T  T 

of  principle,  in  the  McClatchy  ±  A  ^  tVA  XIV^VV 

"D  I  J  case.  There  we  had  approvingly 

^  ment  that  the  diversification  Printing  Processes 

TD  J.  ^  factor  should  not  weigh  against  O 

JJOoLOII  a  V  «_)  an  applicant  already  engaged  Indianapolis  convention  committee  is  Norman 

in  the  dissemination  of  info^a-  Elmer  Brown,  who  took  office  Price  of  the  San  Francisco 

Washington  tion  to  the  Public  unless  there  president  of  the  International  union,  with  Duncan  Ross  of 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  had  been  exhibited  a  monopolis-  Typographical  Union  July  15  mailers  local  serving  as  co-chair- 


ITU  to  Study  New 
Printing  Processes 

Indianapolis  convention  committee  is  Norman 
Elmer  Brown,  who  took  office  Price  of  the  San  Francisco 


ruled  it  could  find  no  abuse  in  tic  tendency  or  unless  a  grant  ^  ouppppH  rptirimr  nresident  man 
the  award  of  television  Channel  to  such  an  applicant  would  tend  Woodruff  Randolph,  will  preside 
5  in  Boston,  Mass.,  to  WHDH,  to  create  a  monopoly.’  ^  mntb  mnvpn- 


5  in  Boston,  Mass.,  to  WHDH,  to  create  a  monopoly.” 

Inc.,  owTied  by  the  Boston  The  appeal  of  the  FCC  deci- 
Herald-Traveler  Corporation.  sion  to  the  court  was  made  by 
However,  in  the  light  of  re-  Massachusetts  Bay  Telecasters, 


CU  a  monopoly.  union’s  100th  conven- 

The  appeal  of  the  FCC  deci-  tion  in  San  Francisco,  Aug.  16- 
sion  to  the  court  was  made  by  22. 


Business  Sessions 


Typographical 


16-  All  business  sessions  of  the 
week-long  assembly  are  to  be 
and  held  in  the  San  Francisco  Civic 


cent  revelations  about  TV  chan-  Inc.,  and  Greater  Boston  Tele-  Mailer  unions  throughout  the  Auditorium.  Convention  offices 


nel  awards  by  the  Federal  Com-  vision  Corp. 


continent 


have  of  the  ITU  Executive  Council 


munications  Commission, 


The  court  told  the  FCC  to  elected  more  than  400  delegates  and  staff  members  will  be  opened 


court  sent  the  case  back  to  the  hold  an  immediate  “evidentiary  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  Aug.  10  in  the  Whitcomb  Hotel. 


FCC  to  determine  whether  im-  hearing”  on  the  award.  The  organized  printers  and  mailers. 


proper  influence  was  used. 


award  is  under  investigation  by  In  addition,  hundreds  of  visi- 


Also  slated  to  assemble  in  the 
Golden  Gate  city  five  days  be- 


“We  cannot  say  that  abuse  the  House  Special  Subcommittee  tors,  including  many  former  fg^e  the  convention  proper  to  be- 
has  been  demonstrated  or  that  on  Legislative  Oversight,  which  delegates,  are  also  expected  to  consideration  of  matters  on 
the  Commission  has  not  acted  turned  up  the  Channel  10  case  attend  the  convention  sessions,  vvhich  it  will  report  to  the  legis- 
in  the  public  interest,”  the  court  'u  Miami.  General  chairman  of  the  local  Jative  body  is  the  seven-member 

stated.  “We  are  satisfied  that  Committee  on  Laws,  appointed 

the  Commission’s  findings  and-,^  .  ,  /  ' '  '  v  by  President  Brown  from  among 

conclusions  are  not  lacking  in®;?  j the  delegates-elect.  Chairman  of 

substantial  support  on  the  whole  ^  ^  this  committee  is  Francis  E. 

record.  Accordingly  and  GreCIl  Light  Drlve  GloWS,  GrOWSIl  McGlothlln  of  Seattle  Typogra- 

out  more,  we  would  now  be  '  “  pphical  Union  No.  202. 

bound  to  affirm.  We  thus  rule  .  „  „  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

definitively  so  that  repose  may  '  Hartford,  Conn,  requests.  Reason— lack  of  money  ||  New  Processes 

enfold  this  litigation  if  the  t  ^  The  *5  ‘"the  budget  |  of  soecial  interest  to  printer 

steps  next  to  be  prescribed  shalP^  the  midst  of  probably  one  of  the  Charlie  whipped  into  f  tion  |  specmMnter^st^  ^ 

■  G—  Lirt.  e,.„.ade.  bucks  the  G,^„  Li.ht  _Fu„d  ^ 


Probe  Noted 


definitively  so  that  repose  may  '  Hartford,  Conn,  requests.  Reason— lack  of  money  ||  New  Processes 

enfold  this  litigation  if  the  t  ^The  is  in  in  the  budget.  |  of  special  interest  to  printer 

steps  next  to  be  prescribed  shalPc  the  midst  of  probably  one  of  the  Charlie  whipped  into  f  tion  |  jJf  specml  inte^ 

disclose  no  vitiatine-  develop  "  crusades  a  newspaper  then  and  induced  Mayor  James  ®  ® 

disclose  no  vitiating  develop-  ^as  undertaken.  H.  Kinsella  to  put  the  first  five  I  the  convention  will  be  a  dispUy 

c  It’s  the  Green  Lieht  crusade  bucks  in  the  Green  Light  Fund.  I 

oieen  Lignt  ciusade.  a i- i  exhibited  in  the  auditorium  by 

Probe  Noted  '  The  Courant  m  three  short  From  there  onjt  was  easy  At  committee  of  the  San 

A  V.  11  managed  to  interest  high-  City  Hall  the  contributions  |  cooperation 

After  argument  by  all  coun- ranking  city  officials  (beginning  rolled  in  and  at  police  head- g  ..  , 

sel  w’e  entered  our  order  of  re- 1|  with  the  mayor)  and  managers  Quarters,  clerks,  judges,  1  p-Q-pooes  Traininir  Center 

mand.  We  took  note  that  public  5^  of  restaurants  in  the  tenderloin  cutors  and  cops  all  ^ve.  The  ^ 

charges  had  been  made  in  the  J  section  of  Hartford  to  the  tune  ®hief  came  through  with  $10.  g  The  display  will  fea  - 
course  of  a  Congressional  in-|of  $223.53.  They  gave  green—  The  Courant  Publisher,  John  |  rolled  and  graduate  students  of 
vestigation  of  regulatory  agen-  i!  to  get  green  lights  for  the  F-  Reitemeyer,  blessed  the  proj-  i  I^h®  training  center  ac  u- 

cies  that  one  of  the  Commis- i  police  station.  and  gave  $10  to  the  fund.iflly  work  on  phototype^ 

sioners  who  participated  in  the!  Writing  the  treasurer  of  theit*"?  imchines,  ruling  dev^ 

Droceedines  before  the  Commis-  IS  Traditional  fund,  he  said,  “As  a  one-time  i  other  equipment  requirea 


cies  that  one  of  the  Commis- 1|  police  station, 
sioners  who  participated  in  the  || 
proceedings  before  the  Commis-  |:i  Tra 

sion,  but  who  has  since  resigned,  i;  _ 


fund,  he  said,  “As  a  one-time 
police  reporter,  I  share  the  dis- 


shou’ld  have  disqualified  himself  1  clear:  may  of  others  to  learn  there  are 

in  that  case.  That  Commissioner  i  ®  traditional  throughout  the  ereen  lierhts  in  front  of  the 


no  green  lights  in  front  of  the^ 


The  display  will  feature  en¬ 
rolled  and  graduate  students  of 
the  local  training  center  actu¬ 
ally  at  work  on  phototypeset¬ 
ting  machines,  ruling  devices 
and  other  equipment  required 
to  perform  paste  makeup  and 
other  composing  room  tasks  by 
the  new  printing  methods  which 


had  participated  in  the  instant  i  Poli®®  station  ...  It  is  I  a"®  b®'"?  adopted  by  the  indus- 

case,  as  our  record  shows,  but  ||  the  Insur-  almost  as  bad  as  having  a  fireitr^  j  •  t  « 


whether  or  not  he  should  ’have  I  ^'ty*  ^|th  its  modern  sta-  house 
been  disqualified  here,  does  notl^""  built  only  three  years  ^o,  dog.” 
appear.”  ipbas  gone  without  green  lights, 

^  ^  || although  the  old  station  glowed  T1 

OJer-  statements  by  the  g  j  f^om  four  entrances.  . 
Court  of  Appeals:  |  The  green  light  furor  began  ^ 

“Against  the  broad  back- 1  July  27  when  Charles  F.  J. 


Dalmatian  5| 


Thanks  The  CA>ntributors 


P  Mailer  delegates  and  visitors 
llwill  attend  a  special  new  proc- 

I  esses  meeting  which  will  feature 
the  showing  of  color  slides  illu¬ 
strating  new  equipment  and 


mu  ^  ,  ,  ■  And  then  he  determined  to®  tu  j  a  i-  i  -iiorast 

The  green  light  furor  ^gan  thank  all  the  contributors  i„|metbods  of  particular  interest 


ground  of  the  area  to  be  served  i|  Moi-se,  city  hall  reporter,  wrote  !  i 

and  considering  the  many  out-  his  Sunday  column  on  the  green-  with  the  offer  of  a| 

lets  for  expression  of  every  i|  less  state  of  the  police  station.  *""®beon  in  the  pohee  station  p 


possible  view’point  on  every  p 
conceivable  subject,  W’e  cannot  $■ 
assume  that  any  party  to  this  ^ 
case,  combining  the  various  |ii 


^  gym  for  everyone  who  gave  for  ^ 

Besieged  City  Hall  green.  P 

The  green  lamps,  wrapped  in  P 
On  Tuesday,  a  follow  story  green  ribbon,  will  be  formerly  P 


pto  their  trade. 

p  Jurisdirtional  Problem* 

^  It  is  also  expected  that  con- 
g  tinuing  jurisdictional  problems 
J  of  the  ITU  caused  by  challenges 
P  of  other  printing  trades  unions 


media  of  mass^communicatioT  Ii’om  Police  Chief  Michael  presented  at  the  luncheon.  And  fi  ^be  area  opened  by  the  evolu 

^ouM  thieve  anT  SS  Godfrey,  also  identified  in  later,  when  the  switch  first  |tionary  composing  roorn  mett- 

control  over  the  minds  and  the  Courant  stories  as  “chief  casts  the  Irishman’s  own  color  1  will  be  put  before  t  e 

thinking  of  the  listening  audi- ^  ^"‘®b™an  who  has  besieged  City  over  the  concrete  facade  of  the^^.®"^'®"  discussion  an 
ence  affected  ^  STeen.”  The  story  said  police  station,  a  brass  band,  as- 1  ,  i.  «w 

„mu  n  •  •  *  1-  P  Godfrey  had  asked  for  four  sembled  by  the  mayor,  will  blare  s  will  also  hear  a 

i^^'^®"®"^  tyP®®  ^‘■®®"  lights  out  “The  Wearing  of  the|‘'‘®‘^  and  interpretation  of  the 
explained  and  applied  in  thisij^nd  had  been  rebuffed  in  all  his  Green.”  |past  year’s  legal  Problems  and 


case  not  only  seems  clear  and  ^ 
quite  within  the  Commission’s  % 
competence,  but  comports  pre-^ 


a  brass  band,  as- 1  ^‘on. 

mayor,  will  blare  I  .  Delegates  will  also  hear  a  i^ 

earing  of  the  I ‘'‘®Y  ® 

p  past  year  s  legal  problems  ana 

%  developments  to  be  presented  by 
sITU  counsel  Gerhard  P.  Van 
•^rkel  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Some  Thoughts  About 
Getting  Good  Pictures 

By  James  L.  Collings 


In  a  recent  memo  to  his  staff  best”  from  the  photopraphers. 
urging  thought  behind  even  “It  is  not  true,”  he  said,  “that 
routine  pictures,  Lloyd  B.  Wal-  editors  are  as  picture  conscious 
ton,  chief  photographer  of  the  as  they  should  be,  and  therein 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times,  said:  lies  much  of  the  reason  for  poor 
“Good  ideas  have  to  be  picture  quality.” 
worked  for.  Whether  you’ve  had  Billy  Graham,  Portsmouth 
one  week  with  the  paper  or  15  (Ohio)  Tunes  staffer,  added 
years,  you  still  are  capable  of  that  editors  should  veto  poorly- 
thinking.  Ten  years  of  photo  made  pictures  if  and  when  time 
work  without  proper  thinking  permits.  Have  the  photogra- 
out  of  ideas  will  not  make  you  pher  shoot  them  over  again,  he 
as  valuable  a  photographer  as  urged. 

the  one-year  rookie  who  is  al-  All  photographers  on  the 
ways  dreaming  and  trying  to  panel  agreed  that  multiple 
photograph  his  dreams.  lighting  should  be  used  when 

"Your  ability  as  a  photogra-  possible, 
pher  is  judged  by  your  pictures,  ♦  •  * 

not  by  what  you  think  or  tell  And  Mr.  Conn 

people,  or  by  how  long  you  have  .  ,  ,  ,  ^  , 

been  on  the  staff.  Yesterday’s  photography, 

successes  won’t  keep  you  going  Conn,  farm  editor  of  the 

today.  And  right  now,  tomor-  Gazette, 

row’s  page  one  is  just  a  blank  these  remarks  for  the  bene- 
piece  of  paper  in  the  warehouse.  of  the  Iowa  Press  Photogra- 
How  many  columns  of  it  will  A^ciation:  . 

carry  your  creditline?  “My  observation  is  that  pho- 

"You  will  become  more  valu-  tographers  sometimes  forget 
able  to  the  paper-and  to  your-  ^Jiat  the  farm  picture  should 
self-if  you  start  contributing  »  news  angle.  A  picture  of 

nnassigned  pictures  and  picture  .  Jnn®s  with  his  ^op  o 
»  Spring  pigs  may  please  Bill,  but 

One  way  to  get  the  ideas,  he  ''’""A  of  a  story  un¬ 

said.  is  to  go  home  and  relax.  less  there  is  a  nei^  angle. 

.  . ,  ,  ^  “If  Jones  has  used  a  different 

♦k-  u-  ^  put  it:  Creative  unusual  cross-breeding  pro- 

thinking  and  meditation  go  p^am,  fed  a  new  ration  or  ra- 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  ideal  way  additive,  raised  the  pigs 

practicing  either  is  to  set  concrete,  produced  a  large 
«.de  a  given  period  (at  least  proportion  of  true  meat-type 
15  minutes  to  half  an  hour)  proved  by  slaughter 

c  evening  at  home.  pj.  jjj^g^  ^^j^g  picture  will 

“Isolate  yourself  from  the  tell  a  story.” 
family  and  the  interference  of  In  suggesting  how  to  shoot 
k  •’^dio.  Sit  in  a  comfort-  livestock,  Mr.  Conn  said : 
able  chair  with  your  feet  “In  picturing  a  champion,  we 
propped  up.  And  relax.  Now  put  follow  our  conviction  that  our 
your  mind  in  gear  as  suggested  readers  like  to  see  what  the 
Wrlier  in  this  memo  and  see  beast  looks  like.  Too  many  press 
how  the  ideas  start  flowing.  photographers  get  shots  of 
“A  pencil  and  notebook  on  a  toothy  smiles  of  the  proud 
table  beside  you  can  catch  the  owner  with  his  arm  around  his 
better  ideas  as  you  conjure  them  grand  champion  steer’s  neck, 
“P  ”  which  shows  nothing  of  the  ani- 

*  ♦  *  mal  but  the  head. 

And  Brush-Moore  “There’s  mighty  little  eating 

P  in  a  steer’s  head,  so  get  all  of 

cameramen  also  ),jm  in  the  picture  to  help  the 
a  few  things  to  say  about  reader  draw  some  conclusions 
c  the  other  day  at  their  about  the  animal’s  thickness, 
^nd  ^nual  photo  clinic  in  fleshing  and  finish. 

n,  Ohio.  ««jp  taking  livestock  pictures, 

tliff  Haga,  chief  photogra-  try  to  show  the  animal’s  good 
I  the  Canton  Repository,  points  to  best  advantage.  Get 

pointed  out  that  editors’  ac-  the  subject  on  its  feet,  its  ears 
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The  PRIMARY  advertising  medium  for  . 

•  NEWSPAPERS 

•  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

•  SYNDICATES  AND  SERVICES 

•  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  TRADEMARK  PROTECTION 


America's  most  influential  medium  for 
Public  Relations,  Corporate  and  Institu¬ 
tional  Advertising  .  .  . 


for  comploto  information  and 
advortimng  ratot,  writo  .  .  . 


Security 

{Covtimied  from  page  9) 

increased  strike  benefits.  But 
overall,  as  Joseph  F.  Collis, 
president,  emphasized,  the  feel¬ 
ing  was  that  “this  union  and  its 
members  are  determined  to  go 
forward.” 

S3 12,099  Fund 

The  membership  has  advanced 
above  the  30,000  mark  and  the 
$100  per  member  defense  fund 
in  each  local  union  treasurj' 
indicated  a  potential  $3,000,000 
fund.  The  union’s  international 
defense  fund  totalled  $312,099 
as  of  April  30. 

But  income  has  slipped  since 
the  organization’s  fiscal  year 
ended  and  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployed  who  provide  i-egular 
member  income  declined  from 
29,612  in  May  to  27,963  in  June 
and  then  to  27,301  in  July,  a 
convention  report  showed. 

Nearly  500  guild  members 
lost  their  jobs  in  the  union  of 
INS  with  UP  and  in  the  sale 
of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star,  the  report  said.  The  guild 
expects  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item  sale  to  the  Times-Picayune 
will  cost  25  more  positions. 

“Since  the  May  lEB  meeting, 
•with  a  suddenness  which  has 
shocked  the  whole  industry,  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  newspaper 
industry  have  exceeded  our 
worst  apprehensions,”  was  the 
way  Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr., 
secretary-treasurer,  described 
the  moves  to  the  convention. 

End  Not  In  Sight 

“Economy  dismissals  and  at¬ 
trition  continue  to  take  their 
slow  but  steady  toll,  and  the  end 
is  not  yet  in  sight.”  Mr.  Perlik 
said. 

Initiation  fees,  which  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  reliable  barometer 
of  the  guild’s  financial  health, 
showed  a  steady  decline  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  new 
fiscal  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  member¬ 
ship  gained  during  a  period  of 
recession,  William  J.  Farson, 
executive  vicepresident,  told  the 
convention.  The  new.spaper  in¬ 
dustry  also  has  advanced,  he 
reported. 

Dollar  income  gained  both  in 
advertising  and  in  circulation 
departments,  Mr.  Farson  said. 
He  listed  the  ad  advance  as 
2.8%  for  a  $3,325,000,000  total 
and  pointed  out  this  was  despite 
similar  percentage  loss  in  lin¬ 
age. 

“While  the  industry  is  not  as 
sick  as  some  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve,  nonetheless  a  drastic 
change  is  in  process,”  Mr. 


Farson  said.  “We  believe  this  He  submitted  a  four-point  geles,  proposed  a  nationwide  cir- 


trend  will  continue  during  the  plan  that  included  curbs  on 
coming  year.”  firings  of  older  and  higher- 


culation  conference  be  called 
within  six  months.  This  should 


bracket  employes  for  economy  be  for  a  discussion  of  all  major 
De*sire  Held  Basis  requirements  for  demon-  circulation  problems,  including  ( 

This  change  is  coming  more  stration  of  the  economic  need  of  the  independent  contractor  is- 


from  publisher  desire  than 
economic  necessity,  he  sug- 


such  dismissals. 

He  also  suggested  contracts 


sue,  the  report  said. 

The  loss  of  job  opportunities, 


gested.  It  is  easier  to  make  a  spell  out  the  necessity  of  other  employe  benefits  and  guild  mem- 
profit  if  competition  is  elimin-  economies  and  provide  that  berships  in  the  “dangerous 
ated  he  added.  when  the  need  for  economy  is  trend  of  independent  contrac- 

“Today  there  ai'e  1,365  cities  demonstrated,  an  orderly  method  tor  system”  perils  the  security 
'vithout  competing  new’spapers  dismissal  and  replacement  of  all  guildsmen,  the  report  de- 
and  an  additional  142  cities  be  followed.  This  should  be  dared. 

where  the  moiming  and  evening  based  on  seniority,  he  said.  Moves  to  organize  advertising 

papers  are  under  single  owner-  r*  i  i*  p  i  departments  on  papei-s  with 

ship,”  Mr.  Farson  said.  i^irciiiation  rroposai  recommended 

Because  of  this  development.  Reports  placed  before  the  in  a  report  of  the  panel  headed 
the  most  important  recommen-  convention  by  special  groups  by  Ed  Mahoney,  San  Francisco- 
dations  at  this  time  is  for  a  have  added  to  the  security  proj-  Oakland.  Fringe  benefits  to  ad- 


Circiilation  Proposal 


dations  at  this  time  is  for  a  have  added  to  the  secur 
tightening-up  of  job  security  ects  listed  by  the  guild. 


clauses  in  individual  contracts, 
Mr.  Farson  declared. 


The  circulation  panel,  headed 
by  Sidney  R.  Meenes,  Los  An- 


Guild  Board  Asks 
Building  Program 


vertising  department  members 
should  be  written  into  con¬ 
tracts,  the  report  said. 

A  majority  of  the  Hearst 
Chain  Council  voted  to  endorse 
negotiation  of  a  new  Hearst 
National  Memorandum  at  ses¬ 
sions  here.  Francis  S.  Rivett, 
Albany,  was  elected  council 
president. 

Milwaukee  Situation 


San  Jose,  Calif,  those  30,417  members  who  are 
Guild  delegates  worked  steadi-  not  members  of  a  guild  local.  Full  support  of  the  Milwaukee 
ly  through  a  detailed  program  a  second  defense  proposal  pledged.  Efforts  to 

calling  for  the  upbuilding  of  calls  for  the  monthly  deposit  obtain  an  acceptable  Mihcaukee 
every  phase  of  their  union  ac-  of  30  cents  per  month  per  mem-  (Wis.)  Sentinel  contract  have 


(Wis.)  Sentinel  contract  have 


tivity  at  their  25th  annual  con-  ber  into  the  international’s  de-  continued  for  five  months  with- 
vention  here.  fense  fund.  This  fund  totaled  out  management  making  an 

Emphasis  on  the  program  out-  $312,099  at  the  time  of  the  April  that  has  the  semblance  ot 

lined  by  the  international  ex-  30  report.  acceptability,”  the  report  de- 

ecutive  board  was  on  funds  for  dared. 

defense,  but  no  item  was  over-  Oilier  Proposals  Economy  dismissals  through- 

looked.  Improved  bookkeeping  ^he  TER  renort,  to  the  con-  out  the  chain  were  the  year’s 
policies  for  local  unions  were  most  serious  problem,  the  report 


Ollier  Proposals 


acceptability,”  the  report  de¬ 
clare. 

Economy  dismissals  through- 


The  lEB  report  to  the  con-  out  the  chain  were  th^e  year’s 


under  consideration  along  with  servicing  costs  to  locals,  in-  said.  These  varied  from  paper 
1  .  cn  creased  strike  benefits,  expanded  to  paper.  Guild  action  was 

health  and  welfare  programs,  credited  with  reducing  some  of 
000  members  and  pointed  to  uniform  minimum  dues  and  for  the  planned  dismissals, 
gains  since  its  Dec.  15,  1933  jufiproved  bookkeeping  and  au-  Toward  job  security,  Presi- 
openinp  convention  of  15  dele-  procedures.  dent  Collis  reported  the  guild 

^  pains  have  collective  bargaining  sec-  has  “inteiwened  in  the  pur- 

exceeded  1,000  yearly  for  the  tion  called  att^nS^^^^  chase  of  INS  by  UP  to  the  point 

last  two  years  and  now  the  total  canea  auention  to  tne  commitments  that 

ovcocHo  nnn  minimum  weekly  salary  goal  in  e*  obtaining  commitments 

Board  recommendations  ^ey  classifications  and  $100  there  is  no  deal  between  Heare 
1  j  w  recommendations  adult  job”  set  and  Scripps-Howard  to  throttle 

placed  before  the  delegates  in-  to  tbpir  mutual 


exceeds  30,000. 

Board  recommendations 


eluded  provision  for  a  new  con¬ 
stitutional  s  e  c  ti  o  n  requiring 


up  at  the  1957  convention. 

The  highest  contract  mini- 


each  local  union  to  set  up  a  de-  mums  in  present  contracts,  with 
fense  fund.  figures  in  brackets  giving  the 

highs  of  five  years  ago,  are:  Council’s  college  jouraaiism 
$100  Each  Urged  reporter,  $152.20  ($130) ;  dis-  award  program  was  deemed  an 

This  nronoses  that  such  a  advertising  man,  $152.30  enterprising  step  in  labor  1^ 

fund  be  built  up  until  it  eouals  ^$132.20);  stenographer,  $84.15  lations  and  public  re  ations  fo 

of  the  fund  shall  be  by  allocat-  ($70.15).  Confeience  of  Councils, 

ing  5%  of  each  local’s  income  The  officers  also  placed  before  .  The  conference  recommenaw 
from  monthly  dues  to  the  fund.  *^^’6  convention  a  study  showing 


competition  to  their  mutual 
betterment.” 

In  developing  recruits  for  the 


figures  in  brackets  giving  the  future,  the  Southern  District 


Council’s  college  journalism 
award  program  was  deemed  “an 


Conference  of  Councils. 

The  conference  recommended 


the  convention  a  study  showing  that  all  district  councils  wn- 


The  proposal  as  presented  to  that  while  in  1948  there  were  sider  similar  activity  in 


jurisdictions.  A  nationwide  con- 


the  convention  specifies  that  ex-  contracts  with  reporter  mini-  jurisdictions.  A  nationwide  ex¬ 
penditures  from  the  local  de-  mums  in  excess  of  $115  weekly,  test  under  the  ANG  vvas  urg^ 
fense  fund  may  be  made  only  today  there  are  85.  Four  of  the  Fred  S.  Holley,  presid^t,  a 
to  support  the  local’s  strike  “or  85  call  for  $150  and  up  mini-  noted  for  the  record  that  tne 
other  defense  activity,  and  to  mums,  the  report  said.  first  integrated  local  m  tn® 

contribute  to  other  unions.”  v  n  .  established  in  Hous- 

_  _  view  on  Contracts  Tovaa  with  Jacksonville, 


contribute  to  other  unions.” 

Such  a  buildup  of  funds  en¬ 
visions  a  potential  of  $3,000,000 


Another  lEB  study  was  de¬ 


in  local  defense  funds  dimin-  voted  to  studies  of  contracts.  It 
ished  only  by  the  pro  rata  of  {Continued  on  page  61) 


noted  for  the  record  that  the 
first  integrated  local  in  w® 
South  was  established  in  Hou®'  ^ 
ton,  Texas,  with  Jacksonville,  , 
Fla.,  second.  | 

More  than  225  delegates  were  j 
registered.  ’ 
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stated  that  gains  under  long¬ 
term  contracts  with  built-in  in¬ 
creases  had  not  equalled  the 
(rains  made  by  one-year  con¬ 
tract  holders. 

The  fund  value  of  severance, 
the  report  said,  has  been  shown 
by  the  experience  in  the  cases 
of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post  and  Los 
\%geles  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 
The  San  Francisco-0  a  k  1  a  n  d 
ynild  severence  is  being  funded 
aid  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  is 
now  following  in  that  action,  it 
was  stated. 

Pension  provisions  have  been 
granted  at  Pittsburgh,  in  the 
San  Francisco-0  a  k  1  a  n  d  con¬ 
tract,  and  under  the  Denver  Post 
contract,  the  report  said.  Ne- 
mtiations  continue  in  New 
York.  Negotiations  on  trust  pro¬ 
visions  are  under  way  at  six 
points  and  preliminary  provi¬ 
sions  are  under  way  under  eight 
contracts,  the  report  added. 

In  the  jurisdiction  section,  the 
lEB  was  against  permitting 
employers  to  “contract  out” 
work.  A  St.  Lo}tis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch  provision  for  a  “serv¬ 
ice  fee”  payment  by  non-guild 
members  was  noted  in  union 
security  studies. 

^  ork-Week  Moves 

Seven  new  contracts  have 
short-work  week  provisions  and 
there  are  now  such  provision 
in  110  of  the  217  contracts,  the 
convention  was  advised.  In  five, 
the  week  was  shortened  to  37 
hours,  in  two  to  38%  hours. 

Eight  new  contracts  enabling 
long-time  employes  to  have  vaca¬ 
tions  of  as  long  as  four  weeks 
were  reported.  This  brought  the 
lotal  to  80.  Thirteen  new  con¬ 
tracts  have  improved  the  serv¬ 
ice  provisions  for  qualification, 
the  report  added. 

Strikes  and  lockouts  affected 
Wo  members  during  the  year. 
The  report  showed  concern  over 
economic  dismissals. 

Continued  study  of  health  and 
welfare  provisions  was  urged. 
Such  should  include  the  services 
oj  experts  and  the  consideration 
of  cooperation  with  other  unions, 
•t  was  stated. 

Riglit-to-Work  View 


larged  and  improved,  the  report 
noted. 

Under  finances  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  lEB  recommended 
$1.50  monthly  dues  to  the  inter¬ 
national,  with  $1.20  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund  and  30  cents  to  de¬ 
fense;  basic  strike  benefits  of 
$15,  up  $5,  and  a  boost  in  the 
maximum  of  $5  to  $60. 

The  annual  budget  of  $435,- 
390  proposed  to  the  convention 
compares  with  estimated  in¬ 
come  of  $438,300.  The  model 
dues  proposal  calls  for  not  less 
than  $1.50  monthly  but  not  more 
than  $10  monthly  effective  next 
Jan.  1. 

4-Point!«  Upheld 

Under  organizing,  the  lEB 
has  urged  continuance  of  the 
four-point  program  of  seeking 
mem^rs  from  free  riders,  new 
departments,  new  units  and  new 
locals,  in  that  order. 

A  change  in  international  rep¬ 
resentation  from  one  to  every 
1,000  to  one  per  every  1,250 
members  is  before  the  conven¬ 
tion.  An  “acceptance  of  resigna¬ 
tion”  card  is  urged  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  honorable  resignation 
cards. 

Another  convention  proposal 
would  enable  the  disciplining  of 
members  in  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  and  other  govern¬ 
mental  cases.  This  expands  the 
clause  which  now  applies  only 
to  those  taking  court  action 
against  the  union. 


S75,000  Scholarships 
Awarded  Carrierhoys 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

More  than  $75,000  in  scholar¬ 
ships  have  been  awarded  to  90 
youths  through  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune’s  1958  Inter¬ 
national  Scholarship  program 
for  carrier  salesmen. 

“This  is  the  largest  number 
to  receive  awards  in  the  16 
years  the  program  has  been  in 
existence,”  said  M.  E.  Fisher, 
circulation  director.  “This  is 
quite  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of 
our  more  than  12,000  carrier 
salesmen  throughout  the  Upper 
Midwest.  Our  annual  program 
has  grown  to  be  the  largest 
individual  newspaper  scholar¬ 
ship  plan  in  the  country.  The 
main  purpose  of  our  program 
is  to  get  young  men  to  start 
thinking  now  about  higher  edu¬ 
cation.” 


Many  Failures  Placed 
In  Laps  of  Publishers 


San  Jose,  Calif. 

Publishers  are  too  far  re¬ 
moved  from  what  the  people  are 
thinking,  Joseph  F.  Collis,  pres¬ 
ident,  told  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

The  guild  cannot  be  blamed 
for  newspaper  failures,  the 
union  head  said  in  summarizing 
recent  closures  in  a  newspaper 
industry  which  in  general  “is  in 
pretty  good  shape.” 

“Too  often  we  have  unjustifi¬ 
ably  been  made  the  whipping 
boys  for  management  inef¬ 
ficiency,”  Mr.  Collis  said  in  a 
report  which  included  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  leaders  in  the  industry 
who  “know  what  the  people  will 
buy.” 

In  his  section  devoted  to  “re¬ 
mote  publishers”  Mr.  Collis 
listed  four  examples.  Topping 
the  list  was  an  unnamed  Cali¬ 
fornia  “publisher,  supported  by 
other  publishers,  (who)  saw  fit 
to  campaign  on  an  issue  he 
thought  would  project  him  into 
the  White  House.” 

Nominee  .\ppears 

The  political-action  minded¬ 
ness  of  the  convention  was 
demonstrated  later  in  the  open¬ 
ing  session  when  Democrat  Ed¬ 
mund  G.  (Pat)  Brown  appeared 
before  the  convention  to  protest 
the  “socalled  right  to  work 
stand”  of  U.  S.  Senator  William 
F.  Knowland,  his  Republican 
opponent  in  the  California  gov¬ 
ernorship  campaign.  Senator 
Knowland  is  an  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune. 
Mr.  Brown,  California’s  attor¬ 
ney-general,  charged  his  op¬ 
ponent’s  proposal  would  “muti¬ 
late”  1,377  union  contracts 
covering  1,162,000  Califoniians. 

No  part  of  the  press  should 
permit  itself  to  distort  any 
issue  out  of  its  real  importance, 
the  nominee  said  in  rejecting  a 
Knowland  bid  to  debate  the 
right  to  work  issue.  Instead  he 
submitted  five  proposals  he 
deemed  of  real  importance. 

A  tremendous  ovation  was 
given  Attorney-General  Brown 
by  the  convention.  His  “union 
protection”  stand  echoed 
throughout  subsequent  sessions. 

“Publishers  are  too  far  re¬ 


same  corporation  apologizes  to 
its  stockholders  for  skipping 
three  out  of  four  dividends,  he 
suggested. 

Also  listed  was  the  case  of 
an  unnamed  newspaper  which 
raised  its  price  from  five  to 
seven  cents.  Then,  he  reported, 
everyone  in  executive  power 
went  to  the  publishers’  conven¬ 
tion. 

“There  are  a  number  of 
cases  of  publishers  supporting 
political  candidates  who  wind  up 
taking  terrific  beatings  at  the 
polls,”  he  added  “These  defeats 
don’t  do  the  papers  any  good.” 

When  papers  close  their 
doors,  guild  members  lose  jobs. 
Too  often  the  guild  has  been 
unjustifiably  made  the  whipping 
boy  for  management  inefficiency 
and  blamed  for  failures,  he 
added. 

N.  Y.  Times  Landed 

The  New  York  Times  is  an 
acknowledged  leader,  is  the  em¬ 
ployer  of  1,700  guild  members 
and  if  the  guild  is  good  for  the 
Times,  it  should  be  good  for  a 
lot  of  other  newspapers  not 
doing  so  well  financially,  Mr. 
Collis  suggested  after  reading 
a  Times’  promotion  ad  telling  of 
June  linage  and  circulation 
gains. 

Recent  newspaper  closures 
have  caused  the  guild  to  re¬ 
examine  its  own  immediate 
financial  situation,  the  union 
head  reported. 

These  include  the  sale  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Itetn.  J. 
David  Stern  paid  $2,000,000  for 
the  paper  a  few  years  ago,  has 
collected  profits  since  and  now 
sells  for  $3,400,000,  Mr.  Collis 
asserted,  adding:  “This  is  not 
the  first  time  in  guild  history 
that  J.  David  Stern  has  gotten 
out  of  a  newspaper  operation  to 
pick  up  a  fast  buck.” 

Tough  Going  Seen 

In  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Time.s-Star  closing,  Mr.  Collis 
asked  who  knows  the  details  by 
which  the  company  turned  over 
its  building  to  Scripps-Howard 
use.  And  on  the  union  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  with 


Right  to  work  laws  are  now 
*uMtive  in  18  states.  These  com¬ 
prise  a  threat  of  magnitude  to 
)  Piild  contracts,  the  report  de- 
I  dared. 

I  ,  The  elimination  of  commer- 
«al  advertising  from  the  Guild 
j  fporter,  official  newspaper,  was 
“rged.  The  paper  has  been  en- 


Centennial  Issue 

Hibbing,  Minn. 

The  Hibbing  Daily  Tribune 
recently  published  an  80-page 
supplement,  largest  ever  issued 
by  the  Tribune,  as  a  salute  to 
Minnesota’s  Centennial. 


moved  from  what  the  people — 
the  publishers’  customers — are 
thinking,”  Mr.  Collis  charged. 

Pegler  Named 

A  case  is  that  of  the  news¬ 
paper  empire  which  sponsors 
Westbrook  Pegler,  he  submitted. 
Perhaps  this  is  one  reason  the 


United  Press,  Mr.  Collis  de¬ 
clared  the  guild  had  intervened 
“to  the  point  of  obtaining  com¬ 
mitments  that  there  is  no  deal 
between  Hearst  and  Scripps- 
Howard  to  throttle  competition 
to  their  mutual  betterment.” 

Overall,  the  guild  is  doter- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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mined  to  go  foi-ward,  Mr.  Collis 
declared.  The  going  will  be 
tough,  he  warned. 

In  proof,  he  reported  an 
ANPA  announcement  stating 
that  effective  July  1  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  strike  fund  has  the 
largest  number  of  member 
papers,  largest  contributions, 
and  the  largest  amount  of  pro¬ 
tection. 

“The  decline  in  business  will 
be  used  as  an  argument  to  try 
to  deprive  you  of  the  wage  in¬ 
creases  you  justly  deserve,  to 
keep  you  in  the  pay  bracket  of 
the  garbage  collectors,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

This  comparison  was  derived 
from  a  Montana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Journalism  study  which 
he  quoted.  This  showed  five-year 
newsmen  are  paid  $112.59  in 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  where  garb¬ 
age  collectors  received  $110 
weekly,  carpenters  $124  and 
electricians  $140. 

Net  Scales  Gted 

In  his  stand  for  higher  news¬ 
paper  pay  scales,  Mr.  Collis 
said  CBS  and  ABC  radio  and 
networks  minimums  in  New 
York  City  for  newsmen  range 
from  $144.50  to  $222.50  weekly. 
CBS  news  staffers  there  will 
receive  a  $202  minimum  shortly, 
he  added. 

“Why  can’t  the  persons  with 
whom  the  guild  deals  on  news¬ 
papers  go  out  and  raise  the 
revenue  so  our  desk  workers 
can  get  $237  a  week,  or  even 
$200  a  week?,”  he  asked. 

Newspapers  have  circulation 
as  well  as  advertising  revenue. 
New  York  publishers  have 
raised  single  copy  prices  intelli¬ 
gently  by  increasing  the  news 
content,  adding  features  and 
promotions,  he  observed. 

“But  there  are  too  many  pub¬ 
lishers  who  just  boost  the  price 
of  their  papers  and  expect  the 
customers  to  pay  an  increased 
cost  for  a  product  relatively  un¬ 
changed,”  he  charged. 

Willing  and  Eager 

The  guild  is  willing  and  eager 
to  contribute  skill  and  efforts  to 
making  better  newspapers  but 
needs  to  be  shown  how  by  some¬ 
one  who  knows  how,  Mr.  Collis 
said. 

He  defined  such  a  person  as 
“someone  who  knows  what  the 
people  will  buy,  someone  who 
foregoes  the  cocktail  bars  in  the 
fashionably  exclusive  clubs  to 
follow  the  formula  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  go  into  the  Bowery  to 
find  out  what  the  people  are 
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thinking  and  what  they  will 
buy.” 

The  annual  budget  estimate 
was  revised  downward  slightly 
to  $432,390,  off  $2,500,  in  a 
correction  to  the  officers’  report 
made  after  the  convention 
opened.  Estimated  income  was 
listed  at  $436,750  in  the  re¬ 
vision. 

The  board  also  revised  its 
timing  of  its  proposed  five-cent 
monthly  addition  per  member  to 
the  interaational’s  defense  fund 
by  I’ecommending  this  become 
effective  Jan.  1,  1959,  instead  of 
Sept.  1  as  originally  urged. 

The  recommendation  for  in¬ 
creased  strike  benefits  also  was 
post-dated  to  Jan.  1  in  the  re¬ 
vision. 

• 

Operation  Covered 
By  Reporter  Photog 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  Lancaster  New  Era,  for 
the  first  time,  gave  its  readers 
a  complete  report  from  inside 
the  operating  room  of  a  local 
hospital. 

Andrew  Torchin,  a  reporter, 
and  Henry  Hertzler,  photogra¬ 
pher,  did  what  had  not  been 
done  before  in  Lancaster 
County.  They  reported  with 
words  and  pictures,  on  an  oper¬ 
ation  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital. 
A  man’s  stomach  was  removed. 

Coverage  of  the  operation 
was  cleared  through  the  public 
relations  committee  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  City  and  County  Medical 
Society  and  hospital  adminis¬ 
trators.  The  committee  asked 
that  names  of  physicians, 
nurses  and  patient  be  withheld 
for  reasons  of  professional 
ethics. 

The  reporter  and  photogra¬ 
pher  wore  white  gowns,  caps 
and  masks  and  rubber  slippers 
over  their  shoes  to  prevent 
sparks  which  could  explode  an¬ 
esthetic  gases. 

• 

Bo  A  Names  Van  Sant 
Pacific  Coast  Chief 

L.  S.  Van  Sant,  formerly 
Southwestern  manager  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Pacific  Coast  manager. 

Mr.  Van  Sant  will  divide  his 
time  between  Los  Angeles,  which 
remains  as  his  home  base,  and 
the  San  Francisco  area.  The 
San  Francisco  office  is  managed 
by  Wayne  Mooney. 

A  sales  executive  with  the 
Bureau  since  1945,  Mr.  Van 
Sant  became  head  of  its  Los 
Angeles  operations  in  1955. 

Also  in  the  Los  Angeles  office 
is  Richard  Parent,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  while  Walter  Smoldt 
continues  as  Western  chain  sales 
manager. 


Justice  Dept. 
Will  Not  Probe 
Utica  Papers 

Washington 

The  Justice  Department  has 
found  no  basis  for  investigation 
of  advertising  policies  of  the 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Daily  Press  and  has 
so  advised  the  Utica  Common 
Council  which  demanded  the 
probe  after  the  papers  sup¬ 
ported  a  hard-hitting  cleanup 
campaign  to  curb  vice  in  the 
city. 

The  Council  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  directed  at  the  two  Gan¬ 
nett  papers  after  persistent  edi¬ 
torial  demands  had  brought  on  a 
probe  which  resulted  in  resigna¬ 
tions  and  indictments.  Charged 
against  the  papers  was  an  all¬ 
day  combination  of  rates  en¬ 
forced  upon  any  prospective 
advertiser  with  rejection  of  copy 
as  the  alternative.  The  paper 
flatly  denied  the  charge. 

The  same  Council  meeting 
proposed,  then  abandoned,  a  5% 
tax  on  advertising  published  in 
the  city.  (E&P,  March  12,  page 
9). 

Probe  Welcomed 

When  the  resolutions  were 
adopted  last  April  the  news¬ 
paper  described  them  as  “re¬ 
taliatory”  against  their  cover¬ 
age  of  the  vice  and  crime  probe. 
Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  added: 

“Our  Rochester  central  office 
supports  the  Utica  newspapers 
in  their  stand  for  the  people’s 
right  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  their  community,  as  else¬ 
where.”  Mr.  Miller  assured  ex¬ 
amination  of  advertising  prac¬ 
tices  would  be  welcomed.  J. 
David  Hogue,  general  manager 
of  the  Utica  newspapers,  said 
the  newspapers  make  available 
upon  request  individual  rates 
for  advertising  ordered  for  use 
in  any  one  of  three  publications, 
or  in  combination. 

Far  from  retreating  in  the 
face  of  the  complaint  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  tax  threat,  Gil 
Smith,  managing  editor  of  the 
Observer-Dispatch,  told  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  editors  that  his  only  re¬ 
gret  was  that  an  outside  news¬ 
paper  had  sparked  the  broad 
investigation  of  happenings  in 
his  city.  “We  may  have  been 
guilty  of  not  putting  the  overall, 
long-range  story  into  proper 
focus,”  he  said.  “There  were 
times  when  we  were  suspicious 
and  found  getting  proof  simply 
impossible.  Perhaps  we  weren’t 
as  aggressive  as  we  should  have 
been.” 

EDITOR  ac-  PI 


Utica  had  been  labeled  “The 
Sin  City  of  the  East”  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  New 
York  Journal- American.  Much 
of  the  recital  stemmed  from  th® 
mobsters  convention  last  No¬ 
vember  which  was  attended  by 
three  Uticans.  The  Gannett 
papers  took  up  the  demand  for 
a  cleanup  and  when  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  reacted  Executive 
Editor  Mason  C.  Taylor  key¬ 
noted  this  challenge:  “These 
retaliatory  measures  are  an 
attack  against  all  those  who 
seek  good  government  and  a  city 
free  from  the  influence  of  men 
who  put  personal  gain  ahead  of 
good  citizenship.  Fortunately 
the  mass  of  Utica  citizens  are 
aware  of  this  and  are  as  in¬ 
sistent  as  are  their  newspapers 
that  such  unwholesome  influ¬ 
ences  be  brought  to  an  end.” 

When  formal  inquiry  began 
at  Utica,  the  police  chief  asked 
to  be  relieved  of  his  duties,  a 
deputy  chief  retired  and  an¬ 
other  deputy  was  indicted  for 
perjury.  It  was  found  that  six 
patrolmen  with  police  records 
were  serving  on  the  local  force. 

A  questionnaire  circulated 
citywide  backed  the  probe,  but 
municipal  officials  took  radio 
and  television  time  and  issued 
broadsides  against  “over-sensa¬ 
tionalized”  coverage;  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the 
Greater  Utica  Industrial  Coun¬ 
cil,  CIO,  charged  “indictment 
by  headline.”  When  these  at¬ 
tacks  failed  to  slow  the  paper’s 
crusade  the  economic  attack  be¬ 
gan  with  the  Council’s  charge. 

The  proposed  tax  on  adver¬ 
tising  was  put  forth  as  a  means 
to  pay  for  guarding  crossways 
leading  to  schools.  It  was  to  be 
a  replacement  for  money  lost 
through  cancellation  of  a  license 
fee  for  pinball  machines. 

• 

Baltimore  Sunpapers 
Are  Not  For  Sale 

Baltimore 

“The  Baltimore  Sunpapere 
were  not  and  are  not  for  sale, 
declared  William  F.  Schmick 
Jr.,  executive  vicepresident  of 
A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  the  publishers. 

Mr.  Schmick  was  asked  by 
E&P  about  rumors  published 
by  Time  magazine  that  S.  !• 
Newhouse,  publisher  of  multi¬ 
ple  newspapers,  was  seeking  to 
buy  the  Sunpapers. 

• 

A  Correction 

Circulation  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  States  and  New 
Orleans  Item  in  an  E  &  P  story 
July  19  were  given  as  States, 
90,000,  and  Item  100,000.  The 
figures  should  have  read:  New 
Orleans  States,  evening  except 
Saturday,  102,477;  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item,  evening,  103,055. 
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Court  Libel  Ruling 
Upsets  W.Va.  Papers 


Charleston,  W.  Va. 
A  recent  State  Supreme  Court 
decision  concerning  a  libel  suit 
against  the  Charleston  Gazette 
may  radically  affect  the  “privi¬ 
leged  comment”  provision  of  the 
West  Virginia  libel  law. 

The  suits  grew  out  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  which  the  Gazette  ex¬ 
posed  a  former  state  adminis¬ 
tration's  practice  of  awarding 
state  insurance  business  to  legis¬ 
lators.  The  editorial  named 
those  involved  and  did  not  deal 
politely  with  them. 

Two  out  of  the  five  legisla¬ 
tors  named  in  the  editorial 
sued.  They  admitted  receiving 
state  insurance  business  and 
having  pro-administration 
voting  records,  but  they  denied 
having  sold  out  as  the  Gazette 
had  alleged. 

Press  Hampered 

“The  Court’s  opinions  in  these 
cases  have  put  West  Virginia 
newspapei-s  in  a  tight  spot,” 
according  to  the  newspaper’s 
lawyers.  “Under  previous  de¬ 
cisions  by  this  court,  it  was 
understood  that  newspapers  had 
not  only  the  right  but  a  duty 
to  expose  official  misconduct. 
The  law  now  seems  to  be  that 
such  exposures  must  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  cautious  circumlocu¬ 
tions  so  as  not  to  offend  the 
feelings  of  those  exposed.” 

“Before  these  cases,”  they 
continued,  “the  West  Virginia 
law  was  that  any  comment  or 
statement  concerning  the  of¬ 
ficial  acts  of  a  public  official 
was  privileged  if  made  upon 
good  faith  and  reasonable 
ground.  Now  it  seems  that 
strong  language  can  lose  the 
privilege  regardless  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  good  faith  and  reason¬ 
able  ground.” 

According  to  Gazette  editor 
Harry  Hoffmann  in  a  colxunn 
published  in  the  Sunday  edition 
of  the  combined  Sunday  Gazette- 
Mail: 

“The  newspaper  charged  that 
this  was  an  immoral  practice, 
contrary  to  the  public  interest 
end  the  State  Constitution  be- 
cai^  it  put  members  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  govem- 
nient  under  obligation  to  the 
executive  branch. 

Verdicts  Affirmed 

“The  two  legislators  brought 
“>eir  suits  in  their  home  bali- 
^ck.  Wyoming  County,  where 

returned  verdicts  of  $5,- 
in  favor  of  one  and  $8,000 
*n  favor  of  the  other. 

Editor  ac  publisher 


“On  the  eve  of  Independence 
Day,  the  State  Supreme  Court 
upheld  these  verdicts — and  that, 
we  believe,  is  where  the  public 
.  .  .  particularly  the  public 
interest  .  .  .  was  brought  into 
the  picture. 

“The  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  affinned  verdicts  of  $13,- 
000  against  the  Charleston  Ga¬ 
zette  was  an  insignificant  side 
issue.  The  important  thing, 
from  the  public  standpoint,  was 
the  way  in  which  the  Court  has 
changed  the  law  of  this  state. 

“It  had  long  been  the  law, 
under  previous  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  news¬ 
papers  had  not  only  the  right 
but  the  duty  to  protect  the 
public  interest  by  guarding 
against  corruption  in  govem- 
ment. 

“In  fact,  this  principle  had 
been  enunciated  to  the  extent 
that  a  public  official  was  set 
apart  from  the  general  public 
.  .  .  that  his  actions  and  motives 
could  be  questioned  just  on 
reasonable  belief  of  wrongdoing. 
This  was  the  principle  that 
when  a  man  put  himself  up  for 
public  office  he  also  put  himself 
under  the  public  spotlight  .  .  . 
and  thereby  was  subject  to  pub¬ 
lic  question. 

Public  Interest 

“The  theory — the  great  pro¬ 
tective  barrier  —  behind  this 
principle  was  that  the  public 
interest  was  supreme.  In  short, 
it  was  the  democratic  principle 
that  the  public  official  was  the 
servant,  not  the  master,  of  the 
people. 

“But  now  that  has  been 
changed  ...  at  least  the  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  so  beclouded  by 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  that  the  newspapers  of 
West  Virginia  are  put  in  this 
position : 

“When  they  see  evidence  of 
corruption  in  government  of  a 
nature  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
clusively  proved,  they  must 
either  close  their  eyes  to  it  or  be 
prepared  to  defend  themselves 
against  a  libel  suit,  with  the 
odds  on  their  losing  it. 

“Such  a  situation,  we  contend, 
is  most  certainly  not  in  the 
public  interest.  We  doubt  if  any 
newspaper  worthy  of  its  name 
will  bow  to  this  ^ict  .  .  .  even 
though  it  is  an  unusual  burden 
to  place  upon  an  institution  that 
long  has  been  the  protector  of 
the  people  against  evil  in 
government. 
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“While  the  Supreme  Court 
failed  to  recognize  it — or  at 
least  failed  to  mention  it  in  its 
opinion — there  is  one  great  con¬ 
solation  for  the  people  as  well 
as  for  the  newspapers: 

“Although  the  Gazette  lost  a 
battle,  it  did  win  the  war.  The 
West  Virginia  Legislature,  made 
up  of  132  members  who  I'epre- 
sent  all  the  people,  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly  to  outlaw  the  evil 
practice  which  both  the  Gazette 
and  the  Daily  Mail,  as  well  as 
other  newspapers  in  this  state, 
had  denounc^  editorially.” 

The  Supreme  Court  decision 
against  the  Gazette  was  a  unan¬ 
imous  one — four  to  none.  (There 
are  five  members  of  the  West 
Virginia  Supreme  Court  but  one 
member  died  shortly  before  the 
decision  was  handed  down.  It  is 
understood,  though,  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  justice’s  vote  was  with 
the  majority.) 

Gazette  Publisher  Robert  L. 
Smith  said  that  Gazette  attor¬ 
neys  would  appeal  for  reheai^ 
ings  of  both  cases,  but  without 
much  hope  of  success. 


Paper  Company's 
Earnings  Decrease 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Minnesota  and  Ontario  Pa¬ 
per  Company  reported  second 
quarter  net  income  of  $96,825 
on  net  sales  of  $17,792,352.  The 
net  earnings  were  equivalent  to 
38  cents  per  share,  compared  to 
50  cents  per  share  in  the  first 
quarter.  Results  for  the  period 
were  adversely  affected  by  a 
strike  June  3-17  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Falls  Paper  and  In- 
sulite  mills. 

The  company  reported  net 
sales  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  at  $37,876,275  with  net  in¬ 
come  of  $2,252,031,  equivalent 
to  88  cents  per  share.  Sales  in 
the  corresponding  six  months 
of  1957  were  $41,543,939  and 
earnings  were  $3,003,516,  equal 
to  $1.17  per  share. 


Papers  Seek 
Cut  in  Waste 
In  Cleveland 


Cleveland 

Cleveland  newspapers,  so  far 
this  year,  have  lost  more  than 
5,000,000  lines  of  advertising, 
and  it  is  vital  to  “abolish  all 
non-productive  and  wasteful 
practices  and  conditions,”  the 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  has  said  in  a 
notice. 

The  notice  was  transmitted 
in  a  letter  to  the  new  Cleveland 
Council  of  Newspaper  Unions 
from  the  secretary  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  group,  William  M.  Far¬ 
rar.  The  letter,  announcing  in¬ 
tention  to  negotiate  new  con¬ 
tracts,  was  to  William  M.  Davy, 
Council  secretary. 

The  publishers’  letter  said : 

“The  newspaper  business  in 
Cleveland  is  experiencing  the 
most  severe  crisis  in  its  history. 
So  far  this  year,  the  three  pa¬ 
pers  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
News  and  Press)  have  lost  more 
than  5,000,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

“It  is  well  known  that  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country 
have  been  compelled  either  to 
suspend  publication  altogether 
or  to  consolidate  with  others 
because  of  the  rise  in  production 
costs  on  the  one  hand,  and  loss 
of  revenue  on  the  other. 

“The  drastic  decline  in  the 
business  of  Cleveland  newspa¬ 
pers  makes  it  vital  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  both  of  us  to  abolish 
all  non-productive  and  wasteful 
practices  and  conditions,  such 
as  unnecessary  overtime,  un¬ 
warranted  penalty  pay,  feather¬ 
bedding,  excessive  manning,  job 
duplications,  uneconomical  work 
jurisdiction  restrictions,  restric¬ 
tions  on  sound  personnel  selec¬ 
tion  and  restrictions  on  training 
adequate  personnel.” 


Confidential 

•  Negotiations 

•  Appraisals  •  Financing 

of 

Newspaper,  Radio  &  Television  Properties 

BLACKBURN  &  COMPANY 

WathlagtoK,  0.  C.  Aftamta  Ckleago 

JAMES  W.  BLACKBURN  STANLEY  WHITAKER  H.  W.  CASSILL 

JACK  V.  HARVEY  Cl.IFTORD  B.  MARSHALL  WILLIAM  B.  RYAN 

WathiiiftoD  Buildiaf  Healey  Buildinf  SX3  N.  Miehifao  Atc. 

STerling  3-4341  JAcluaa  S-1S74  Flaaacial  4-64M 


Film  Firms 
Warned  To 
Clean  Up  Ads 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angreles  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has 
waiTied  motion  picture  pro¬ 
ducers,  distributors  and  exhibi¬ 
tors  that  they  had  better  clean 
up  some  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  if  they  exepct  to 
continue  to  run  their  copy  in 
local  new^spapers. 

The  warning  to  the  movie 
makers  and  exhibitors  was  con¬ 
tained  in  a  letter  from  Arthur 
Pollock,  general  manager  of  the 
L.  A.  NPA,  to  some  100  studios  | 
and  distributoi-s.  ' 

No  Rules  Set  j 

The  letter  laid  down  no  rules  I 
for  movie  advertising  but  asked 
the  advertisers  to  be  their  own 
censors. 

Mr.  Pollock  explained  that 
“The  situation  is  getting  just 
too  explosive.  There  have  been 
too  many  justified  complaints 
from  readers  over  the  sex  and 
violence  featured  in  recent 
motion  picture  ads.  We  are 
hoping  the  theaters  will  clean 
them  up  themselves.  If  they  ; 
don’t  we’ll  have  to  go  after 
them.”  j 

Mr.  Pollock  said  that  the  ma-  | 
jor  studios  said  they  were  I 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  pub-  i 
lishers  association.  The  major  I 
studios  are  all  members  of  the  I 
Motion  Picture  Producers  and 
Distributors  of  America  which  , 
enforces  a  code  of  conduct  for  , 
both  movies  and  movie  adver¬ 
tising. 

Mr.  Pollock  said  that  night 
club  advertising  also  is  showing 
signs  of  getting  out  of  bounds 
and  that  a  crackdown  on  it  is 
being  seriously  considered  by 
local  publishers. 

Censorship 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

pei-mit  a  “freeze”  up  to  90  days, 
during  which  Congress  could 
define  by  law  the  conditions 
under  which  prices  and  wages 
might  be  placed  under  more 
permanent  control,  or  thawed 
completely,  depending  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  outlook. 

Not  everybody  in  high  official 
position  in  Washington  is  in 
agreement  that  the  procedures 
followed  for  more  than  one 
decade  are  the  best,  but  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  has  been  up¬ 
held  in  his  emphatic  rejection 
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of  more  formal  stand-by  con¬ 
trols.  Some  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  have  urged  new  legisla¬ 
tion  more  precisely  setting  up 
prospective  wartime  regula¬ 
tions,  ready  for  overnight  ap¬ 
plication.  Ike  has  reminded  that 
conditions  change  rapidly,  that 
there  is  no  way  either  to  isolate 
or  measure  in  advance  any 
emergency,  and  that  the  psy¬ 
chological  effect  of  rigid  stand¬ 
by  controls  would  be  bad,  with¬ 
out  affording  compensating 
advantages. 

• 

Doris  Fleeson  Weds 

Mrs.  Doris  Fleeson,  United 
Features  Syndicate  columnist, 
and  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Dan  A.  Kimball  were 
married  in  New  York  Aug.  1. 


Seetis  Program 
Aids  Filipinos 

Chicago 

“Seeds  for  Democracy,”  an 
American  program  started  in 
1950  by  Albert  Ravenholt,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  correspondent, 
continues  to  provide  food  and 
good  will  in  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Ravenholt  reported  this 
week  from  Manila  that  rural 
Filipinos,  like  farmers  in  neigh¬ 
boring  lands  in  South  Asia,  have 
been  hard-pressed  by  the 
drought  of  the  last  year  which 
cut  critically  into  their  rice 
crops.  “Many  are  depending 
upon  gardens  planted  now  with 
American  seeds,”  stated  the 
Daily  News  writer  who  has  ex¬ 
amined  his  project. 
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Benefit  from  our  Yost  Newspaper  Audience 


I  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

_ Publications  For  Sale 

NEW  YORK  STATE  WEEKLY  with- 
in  2  hours  drive  city:  expanding  area 
beautiful  location ;  $2.i.CC0  groes, 

$10,000  down.  All  replies  answered. 
Box  3432,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPLENDID  PROPERTY  in  southeast- 
ern  Pennsylvania.  Grosses  about  $50.- 
000  annually.  Equipment  very  com- 
plete.  Building  with  8  room  apart¬ 
ment  included  in  package.  $10,000  will 
handle.  T.  Edward  Johnson,  Broker, 
Newfield,  New  York. 

Business  Opportunities 

FLORIDA  magazine  offers  top  coin- 
mission;  part  ownership  to  good  man. 
Cracker,  MSS-3003,  Tallahassee. 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS 
FOR  SALE:  Press  Clipping  Service  in 
booming  Southwest,  37  years  old,  anb- 
stantial  clientele,  in  capital  city,  one 
of  largest  in  the  Southwest.  Owner 
would  retire.  Box  3316,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ISRAEL 

A  small  but  increasingly  prosperous 
country  offers  an  expanding  market 
for  British  Goods. 

Advertising  can  be  arranged  either  in 
Hebrew  or  English  in  Israel’s  leading 
Newspapers  through — • 

Publishing  &  Distributing  Co.  Ltd., 
177,  Reg-'nt  Street,  London,  W.I. 


announcements  ' 

Newspaper  Brokers 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.O. 

Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. _  ' 

TOE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
^  Wavorly,  Detroit,  Mich.  TO.  6-6864. 
IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
;  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person- 
!  ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This  I 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  i 
!  selling. 

I  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
I  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich,  i 

I  WE  SELL  only  newspaper  properties  j 
j  capable  of  development,  ranging  from 
1  small  weeklies  to  large  dailies  in  fields 
of  potential  growth.  GABBERT  & 

I  HANCOCK,  3709B  Arlington  Ave., 

I  Riverside,  California. 

WE  HANDLE  only  proven  properties 
in  flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch, 

‘  292-3  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

1  MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

I  WE  HAVE  serious,  well-financed  buy- 
I  ers  wanting  good  fkiuthern  newspa- 
Iiers.  Newspaper  Serviee  Co.,  601  Ga. 

I  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash- 
;  ington  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 

;  Calif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 
★★  SOUND  Investments  in  selected 
I^blication  Properties.  Stypes,  Roun- 
I  tree  &  Co..  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
1  cisco  5,  California. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
i  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

ISetcspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  146  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BEN’TOUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Publications  For  Sale 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  weekly  in 
cool,  rural  coastal  area.  Adequate 
plant,  good  growth  factor,  grross 
$65,000  for  ’58.  Price  $55,000  wiUi 
$20,000  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
Broker,  12163  West  Washington  Blvd., 

Los  Angeles  66.  California. _ 

MON’TOLY  trade  publication  serving 
I  southern  states,  1967  gross  $49,000, 
very  reasonable,  terms.  Owner  oon- 
i  centrating  in  another  field.  Box  3316, 

I  Editor  &  Publi^er. 


*  - -  I  SPECIALIZED  weekly  in  consumer 

I  field  being  organized.  Needs  capital 
-  I  cditori.il  skill.  Investment  modeat 

\NN0UN(,EMF.NTN  but  speculative.  Ultim.ite  potential 

Publicntinns  For  Sale  I  Start  in  Chicago  area.  Ex- 

ruMications  ror  saie  |  nationwide  later.  Box  3434,  Edi- 

WILL  SELL  or  consider  lease.  Fully  i  *  Publisher, 
equipped  Southeastern  weekly.  EstalL 

lish^  business.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE.S 

Sumter  County  Journal  " 

York,  Alabama _  (.orrespondents 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICE.S 

_ Correspondents 


IF  you  have  been  considering  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  western  weekly  or  daily 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  see  us 
first  I  We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of 
profitable  properties  in  every  price  and 
gross  class. 

JACK  L.  S’TOLL  ft  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Hollywood  28,  California 


CAIRO 

And  The  MIDDLE  EAST 


JACK  L.  S’TOLL  ft  ASSOCIATES  Public  relations  executive^,  ex-news- 
Newsnaner  Brokers  paiHrman.  (ilanning  trio  to  Cniio  and 

6381  hXwoSTbI^.  ,  in  late  Auenst.  .8ound 

Hollywood  28.  California  >  knowlidee  of  area.  Will  undertake  fea- 

_ turp  and  bu.sinosR  asslcnnvntf*.  Box 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY— located  in  ^418,  Etlitor  ft  Publisher, 
one  of  Southern  California’s  most 
beautiful  and  fast-growing  exclusive 
communities.  Small,  protective  coven-  j 

ant-restricted  business  area  plus  above-  I  A  ain  tr  KntOS 

average  community  income  and  spend-  i  '  rstlVtiri  ISHlfi 

ing  channelled  to  neighboring  com-  a.  acCIEIEn 

munities  accounts  for  publication  de-  i  CUASblMCU 

riving  advertising  (on  contract  basis)  i  1 1  b  *  e  a  #•  M 

from  every  major  nearby  community  kiae  Rotes  Each  Conseeutive 

in  county.  Now  in  fifth  year;  slick-  Insertion 

stock:  commands  highest  subscription  SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
and  advertising  rates  of  any  weekly  4  @  50j  line  each 

in  it.s  county  Owmer  murt  devote  full  i„j*rtion;  3  times  (@  55c:  2  ®  ^1 

time  to  second  and  much  larger  weekly  ^  ^  55,  444  20c  for  Box  Sendee, 

he  has  started  in  another  community.  I  ..a*.  u  . 

Details  only  to  individuals  or  pub-  I  Jp®  APPLICANTS 
Ushers  qualified  to  make  an  all-cash  I  printed  emplwment  ******'5?^'® . 
$25,000  purchase.  Write  Box  3435,  Edi-  I  n®'. 

tor  ft  Publisher.  1  |  «n»«lope  to  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.(X):  2  times  ®  W®®; 

I  @  Sl.lO.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20* 
for  Box  Service. 

$1.00  SERVICK  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wndnesdoy,  2  PJ$. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviates 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  B** 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  COB; 
fldence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  n 
I  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  en 


COLORADO  WEEKLIES  FROM  $20.- 
000  to  $32,500:  $8,000  to  $15,000  cash 
down.  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Sa- 
lina,  Ks.  I 

NORTHWEST  GEORGIA 

EXCLUSIVE  i 

COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  j 

and  Job  Plant  in  beautiful  valley 
town  of  Lookout  Mountain  area  for  a 
down  payment  of  $.5,000  and  $5,000 
on  easy  terms  to  a  man  who  can  handle 
back  shop  and  has  a  wife  for  front 
office  work.  Tell  us  ail  about  yourself 
if  you  are  willing  to  make  an  inspec- 
tion  trip  and  talk  with  owner.  You 
can  start  off  with  a  joint  income  of 
$5,000  to  $6,000  per  year  and  in  a 
few  years  have  three  times  this 
amount.  AH  equipment  needed  installed 
and  operating  in  a  nice  new  Building 
at  $80  per  month  rental.  Woman 
owner-publisher  wants  to  quit  but  will 
sell  only  to  qualified  personal  oper¬ 
ators  of  character.  We  believe  the 
inventory,  equipment  and  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  worth  the  price  asked  and 
that  there  is  great  potential  growth. 
Other  properties  for  $2,500  to  $40,000 
down  payments.  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 
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13 

26 

52 

Lints 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

l‘romation 


quality  editorial  and  advertUlns 
■trip!  Individnally  created  for  y<nir 
pro^ional  purpoeea.  Box  2922.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Hress  Engineers 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPBCTALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  OTHER  FLATBED  WEBS. 

WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 
Box  356,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
PHONE  GENEVA  8-3744 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Complete  Plants 

SEVERAL  COMPLETE  Newspaper 
Plants,  suitable  for  weeklies  or  small 
dailies.  Also  individual  pieces.  Write 
us  about  your  requirements.  Financing 
available.  MIDWEST  MATRIX  & 
MACHINERY  MART,  Inc.,  633  Ply¬ 
mouth  Ct.,  ('hicafto  5,  Illinois. 


Composing  Room 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS  j 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.60,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  4  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Press  Room _ 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
and  priced  for  quick  disposition. 

7  UNIT  GOSS— 223/4" 

Hifrh  Speed-Low  Constructed  Arch 
'Type  Units.  Double  Folder  with  Bal¬ 
loon  Formers  and  C-H  Conveyor. 
Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Tensions, 
Trackage  and  Turntables. 

Located:  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS. 


6  UNIT  SCOTT— 23-9/16" 

2  Double  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors, 
2  AC  Drives,  Portable  Color  Fountains, 
on  Substructure  with  Roll  Arm  Brack¬ 
ets. 

Located:  KNOXVILLE  (TENN.) 

JOURNAL. 


6  UNIT  SCOTT— 223/4" 

Double  Folder  with  C-H  Conveyor.  Ex¬ 
tra  Color  Fountain,  3  Arm  Reels  and 
Automatic  Tensions.  Trackage  and 
Turntables. 

COMPLETE  STEREO-7  ton  Kemp  Pot. 
Double  Junior  Vacuum  Autoplates, 
Auto-shaver,  Router,  Stahi  Master. 
Located :  DETROIT. 

3  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing  Units. 
Double  Folder,  End  Feed  with  Jones 
Automatic  Tensions.  AC  Drive 

Located:  PERTH  AMBOY  (N.  J.) 
NEWS. 


3  UNIT  SCOTT— 23-9/16" 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIE.S 

Press  Room 


AVAILABLE  NOW 


8-PAGE.  Duplex  Flat  Bed,  Web  Fed. 
newspaper  press.  Model  B.  No.  B-962, 
16  H.P.  drive  and  controller,  14  single 
page  chases,  1  double  truck  chase, 
electric  ink  pump,  paper  dollie. 

I^nted:  EAGLE  ROCK  (CALIF.) 
SENTINEL. 


4  UNIT  GOSS 

22-')4''  CUT-OFF 

32-64  PAGE.  Arch  Type  Units,  Double 
Folder,  Balloon  Formers,  Color  Hump 
with  Angle  Bars,  Reverse  Unit.  5 
Portable  Color  Fountains.  AC  Drive, 
End  Feed  with  Semi-Automatic  Ten¬ 
sions,  Motorized  Hoists,  C-H  Con¬ 
veyor. 

Located:  SAN  BERNARDINO 
(CALIF.)  SUN. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

16-PAGE.  2  to  1,  No.  226,  22*',“  cut¬ 
off,  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  portable  ink 
fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump,  com¬ 
plete  stereo. 

24-PAGE.  2  to  1.  No.  254.  22%”  cut¬ 
off.  50  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  former. 
2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal  pot  and 
pump,  complete  stereo. 

Txwated:  POMONA  (CALIF.)  PROG¬ 
RESS  BULLETIN. 


Newsprint 


NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes. 
BEHRENS  PITLP  &  PAPER  00. 
70  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPRINT 

BUYING  —  SELLING 

BUNGE  PULP  4  PAPER  OO 
18  W.  45  St.  N.Y.  36.  JU  2-4830  ;  2-5178 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

16  PAGE — 2  to  1  model 
STNREOTYPB  machinery 
AC  Motor  Drive 
Color  facilities 

GOSS  HSLC— *3  UNITS 

22%  cutoff 

AC  Motor  Drive 

Pony  autoplate  machine. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

418  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40, 
50,  60,  75,  100,  150  H.P.  A.  C.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


8  PAGE  FLATBED  PRESSES 


DUPLEX.  Model  E 
Locaud:  MONONGAHELA,  PA. 

3  DUPLEX.  Model  AB 
Located:  SANFORD.  N.  C. 

SUFFERN,  N.  Y. 
WOODLAND.  CALIF. 

GOSS  COMET 
Located:  DONORA.  PA. 


1  Unit  Reversible  with  2  extra  Color 
Couples,  Double  Folder,  End  Feed,  AC 
Drive. 

Located:  PORTSMOUTH  (Va.)  STAR 


Goss  Qua  d  Straightline — 2l'/2  " 
16/32  page  4  Deck-Single  Width.  AC 
Drive.  Compensators  for  Color.  Stereo. 
Located:  NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES! 

60  E.  42  St.  N.Y.  17— OX  7-4590  | 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
POUR  UNIT  (K>SS  PRESS 
Double  Polder,  Sheet  Cut-off  22^4". 
Complete  Stereo  also  available.  A-1 
Condition.  Contact  H.  C.  Ritchie, 
General  Manager,  Leader  Publishing 
Ooip.  Lake  Worth,  Florida. 


TEN-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS  , 
THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS  j 

I 

23  9/16"  Cutoff.  Arch  type,  high  speed,  1 
low  construction.  Substructure  Cline  | 
reels  and  tensions.  Will  split  to  meet 
buyer’s  needs.  No  removal  expense.  | 
Available  now  or  will  store. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  W.  8th  Kansas  City,  Mo.  i 


$15,000  BUYS 
48  Pg.  Hoe  Press 

DRIVE  and  starting  motors,  control 
panel,  pair  of  folders,  conveyor.  Avail¬ 
able  ii^ediately.  Contact  Philip  H. 
Young,  Dispatch,  York,  Pa. 


ben  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

«»  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4590 


NOW  AVAILABLE.  8  page  Duplex 
f^  flat  bed  preaa.  Model  E.,  No. 
in  good  condition.  Complete  with 
M.  motor,  chases,  spindles,  etc.  $12,- 
floor.  Elaaily  removed.  Post 
{’Wishers,  Inc.,  618  Merrill  Ave., 
I^ves  Park,  Ill.,  Call  Rockford  7-7422. 


hoe  24-page  press 


*nciuaing  Mat  Koller 
mat  former.  Available  no' 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORC 

^  ‘OS  Boise, 


PAPER  REELS: 

TWO-HOE  Pull  Speed  Paster  reels. 
Several  Cline  reels.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


BOSTON  GLOBE 
HOE  PRESSES 

2— OCTUPLE  Presses  (1937-1932)  1 

2 — DOUBLE  Sextuple  Presses  { 

1— OCTUPLE  Preaa  ! 

ALL  Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing 
Units  with  Hoe  Patent  Ink  Pumps, 
Double  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors, 

3  Arm  Reels  with  Automatic  Tenidona, 
Portable  Color  Fountains. 


PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
ONE  YEAR  FOR  REMOVAL 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  B.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4690 
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WILL  dismantle,  truck  with  our  own 
equipment  and  erect  complete  in  your 
plant. 


TXIYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  NEW.=PAPER 
11164  Saticoy  SSt.  PRE.^S 

Sun  Valley.  Calif.  ERECTORS 

POplar  .5-0610 


48-P  GOSS — 3  units,  folder,  balloon, 
2264"  eut-off,  AC  drive,  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Citizen-News,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


16-PAGE  TUBULAR 

Complete  with  all  equipment,  mat 
roller,  router,  Sta-Hi  former,  chases, 
etc. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


Stereotype  I 

CURVED  ROUTERS,  curved  casting  I 
equipment,  metal  pots,  Sta-Hi  ma-  ^ 
chines.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  908, 
Boise,  Idaho. 


WOOD 

COT^OR  PLATE 
PRE-REGI55TER  MACHINE 
22% " — AC — Like  new. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  B.  42nd  St..  New  York,  N.  V. 


KEMP  7,000  Lb.  metal  pot  with  car¬ 
buretor,  complete  as  us^.  like  new. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


fCantetl  to  Rur 


NEWSPAPER  PRE.S.SES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLER-S 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4690 


Newspaper  Presses,  Linotypes 
Ludlowa,  Elrods,  Mats 

_  Complete  Plants 

GENERAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
5708  N.W.  2nd  Ave.,  Miami  87.  Fla. 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plant* 
also  Indi^dual  Machines  and  Eqnlp- 

ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A.  _ 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRBSENTA’ITVBP 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7.  N.  Y 


GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed,  Ludlowa 
Linoe,  Plants.  Tompkins  Eqnipraant 
Co..  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago  5.  Ill. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

_ Wanted  to  Buy 

WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goes 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  _  and  whem 
available.  Northern  Machine  Works, 

323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. _ 

PORTABLE  ink  fountain  for  use  00 
Goss  Straightline  Rotary  Press.  Also 
Sta-Hi  for  22%  Cut  Off.  Writ#  « 
Phone  Daily  Banner.  Cambridge.  Md. 
WAN’TED :  Hoe  Stereotype  plate  fin¬ 
isher,  with  water  cooler,  22%"  cutoff. 
Must  be  in  good  condition.  Box  3S19, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Paper  roll  ends  for  floor 
fed  double  iHdth  press,  rolls  each  end. 
Also  Pony  Auto  Plate,  for  16"  plate. 
Earl  Lacure,  802  Webster  St.,  ’Traverse 

City.  Michigan. _ 

WANTED 

USED  CAPCO  Color  fountain. 
Write  Box  3325,  Editor  4  Publisher 

WANTED.  Duplex  Folder  .  .  .  late 
model  with  %  fold  attachment.  Give 
full  details.  .Syracuse  Color  Press. 
Inc.,  1914  Book  Bldg.,  Detroit  26, 

Michigan. _ 

WAN’TED 

Hammond  Full  Page  Box  with  metal 
pot.  Box  3215.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

WANTED :  Used  steel  or  aluminum 
base  12  pica  width,  ’The  Lima  Citizen, 
Lima,  Ohio.  _ 


HELP  WAVTT.n 

Administrative 


ASSISTANT,  to  handle  and  promote 
Jr.  Dealers  and  part  time  advisor*  on 
an  Evening  Daily  of  a  Morning  a^ 
Evening  Combination  in  the  Padfle 
North  West.  Circulation  of  17,000 
Evening. 

PLEASE  state  qualifications,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  desired.  Box  3232. 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

LABOUR  RELATIONS 

EXPANDING  ASSOCIATION  require 
man  to  handle  labour  negotiationa. 
contract  administration,  grievanoae, 
etc.  Applicant#  must  have  experience 
with  and  good  knowledge  of  all  phasM 
of  newspaper  operations — me^anioal, 
editorial,  business,  other  servioea.  Is>- 
cation  is  in  large  city  in  Bkwteim 
Canada  where  hovMsing,  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  opportunities  are  ideal. 

PLEASE  send  personal  history,  foil 
particulars  of  your  work  in  this  field 
together  with  price  tag  and  reference* 
to  Box  3224.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


STRUGGLING,  small  New  England 
weekly  with  good  potential  needs  in¬ 
spired  management.  Exceptional  chance 
for  young,  all-round  man  with  drive; 
Percentage  bonus.  Write  stating  quali¬ 
fications  to  ’The  Beacon  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  Maynard,  Mass. 

Cirrulation _ 


!  OIRCULA’TION  MANAGER  wanted 
for  daily  and  Sunday  in  the  area 
100,060  circulation.  Situation  non¬ 
competitive  but  we  do  net  want  a 
I  non-producer.  All  repllee  eonfidential. 

I  ^x  2900.  Editor  4  Publlkher^ _ 

!  WANTED— DISTRICT  MANAGER 

'  With  e^merience  in  development  and 
distribution  of  circulation  through 
newspaper  carrier  boys.  Chart  Area  2. 
Complete  resume.  Box  3121,  Editor  4 
Publisher^ _ _ 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

WE  WANT  one  of  the  best  Home 
Delivery  circulation  managers  in  the 
country. 

LARGE  paper  and  organization  with 
exceptional  growth  record  in  rircula- 
tion  and  a  wonderful  opportunity  for 
future  growth. 

MAN  we  want  must  be  mature  and 
have  a  good  record  of  successful  growth 
and  operation. 

VERY  high  income  for  the  right 
man  who  qualifies. 

GIVE  full  details  first  letter. 

APPLICA’TIONS  held  in  confidence, 
if  desired. 

Box  3314,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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_ HF.IJ>  WANTED _ 

ClastifM  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

LONG  ESTABUSHED  New  Jersey 
daily  under  50,000  has  opening  for 
Classified  Manager  to  assume  direc¬ 
tion  department  of  10.  Must  have  at 
least  2  or  3  years  experience  as  man¬ 
ager  in  all  phases  of  Classified.  Give 
full  details  including  personal  data. 

Box  3129,  Editor  &  Publisher^ _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
20,000  Daily — Chart  Area  7. 

Box  3400,  Editor  &  Publis^hen _ 

EXPERIENCE”  classified  worker  to 
take  over  department  7,500  midwest 
daily.  Fine  equipment  and  opportunity. 
Start  $90  week  and  bonus.  Address 
Box  3416,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Male  Or  Female 

IF  YOU  are  aggressive  and  want 
to  make  money,  here  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opix>rtunity  for  the  right 
person.  You  must  be  able  to  in¬ 
stitute  an  effective  sales  train¬ 
ing  program  and  handle  complete 
phone  room  operation  of  14  sales 
people  on  daily  newspaper  with 
over  100,000  circulation,  located 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Write  Box  3436, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  full 
resume  as  to  experience,  salary 
and  availability. _ 

_ Display  Adrertising _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman 
wanted  for  southern  afternoon  daily. 
Chart  Area  5.  Permanent  for  right 
man.  Salary  and  commission.  Give 
full  details.  Write  Laurel  Leader  Call, 
Laurel,  Mississippi. _ 

WANTED  AT  ONCE!  TWO  aggressive 
display  ad  salesmen.  One  to  direct  area 
representatives  in  state-wide  organiza¬ 
tion  and  one  to  head  up  special  pro¬ 
motions  for  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  Must  be  experienced.  6  day 
week.  Car  necessary.  Excellent  salary, 
incentive  plan,  travel  allowance  and 
insurance.  Give  all  information  finst 
letter.  D.  P.  Bliven,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Union  Leader  Corp.,  Manchester, 
New  Hampshire. 


GROWING  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
daily  needs  experienced  ad  display  rep¬ 
resentative  who  takes  pride  in  his 
layouts,  copy  and  in  servicing  his  ac¬ 
counts.  Modem  plant,  great  area,  good 
future.  Send  resume,  sample  layouts  or 
tear  sheets  to  Box  3327,  Editor  & 

Publ  isher, _ 

ADVBntTISING  DIRECTOR  for  15.00(1 
circulation  Western  daily.  Excellent 
position  for  ambitious  man  with  good 
background  and  qualifications.  Write 
complete  details,  including  experience 
and  expected  earnings.  Box  3403,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN,  three  to  four  years  experience. 
Good  on  ad  layout  and  copy  writing. 
Nineteen  thousand  afternoon  daily, 
(Thart  Area  6.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Fast  growing  community.  Full 
details  in  first  letter.  Write  Box 
3429,  Bkiitor  &  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  SPACE  SALESMAN  — 
Guaranteed  minimum  salary,  plus 
commission.  Knowledge  of  circulation 
can  help  increase  income.  Publisher. 
Ocean  County  Citizen,  Lakewood. 
New  Jersey.  _ 

LARGE  METROPOUTAN  daily-Sun- 
day,  C^art  Area  2,  offers  exceptional 
opportunity  for  experienced  Display 
Ad  Salesman.  Send  complete  outline 
to  Box  .3437.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential. _ 


LIVE  V^IRE 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

for  aggressive  6  day  evening  daily 
with  hard-hitting  young  staff.  Friend¬ 
ly  southern  town,  city  zone  14.500. 
Circulation  tripled  in  the  six  years 
of  our  ownership.  Must  be  exi)eri- 
enced  and  be  able  to  sell,  prepare  lay¬ 
outs  and  to  lead  and  coordinate  work 
of  advertising  department.  Excellent 
salary  and  commission  plan.  Send 
complete  resume  and  income  expecta¬ 
tions  to  H.  M.  Rankin,  Publisher 
Daily  Tifton  (Georgia)  Gazette. 
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_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MEN  and  Managers  sought  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  publishers.  If  interested, 
write  PNPA,  2217  N.  Front  St.,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. 


Editorial 


ALL  AROUND  NEWSMAN  for  one 
nuin  bureau  in  city  of  9,000  car  neces¬ 
sary.  Salary  open.  Write  or  phone  Don 
Keown,  Managing  Editor,  Skagit  Val¬ 
ley  Herald,  Mount  Vernon,  Wash. _ 


LOOKING  AROUND? 


WE  NEED  able  young  (25-30)  news- 
man  for  headquarters  staff  post  with 
highly-ethical  ^blic  Relationa  depart¬ 
ment  of  number  one  company  in  ita 
field.  Friendly,  medium-size  family 
town  two  hours  from  Chicago.  (Con¬ 
genial  office,  unmatched  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  Real  career  opportunity  with  room 
for  advancement  and  chance  to  use 
your  creative  talents.  Send  complete 
resume,  present  earnings,  to  Box  3228, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 
YOUN(3”rA^GGBESSIVE”lep^r,  fea- 
ture  writer,  1-2  years  experience,  for 
live,  resort-city  daily.  Ability  to  learn 
camera,  makeup.  Send  details,  salary 
minimum,  writing  samples,  William  N. 
Roesgen,  Burlington  (Vermont)  Daily 
News. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  JOURNALIST 

J-GRAD  or  equivalent,  wanted  by 
award-winning  afternoon  daily  to  write 
social  news  and  features  for  women 
and  families.  General  news  training 
helpful,  not  essential ;  highest  quality 
supervision,  lilwral  pay  schedule,  merit 
raises,  congenial  staff,  best  working 
conditions.  Pleasant,  prosperous  one- 
paper  community.  Write  resume  to 
Kankakee,  Illinois  Journal. 

FREE 

JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel, 
59  E.  Madison,  (Chicago,  Illinois. 

EX  PERIENOTD  Ri^'O^TEHt  who  un- 
derstands  city  government  and  can 
produce  clear,  concise  and  compre¬ 
hensive  copy  from  city  hall  beat,  ^nd 
brief  resume  to:  The  Elditor,  The 
Telegraph  Herald.  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
CXJMBINATION  sports-newsman  for 
daily  noted  for  top  coverage.  Good 
future  for  able,  industrious  and  expe¬ 
rienced  person.  Call  or  write  Don  E. 
Beattie,  Editor.  Ashland  Times-Ga- 
zette,  Ashland,  Ohio.  Telephone  31581. 

EDITOR-MANAGER 

New  York  publishing  firm  seeks  editor 
to  direct  and  expand  established  trade 
and  financial  weekly  in  Colorado.  Ebc- 
cellent  growth  possibilities  for  both 
paper  and  right  man.  Industrial  re¬ 
porting,  and  administrative  experience 
essential.  Write  stating  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
342L^  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIEN^IT” general  news  re- 
poiter  and  women’s  page  editor.  Con¬ 
templated  staff  expansion  in  near  fu¬ 
ture  will  create  these  openings.  Lively 
afternoon  paper,  city  of  30, 060  in 
Chart  Area  4,  invites  applications. 
^^_3^'6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  ^'POR’TER  to 
siorts  and  general  assignment.  Twen¬ 
ty  thousand  afternoon  daily.  (Chart 
.\rea  6.  Two  to  three  years  experience. 
Real  opportunity.  Pleasant  growing 
community.  (Complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  first  letter.  Write 
Box  3430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FASHION  EDITOR 

MIDWEST  metropolitan  daily  seeks 
fashion  editor.  Essential  qualities 
sought  are  wide  knowledge  of  field, 
good  writing,  understanding  of  mer¬ 
chants  and  their  problems,  a  fashion- 
plate  appearance.  Knowledge  of  lay¬ 
out  and  typography  helpful.  Reply  to 
Box  3431,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
GENERAL  RB^PORTER  to  d^ 
newspaper.  limited  experienced  de¬ 
sired  or  recent  J-grad.  Start  imme¬ 
diately.  Call  or  write  Don  E.  Beattie, 
Editor.  Ashland.  Ohio,  Times-Gazette. 
Telephone  31581. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HAVE  OPEI4ING  for  energetic,  quali¬ 
fied  young  woman  to  assist  editor  of 
woman’s  page.  Must  be  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  or  have  equivalent  in  experience. 
Coiitact  Managing  Editor.  Kenosha 
Evening  News,  Kenosha.  Wisconsin. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

FOR  national  management  magazine. 
Must  be  strong  on  writing,  editing, 
layout.  Industrial  management  exjieri- 
cnce  desirable.  Send  resume  to; 

H.  G.  Loudenback 
Ma  nager  of  Public  Relations 
The  National  Management 
Association 

333  W.  1st  Street,  Dayton  2.  Ohio 
PHOTOGRAPHER^EWSMAN.  Take 
pictures,  run  darkroom,  some  report¬ 
ing  and  desk  work.  Ideal  northern 
New  England  area:  afternoon  daily. 
Car  necessary ;  cameras  supplied.  Will 
consider  beginner.  Box  3415,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER-DESK  MAN  for  Urbana 
Ohio  daily.  Permanent  position  for 
promising  young  man,  starts  at  $75. 
Beginner  considered.  Interview  here 
necessary  phone  32156. 
SPORTsTwIRB^^DITOR.  small  city 
daily.  Open  September  1.  Some  gen¬ 
eral  news,  camera,  car  helpful.  Bryan, 
Ohio,  Times. _ 


’TOP  REPORTING  spot  on  an  out¬ 
standing  daily.  Permanent  position  in 
beautiful  small  city  for  right  man. 
Must  be  energetic,  curious,  able,  ^nd 
full  information  to  Managing  Editor, 
The  Geneva  (New  York)  Times. 


WANTED — Young  woman  for  all¬ 
round  reix>rting  on  5-day  daily.  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  Send  biography,  sample 
work,  salary  requirements.  DAILY 
GAZETTE.  Rocky  Ford,  Colorado. 

Free  Lance 


FREE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,006 
oompany  magazines  buy.  Payment 
from  $10  to  $100  for  single  picturee 
smd  captions.  Free  information.  Gebbie 
Preea  Pictures,  U>1  W.  48th.  N.Y.C. 

Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  PRODUCITON  SUP- 
BRIN'rENDENT  is  desired  by  well- 
known  newspaper  of  substantial  size. 
Knowledge  of  equipment  and  proce¬ 
dures  in  all  mechanical  departments  is 
essential.  This  is  a  nunusual  oppor-  ' 
tunity  for  a  man  whose  experience  i 
and  record  qualify  him  for  production 
responsibilities  with  large  volume 
newspaper.  Replies  confidential.  Write 
all  pertinent  information  Box  3304, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

STEREIO-PRBSSMAM  combination  man 
for  HAWAII.  Need  eager,  experienced 
man.  Ebccellent  job.  Top  pay.  Bine 
schools  and  living.  Write  full  details  to 
Stewart  Fern,  105  Cleveland  Ave.,  Mil¬ 
ford,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 

Mechanical 


PLANT  FOREB&AN  who  can  handle 
men;  Experienced  in  all  phases  of 
printing;  willing  to  take  complete  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  weekly  newspaper 
plant.  Salary  arranged  plus  bonus. 
Write  stating  qualifications  to  The 
Beacon  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  Maynard, 
Mass. 


(X)M  BINATION  FLOOR  and  ad  op- 
erator  southern  daily,  30,000  circula¬ 
tion,  open  shop,  new  plant,  air  con¬ 
ditioned,  retirement  program.  Write 
full  details  of  education  and  experience. 
Box  3405,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  progressive,  medium-sized  Northern 
California  daily.  Must  have  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  bark  shop  and  understand  ad 
mark-up.  Write  Box  3427,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Give  full  details  regai^ng 
age,  background  and  experience. 


ONE  MACHINE  shop,  swing  magazine 
operator  for  news,  ads.  job,  experi¬ 
enced.  for  half-time  in  form  make-up, 
general  printing,  presswork,  platen 
and  cylinder.  Community  ideal  for  fam. 
ily,  50  miles  south  of  Buffalo.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  unlimited.  Full  details  in  first 
letter  to  Sentinel-Press  Weeklie.s,  8  Hm. 
B’ranklinville,  N.  Y.  Telephone  319«. 


WANTED:  Printer-operator  for  com¬ 
mercial  job  shop.  Harry  B.  Porter. 
Borger  Printers  and  Publishers,  &x 
591,  Borger,  Texas. 


Hhotography 

EXPBHIIENCED  NEWS  PHOTOGRA- 
PHEIR,  dark  room  ability  required. 
Military  service  requirement  must  be 
completed.  Age  25-35.  For  Southern 
PM  daily,  30,000  circulation,  coastal 
area.  New  Plant,  non-union.  Send  de¬ 
tails  of  training  and  experience  to 
J.  W.  Jackson,  American  Press,  Lake 
Charles,  La. 


Promotion— Public  Relations 


STAFF  WRITER  for  CJiicago  office  of 
editorial  service  organization  serving 
leading  corporations.  Unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  creative  writer  with 
interest  in  industrial  communications. 
Knowledge  of  photography  helpful. 
Send  resume  and  salary  expectations 
to:  Box  3318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
ASSISTANT 

AGE  25  to  35,  to  business  as.sociation 
(Washington,  D.C.)  with  diversified 
program  including  press  relations,  pub¬ 
lications,  college  level  training  pro¬ 
grams,  and  various  public  information 
projects.  Flair  for  writing  and  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  business  finance  d^ 
sirable.  Opportunity  for  initiative  and 
assumption  of  responsibility.  Excellent 
career  prospects.  Send  resume  to  Box 
3402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS — Younpr  man 
with  newspaper  experience  wanted  for  j 
pgblication  and  public  relations  work 
vith  large  organization  in  Chicago. 
Immediate  opening.  Rush  resume,  refer-  | 
sices  and  salary  requirements.  Box 
iWl,  Editor  &  Publisher.  : 


SALES  ENGINEER  WANTED  i 
KUST  have  several  years  experience  I 
ailing  equipment  to  newspapers  in  all 
putt  of  the  country.  Furnish  complete  I 
ggalifications.  All  replies  confidential. 
Bn  3222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED 
SIDELINE  SALESMAN 

now  contacting  newspapers, 
to  represent 

Rubber  Band  Manufacturer. 
Attractive  commission  arrangement. 

WRITE 

BO^  3300,  Editor  &  Publisher 
living  territory  covered,  etc. 


INSTRUCTION _ 

Clauified  Advertising _ 

NOW — it’s  up  to  318  newspapera  that  ' 
kvt  enrolled  students  in  the  20  lesson 
Inward  Parish  Course  in  Classified 
Advertising  I 

One  big  reason  it's  a  smart  plan  for 
Mw^iapers  .  .  .  thedr  salespeople  get 
Sp  notch  training  AT  HOME  and  ON 
T^R  OWN  TIME.  The  salesiieople 
p  for  it,  because  it  helps  them  do  a 
htter  job  and  makes  them  worth  more 
s  their  newspapers. 

If  you’ve  been  putting  off  enrolling  ' 
nor  Classified  i>eople  in  this  course 
lAit  gets  more  linage  and  revenue  .  .  .  ' 
Hw's  a  good  time  to  quit  being  a 
"potter-offer”  I  Write  or  phone  us  their 
nines  ...  or  if  you’d  rather,  we’ll  , 
and  descriptive  brochure  and  regular 
aiollment  forms.  The  tab  is  just  66  , 
tacks  apiece,  and  when  your  people 
tave  finished  the  course,  if  you  don’t  . 
M  it  was  one  of  the  best  investments  ; 
•I  the  year — let  us  know,  and  we’ll  i 
and  you  a  bushel  of  fresh  Florida 
Hinges  1  I 

Do  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  executive’s  aid  to¬ 
by. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES.  INCORPORATED 

Qawified  Advertising  Developtnen* 
Swvices  For  Newspapers  Since  1938 

»«0  N.  W.  79tih  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 
PLaza  4-5591 

Linotype  School _ 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
_ Free  Information 

■  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative _ 

4  drive  for  NEW-RBCORD  ad 
pMs  should  start  September  1.  It 
needed  at  ad  director,  retail 
?  Manager,  lets  get  together. 

I  store,  all  types  re- 

Sii  S”?**  agency,  company  contacts, 
iJn  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis. 
2|taWrtia,  Ctneinnati.  Ebceeutive, 
2»etitive  7-day  paper.  $12,000  or 
H^nng.  Medium-daily  queries 
Appreciate  outline  your  needs 
Box  3229,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

about  increasing  labor 
and  lessened  profits  T  Hen 
seasoned,  top-flight  general 
imi  v:,,  Wp  you.  Educated  in  law 
yrith  all- 

iT^^general  management  experience 
ta  large  cities.  Knows  how 

|j^eorneiw  and  obtain  maximum  ef- 
jjy^during  unsettled  economic  pe- 
tkit  immediately  avall- 

Reply  Box  8209.  Editor  A 


GENERAL  MANAGER  —  BUSINESS  ; 
MANAGER  AVAILABLE.  Seasoned  | 
newspaper  business  builder,  capable  of  i 
inspiring  all  departments  and  produc-  i 
ing  profits.  Educated  in  law,  especially  { 
skilW  in  personnel  handling  and  labor 
negotiations.  Practical  experience  in  | 
advertising,  editorial,  circulation,  and  { 
business  management.  Understands  , 
coats  and  how  to  get  cooperation  in  > 
reducing  them.  Available  now.  Start-  i 
ing  salary  in  keeping  with  ncwspaiier 
and  opportunity.  Box  3303,  Editor  & 

Publisher.  _  _  _ 

ALL-AROUND  weekly-daily  adminis¬ 
trative  newspapeiman.  Former  pub¬ 
lisher  weeklies,  daily,  job  shop  owner,  i 
Litho  and  letterpress.  Do  equally  well  ' 
front,  back.  Strong  on  management, 
production.  Excellent  affiliations,  ref¬ 
erences.  FUll  charge.  Want  Chart  Area 

12.  Box  3417.  Editor  ft  Publisher^ _  : 

EXPERIENCED  BOOKKEEPER  thru 
trial  balance,  statements  and  taxes, 
^x  3424,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  general  manager  seeks 
change.  Prefers  northwest.  No  hot- 
shot,  but  consistent  revenue  producer 
and  builder.  Top  references,  average 
salary  demand,  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  departments.  Box  3410,  Editor 

&  Publisher^ _  i 

I 

I  HAVE  10  years,  advertising,  business 
manager,  5-day  daily;  year  as  man¬ 
ager,  paper-owned  radio  station.  Solid 
growth  record  in  both.  Knowledge,  all 
phases,  newspaper,  management.  Im¬ 
peccable  iwrsonally,  marri^,  34.  child. 
Prefer  midwest.  What  do  you  have? 
Tell  all.  I’ll  reciprocate.  Box  3404, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Artists  -  Cartoonists 

'  CARTOONIST 

6  YEARS  college  plus  2  years  formal 
'  art  education.  7  years  business  expe¬ 
rience.  Capable  of  creating,  layout, 
copywriting.  Good  executive  ability. 
Samples  and  personal  data  on  request. 

,  Box  3320,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Circulation _ 

FAMILY  MAN,  29.  10  years  experi¬ 
ence,  large  and  small  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  Now  small  daily  circulation  man¬ 
ager  experienced  in  converting  to  Little 
Merchant.  Record  of  20%  increase  in 
one  year  on  daily  too  small  for  added 
development.  Present  employer  will 
furnish  recommendation.  William  Mo- 
meyer,  Saugerties  Daily  Post,  Sauger- 
Ues,  New  York.  _ 

NEED  A 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Arrange  for  immediate  interview  with 
capable  young  circulation  manager  who 
has  earned  invaluable  reputation  in 
circulation  work  on  both  small  and 
medium  size  papers.  Desires  position 
on  10,000  to  15,000  class.  Late  20’8, 
ambitious,  energetic  and  aggressive. 
Prefer  western  states,  will  consider 
other  offers.  Write  Box  3425,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Competitive 
market.  20  years  advertising  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  3423,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Correspon  dents _ i 

LONDON  OORRESPONDiarr. 
flight  British  political  reporter.  Best 
contacts  Government  and  the  Palace. 
Offers  services.  Reply  Box  8210,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

_ nisplay  Advertising _ 

T  YEARS  EXPERIENCE.  Metropolitan 
retail  display,  small  daily,  trade  paper. 
Desire  staff  position  metrotralitan  or 
manager  mall  daily.  Consider  any¬ 
where.  31,  married,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Write  Box  3208,  Eklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

THE  ABILITY  TO  PRODUCE 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  age  84, 
family  man.  12  years  experience  on 
small  and  large  weeklies — presently  on 
metropolitan  daily.  Retail  and  Na¬ 
tional  plus  working  knowledge  of  me¬ 
chanical  department.  Number  1  man 
on  present  staff.  Box  3324,  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

SPACE  ^  SALEISMAN  desires  position 
with  daily  of  200,000  or  nnore.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  3419,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EiNTHUSIASM,  ability,  experience,  top 
record — that’s  what  I  can  oBer  medium 
daily  with  sports  editor  opening.  Box 
3124,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

CITY  EmTOR  of  top  100,000  Oalifor- 
nia  daily,  33  years  old,  wants  to  get 
t^k  on  heat.  Prefer  statehouse,  poli¬ 
tics,  but  consider  any  good  offer.  If 
you’re  not  interested  in  enterprise, 
don’t  answer.  Available  in  fall.  Salary 
open.  Box  3111,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
DESKMAN  on  leading  New  York  CSty 
daily  wants  to  locate  with  family  in  I 
smaller  city  in  Chart  Areas  7-10-11-12. 

12  years  all-round  experience.  Univer- 
,  sity  grad.,  33.  Box  3241,  EVlitor  ft 

i  I^ihli^er. _  _ _ _ 

JULY  GRADUATE  (BA-JoumalUm). 
Kappa  Tau  Alpha,  married  veteran, 
uses  wheelchair.  Wants  to  roll  into 
:  writing  joh  in  Southwest.  Reply  Box 

8217,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. _  i 

LATIN  AMERICA  specialist.  11  years 
varied  experience  as  reporter,  copy-  ' 
reader,  editorial  writer.  Speak  Spanish. 
Consider  foreign  assignment.  Box  3130,  I 

Elditor  ft  Publisher. _  I 

REPORTER,  DePauw  grad,  24,  6 

months  experience,  wants  break  on 
midwestem  daily.  Write  or  call  col¬ 
lect,  Jerry  Shackelford,  5614  Wheelock 
,  Road,  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana.  Trinity — 

'  ACCURATE  copyreader.  34,  on  metro-  1 
politan  daily,  available  because  of 
merger.  Ten  years’  comprehensive  ex¬ 
perience  :  Missouri  graduate.  Box  3302, 

Eiditor  ft_Publisher.  _ 

A  VERY  Capable  advertising  and  pro-  ' 
motion  man,  26.  desires  carving  out  , 
NEWS  REPORTING  CAREER.  Will  : 
relocate  any  metropolitan  area.  Daily 
experience.  B.A.,  vet.  Box  3330,  Eiditor  ; 
ft  Publisher.  j 

DEJSKMAN,  copy-wire-news  editor,  30,  i 
five  years  plus  weekly,  employed  prize¬ 
winning  California  daily.  wants  ' 
change.  Prefer  West  Coast;  paper  mu.st 
be  GOOD.  Box  3307,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

5  YEARS  EXPERIE24CE  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER,  Fairchild,  Wirepboto,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  on  80,000  daily.  B.A.  in 
English-journalism  and  grad  assistant, 
photography,  Missouri  J-school.  Will 
consider  all  types  publications.  Prefer 
feature-writer  photographer  spot,  will 
consider  other  openings.  Box  3323,  Eldi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN — 27,  single,  wants 
position  handling  routine  local  news 
items  or  subordinate  position  in  wom- 
;  en’s  department.  Elkperienced  with 
I  obits,  hospital  notes,  and  all  phases 
of  women’s  department  work.  Now 
>  employed  but  desire  change,  "rop  ref- 
j  erences.  Prefer  Chart  Area  3  or  4  but 
■  will  consider  anywhere.  Box  3306, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

I  **EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency). 

6  E.  46  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 

BEFORE  WINTER.  Competent  news 
telegraph  editor  deskman  seeks  sinus- 
free  region,  full  or  part  time.  Sacrifice. 
Single,  sober,  steady,  employed.  Chart 
Areas  10,  12.  Box  3428,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CAN  DO  ANYTHING  reporter,  27  and 
single,  offers  two  years  of  solid  ex- 
I>erience  as  reporter  and  suburban  edi¬ 
tor.  loyalty,  sincerity,  devotion  to  writ¬ 
ing  and  80-hours  of  college  credit.  Will 
give  to  editor  who  likes  the  correct 
side  to  a  story,  pays  a  liveable  wage, 
and  can  offer  chance  for  advancement 
in  future  years.  Prefer  Midwest.  New 
England  or  Florida.  Send  replies  to 
Box  3408,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher, 
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DESKMAN — Chart  Areas  1,  2.  Experi¬ 
ence;  much  t(^  drawer  daily  news, 
feature  copy ;  limited  desk  work.  Lest 
week’s  ad  written  straight,  heads  to 
be  your  way.  Age  31:  college.  Imagina¬ 
tion.  Vocabulary.  Desire.  Box  M26, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

j  FINANCIAL  EDITOR,  lively  readable 
I  pages,  big  city  daily.  Broad  experience. 
I  Paper  being  sold.  Box  3407,  Elditor 
I  ft  Publisher. 


MAvr,  1  ircwivinijo. 

— June  graduate  (BA-Journalism),  col¬ 
lege  editor,  (both  sports  and  general), 
prefers  Chart  Area  2,  but  .  .  .  Draft 
ELxempt.  Box  3422,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

MAN,  B.  J.  ’56,  U.  of  Missouri,  mar¬ 
ried  vet,  26,  wants  reporting  (no 
sports)  photo,  feature,  or  copy  desk 
work  on  California,  southern  Missouri 
or  Illinois  daily.  Knows  press  photo 
equipment.  teletyi>es,  Scanigravers.  Has 
cameras,  equipment.  Just  out  of  Army. 

I  Write  Route  2,,  Box  39'7.  Joplin.  Mo. 

NEED  A  MAN  IN  WASHINGTON? 
House  organ  magazine  writer  seeking 
I>art-time  :issignments — any  field,  any 
job.  Experienced,  married,  reliable,  27. 
Box  3413,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

SEASONED  DESKMAN.  Fast,  inform¬ 
ed,  accurate.  Taut  editing,  trim  heads, 

I  stickler  for  error-free  copy.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  as  copy  editor  on  daily,  but 
'  available  promptly.  Box  3411,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher, 

I  _ Instructors _ 

UNUSUAL  combination  available  for 
journalism  faculty.  API  seminarian. 
Now  city  editor  100,000  daily.  10  years 
solid  editorial  experience.  Journeyman 
I  ITD  printer.  Degree.  Write  to  Box 
I  3326,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 

_ Mechanical 

OPERATOR-PROOFRELVDER.  36,  fam- 
I  ily,  with  good  varied  background  wants 
foreman  or  responsible  job.  Have  de- 
:  sire  and  ability.  Prefer  Chart  Area  9. 
Box  3433,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  PRESSROOM  MACHINIST  13  years 
I  experience  Goes,  Scott  presses.  Wood 
i  Autopasters  and  Wood  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment,  Not  afraid  of  work.  Will  go  any- 
I  where.  Box  3412,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Representatives 


ATTENTION: 

NEWSPAPER 

REPRESENTATIVES 


YOUNG  newspaper  space  sales¬ 
man  Advertising  Degree,  seeks 
position  with  New  York  Rep¬ 
resentative.  Available  for  New 
York  City  interview  week  of 
August  25th.  Bo.x  3414,  Elditor 
ft  Publisher. 


_ Photography _ 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER.  awards 
winner.  ESgbt  years  experience;  black- 
white  and  color.  Some  reporting.  Box- 
holder,  Medical  Center  Station  Boat 
6843,  Knight  St.,  Dallas  19,  Texas. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  medium  and  small  dailies.  Have 
own  equipment,  car,  journalism  grad, 
references,  married,  salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  living  costs  in  area.  No 
hurry,  want  permanent  spot.  Available 
anytime.  Box  3420,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  (XXNEiDElN- 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
available.  Still-TV,  F51m-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — • 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana 
Telephone  WBstmore  1-2906 

TOP  ETJGHT  news  service  photogra¬ 
pher  15  years,  present;  experienced  26; 
all  phases  news  phototmidiy.  pictorial. 
Seeks  permanent  position  small  town 
newspaper  or  as  Roto  photographer 
California.  Family;  45.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  3409,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

Promotion  Public  Relations 

TOP  PUBLICITY  DIRBCrOR  seeks 
diallenging  job:  oollega  editiaa,  fund 
raising;  electronics  produst  sjmI  pres¬ 
tige  promotion.  Box  8102,  EUtor  ft 
Publi^er. 


Shop  T alk  at  Thirty  ™e  fourth  estate 


By  Trent 


Bv  Robert  U.  Brown 


Discussing  “Gifts,  Favors  and 
Gratitudes”  in  The  Bulletin  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  J.  R.  Wiggins 
uses  as  his  text  a  passage  from 
Exodus  23:8:  “And  thou  shalt 
take  no  gift;  for  the  gift 
blindeth  the  wise  and  pervert- 
eth  the  words  of  the  righteous.” 

The  executive  editor  of  the 
Washingto7i  Post  and  Times 
Herald  quotes  this  column’s  dis¬ 
cussion  (June  28)  of  Rep. 
Gubser’s  charge  that  “there  is 
no  greater  group  of  free  loadei's 
in  the  world  than  the  press.” 
Mr.  Wiggins  noted  our  comment 
that  “we  have  never  met  a  re¬ 
porter  or  an  editor  who  could 
be  bought  by  a  tie,  a  pen  or  a 
bottle  of  whiskey”  and  said  that 
still  “doesn’t  wrap  up  the  issue” 
He  feels  gifts  ought  to  be  re- 
turaed. 

*  *  * 

On  another  aspect  of  so- 
called  free  loading,  Mr.  Wiggins 
said: 

“The  flocks  of  reporters  who 
descend  upon  press  conference 
cocktail  functions  to  munch  the 
buffet  and  partake  of  the  drinks 
undoubtedly  persuade  some  en¬ 
vious  folks  into  believing  this 
is  a  piece  of  free  loading.  The 
non-professional  onlooker  can 
hardly  know  that  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  reporters  would  a 
great  deal  sooner  do  their 
eating  and  drinking  under  more 
pleasant  circumstances.  It  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  get  the  story 
straight,  the  press  conference 
unadorned,  the  publicity  pitch 
on  the  line,  without  the  gusta- 
toi’y  adornments  that  press 
agents  seem  to  think  make  even 
bad  news  palatable. 

“Certainly,  in  Washington, 
the  drinks  and  hors  d’oeuvres 
are  about  the  worst  investment 
any  press  agent  ever  made.  The 
lushes  who  lap  up  the  liquor 
write  nothing  at  all;  the  hard- 
w’orking  reporters  are  irritated 
and  annoyed;  the  suspicious 
ones  wonder  where  the  money 
came  from  (if  that  is  not  self- 
evident).  A  few  may  recognize 
in  this  largesse  a  relic  from 
the  days  when  ink-stained 
wretches  were  grateful  for  a 
handout.  That  was  a  long  time 
back. 

“With  more  justification,  citi¬ 
zens  used  to  watch  newspaper¬ 
men  in  annual  conventions, 
wined  and  dined  by  ‘the  inter¬ 
ests’  and  furnished  all  kinds  of 
free  entertainment.  Some  of  the 
hosts  no  doubt  just  loved  the 
press;  but  some  of  them  prob¬ 


ably  hoped  the  entertainment 
would  pay  off  during  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature.  This 
is  not  so  much  done  these  days, 
thank  goodness.  Thei’e  still  are 
a  few  newspaper  groups  who 
ask  various  private  individuals 
and  interests  for  free  enter¬ 
tainment,  expensive  talent, 
drinks  and  novelties  at  their 
annual  meetings.  If  the  public 
thinks  the  attending  newspaper¬ 
men  are  free  loading  they  are 
entirely  right — ^that’s  just  what 
they  are  doing  and  they  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.  (I 
have  been  present  at  some  of 
these  functions  myself  and  I 
w^as  and  I  am  ashamed.)” 

♦  *  # 

Some  of  Mr.  Wiggins  com¬ 
ments  on  other  free  loading 
factors  are: 

“The  impression  that  news¬ 
papermen  get  passes  to  every¬ 
thing  is  another  basis  of  popu¬ 
lar  belief  that  members  of  the 
press  are  free  loaders.”  Most 
newspapers  have  long  since  out¬ 
grown  that  practice,  he  said. 

“Free  travel  is  another  type 
of  gratuity  that  has  been  com¬ 
mon  in  the  newspaper  business.” 
It  hasn’t  been  eliminated  alto¬ 
gether,  he  noted.  Most  news¬ 
papers  do  not  accept  free  travel 
with  athletic  teams  for  their 
sports  writers  but  some  do  ac¬ 
cept  fi*ee  travel  for  visits  to 
plant  openings,  inspection  trips, 
etc.  Mr.  W’iggins  felt  that  re¬ 
porters  should  pay  their  own 
way  where  a  news  matter  is 
involved.  This  goes  for  govern¬ 
ment  junkets  too,  he  said. 

“For  an  editor,  the  proper 
test  in  these  matters,  it  always 
has  seemed  to  me,  is  a  news- 
value  test.  Is  the  inaugural 
flight  or  the  initial  voyage  a 
matter  of  such  news  importance 
that  the  newspaper  would,  in 
ordinary  course,  assign  staff  to 
cover  it?  Not  many  junkets  get 
by  that  standard,”  he  added. 

*  ♦  • 

Mr.  Wiggins  concluded  that 
“gifts  and  gratuities  are  open 
to  reproach,  where  newspaper¬ 
men  are  involved,  not  only  on 
the  moral  and  ethical  grounds 
that  concern  many  others,  but 
they  are  objectionable  because 
they  impair  either  objectivity  or 
the  appearance  of  objectivity 
in  the  press.  .  .  . 

“The  desiderata  being  objec¬ 
tivity  and  impartiality,  let  us 
face  the  fact  that  gifts  and 
gratuities  are  not  the  only 
warping  factors  with  which  we 
have  to  contend. 


'■'(S'-SiM.  ' 

"They  always  come  back  homesick  for  some  overseas  press  club." 


“We  may  be  as  indifferent  to 
the  persuasions  of  personal 
gifts  as  Carrie  Nation  was  to 
the  tempation  of  the  demon 
imm,  but  still  be  a  long  way 
from  impartiality  and  objec¬ 
tivity.  Besides  being  a  news¬ 
paperman,  each  of  us  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  person  with  a  private 
as  well  as  a  public  life.  Each 
of  us  has  friends  who  influence 
us  and  shape  our  judgments 
and  appraisals.  Each  of  us  has 
affiliations,  fonnal  or  otherwise, 
that  lay  claims  upon  our  loyal¬ 
ties  and  inspire  our  dislikes. 
Each  of  us  has  ambitions  and 
hopes  of  which  other  men  (who 
may  be  in  the  news)  often  are 
the  custodians.  Each  of  us  has 
homages  to  fortune  —  friends, 
children  and  relatives — ^whose 
futures  can  be  helped  or  hurt 
by  how  we  handle  the  news  or 
the  editorial  page.  Each  of  us 
has  dreams  and  visions  of  our 
country  and  of  the  world  which 
differ  from  the  dreams  and 
visions  of  other  men,  and  the 
more  steadfastly  we  believe  in 


them  the  more  cautious  we  must 
be  that  they  do  not  warp  our 
objectivity.  We  belong  to  a 
fourth  estate,  but  we  must  daily 
live  and  work  and  have  our 
friends  with  membei-s  of  all  the 
other  three.  To  do  that  and 
remain  objective  and  impartial 
is  not  easy.  It  is  not  even  as 
easy  as  turning  down  gifts. 

“The  ‘gifts’  in  some  ways, 
may  be  less  of  a  menace  to  our 
objectivity  and  impartiality, 
than  some  other  factors  in  the 
environment.  Whatever  their 
relative  importance,  among  all 
the  springs  of  bias,  they  have 
the  quality  of  being  tangible, 
physical  and  accessible.  We  can¬ 
not  get  rid  of  all  the  things  that 
make  us  something  less  than 
deserving  of  the  appellation 
‘Fourth  Estate.’  We  can  get  rid 
of  the  gifts  and  favors  and 
gratuities.  They  may  not  be  big 
enough  to  buy  our  favor;  but 
they  are  big  enough  to  make  a 
lot  less  thoughtful  people  than 
Representative  Gubser  think  our 
favor  can  be  bought.” 


ALLEN  KANDER 
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Makes  profits  grow  in  ad  alley 


Other  savings  ?  Yes !  No  more  “cutting-in”  by 
hand,  no  underpinning,  no  costly  hand  distri¬ 
bution.  You’ll  like  the  Model  35’s  ease  of  oper¬ 
ation,  and  simplified  maintenance. 

Find  out  how  you  can  build  bigger  ad  profits 
with  the  Rangemaster  Model  35.  Ask  your 
Linotype  Prc^uction  Engineer— or  write 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Rrooklyn  5,  New  York. 


The  Rangemaster  Model  35  Linotype! 
Whether  you’re  talking  about  ads  for  garden 
shops  ...  or  grocers,  this  is  the  machine  that 
helps  you  set  more  of  them,  at  greater  profit! 

How  do  you  profit?  No  more  hand  composi¬ 
tion,  for  one  thing.  The  Model  35  sets  display 
(including  “mixed”  lines)  in  sizes  up  to  36- 
point  normal  and  48-point  condensed,  right 
Iron/  the  keyboard,  and  without  auxiliaries. 


I 


The  CITIZEN  has  influence 


E3  OlH 


in  that  hungry  town,  Columbus^ 


In  The  Citizen,  your  message  gets  action.  For  proof, 
check  with  Columbus’  four  leading  chain  grocers. 
They  see  when  an  ad  run  in  a  given  paper  produces 
action— literally.  And  there’s  no  doubt  about  the 
paper  they  believe  in  for  results! 

The  four  leading  chain  grocers  in  Columbus  place 
45%  of  their  daily  advertising  in  The  Citizen  .  .  .  in  a 
field  of  3  newspapers!** 

You  can  profit  from  their  success.  Columbus  is 
hungry  for  more  than  food— citizens  of  the  12-county 
ABC  City  and  Retail  Trading  zone  of  Metropolitan 
Columbus  spent  a  total  of  $296,285,000***  for  food 
just  last  year— plus  a  billion  dollars***  in  other  retail 
stores. 

Whether  you’re  still  considering  or  now  spending 
newspaper  advertising  dollars  in  this  rich  Columbus 
market,  we  can  show  you  how  to  make  each  dollar 
produce  more  in  sales.  Call  us  or  write,  without  delay. 
Don’t  make  another  plan  without  the  facts! 


^  More  people,  more  money 
in  Columbus  today! 

POPULATION  UP  I  Metropolitan  Columbus 
moved  up  from  32nd  place  to  30th  in  the 
nation’s  top  280  metropolitan  areas  ...  in  just 
one  year!  Now  645,300  people! 

SPENDABLE  INCOME  UP  I  Metropolitan  Col¬ 
umbus  stands  I6th  in  the  nation’s  top  280 
metropolitan  areas,$7251  to  spend  per  family! 

Source:  SMSBP,  5/10/58 


**Source:  Media  Records  for  1957. 

•“Source:  Sales  Management  Estimate  for  1957. 

The 

Columbus 

Citizen 


SCRIPPS -  HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  Worfd-r*legram<ni«  Sun  COLUMBUS . CiHun 

CLEVELAND . Pr.ii  CINCINNATI  .  .  .  Poll  i  Timti  Slar 

PITTSBURGH . Pro,,  KENTUCKY  .  .  .  KonlucLy  ndilion, 

SAN  FRANCISCO . Nnwi  Cincinnati  Poll  &  Timai  Star 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timet  KNOXVILLE  ....  Newt-Sentinel 

Oanoral  Advertising  Department,  230  Perk  Avenue,  New  Yerk  City 


DENVER .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  Newt  EVANSVILLE . 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poif-HoroU  HOUSTON . 

MEMPHIS . Proii  Scimilor  FORT  WORTH . 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE  .... 
WASHINGTON . Novi  EL  PASO . 'd-M 

Chicago  San  Francitce  Detroit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  eRec 


